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A PIONEER CHAMPION OF FIR. 


Out on the Pacifie coast, in the Pacific Northwest 
specifically, where is to be found the largest body 
of timber in the United States, that timber was con- 
sidered until comparatively recent decades of little 
value. When the early operators began to manufacture 
this timber it was used locally or shipped by water 
to California points or to Australia and other foreign 
countries; practically none of it found its way to the 
East. After the completion of the building of trans- 
continental railroads, however, west 
Coast lumber manufacturers began to 
ship fir lumber into the middle West. 
The way for this commercial invasion 
was blazed by the early salesmen of 
the Pacific coast, who overcame the 
obstacles and difficulties always inci- 
dent to introducing a new wood into 
new territory. To these pioneer sales- 
men is due much credit for the estab- 
lishing of a business that at the present 
time has reached extraordinary propor- 
tions. Notable among these early sales- 
men of the Pacific coast is W. I. McKee, 
now of the W. I. MeKee Lumber Com- 
pany, of Quiney, Ill. Mr. McKee claims 
the distinction of having sold the first 
order of fir columns, doors and porch 
rails shipped into the Mississippi Valley. 

Especially with relation to fir, these 
Pacific coast lumber salesmen pioneers 
have had an extraordinary if indeter- 
minable influence upon the lumber busi- 
ness of that section, an influence that 
is much in evidence on the Pacific coast 
in the commendable and characteris- 
tically American custom of the offering 
of homage to the pioneer. W. I. McKee 
may fairly be considered of this pioneer 
class. He tells some interesting stories 
regarding the introduction of fir lumber 
and millwork to dealers who had never 
heard of the wood—of the conversion 
in the face of indifference or frank 
hostility of dealers who later became 
fir enthusiasts. At the beginning he 
was fortunate in representing a concern 
that manufactured a wide variety of 
millwork and general lumber products 
Then, too, he was equipped with experi- 
ence of a varied kind. In the lumber 
and construction departments of rail- 
toads he had gained much knowledge of 
the actual use of lumber for structural 
purposes, for car building and for gen- 
eral railroad use. His many years with 
retail !umber yards had given him a 
clear insight into the dealer’s view- 
Point and later his practical familiarity with manufac- 
turing had afforded a full knowledge of the timber 
and the lumber products of the company that he repre- 
sente’ and of Pacific coast lumbering generally. Then 
With the vigor and enthusiasm of youth, the courage 
of his convictions and his inherent perseverance he 
Was peculiarly fitted to overcome the difficulties that 
he encountered. 

William Irwin MeKee was born of sturdy Scotch 
parents July 5, 1863, at Prescott, Wis. Here he re- 
maine! until he was 6 years of age, when the family 
moved to Bloomington, Ill., where the boy had his 
schooling, but, as he expresses it, he received his 
education through hard work. His first work was as 
4 printer’s ‘devil’? in a printing office in Bloomington. 
In 1879 he went to work in the-office of the superin- 
tendent of the Chicago & Alton Railroad in Blooming- 
ton, Two years later he joimed the force of the 
master car builders as timekeeper and car inspector. 


His new position gave young McKee his first practi- 
cal knowledge of car building and lumber. To all the 
knowledge that his new duties afforded him he gave 
the closest attention and he laid the foundation for a 
practical familiarity with branches of the lumber trade 
in which now he is an expert, as has been demonstrated 
by his later career. 

In 1884 Mr. McKee went to Kansas City and 
entered the lumber and construction department of 
the transportation system then known as the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railroad. This position 





WILLIAM IRWIN McKEE, OF QUINCY, ILL.; 
A Strong Factor in West Coast and Central States Lumber Trade. 


he held two years and it afforded him a valuable 
extension of the experience along practical lines that 
he had gained in Bloomington. 

Mr. McKee’s first direct connection with the lumber 
business was in his association in 1886 with the H. 
Witbeck Company, of Marinette, Wis., and Chicago. 
With this concern began his insight into the retail 
lumber trade. He worked for two years in the Wit- 
beck yard at Bloomington and then went, as manager, 
to one of the company’s yards at Clinton, Ill. Later 
he returned to the Bloomington yard as manager and 
from that position he went to the company’s head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

During these years Mr. McKee had studied the 
lumbering possibilities of the Pacific coast, of which 


he had gained as full knowledge as could be gotten 
He realized that 
in that territory lay greater possibilities than seemed 


at his distance from the far West. 


likely in the comparatively ‘circumscribed area and 


opportunities that he occupied. So, in the summer of 
1893, Mr. McKee went to the Coast and took charge 
of the eastern rail shipping business of the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Company, of Cosmopolis, Wash. 
The following year he traveled through the middle 
States, selling the products of that company. 

Much of his work in the middle States was of the 
pioneering kind. Here he found conditions most un- 
promising for the special mission that had brought 
him into that territory. The consumers and therefore 
the dealers of the middle West, in large number, were 
wedded to the use of woods other than 
fir, of which they knew little and at 
which they looked askance, and he was 
confronted with the fierce competition 
of lumber products from other sections 
that had been established as standard 
in that territory for decades. But Mr. 
McKee knew fir and had faith in it. 
To those who would listen willingly 
and to those whom he made listen by 
the very sincerity of his faith and the 
exercise of his characteristic tact he 
talked fir tirelessly, until in sections be- 
fore unknown to it fir become first a tol- 
erated and then a sought product and 
finally in some sections was enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed. And where Mr. McKee 
made a foothold for fir he retained and 
strengthened it. His work was of the ef- 
fective pioneering kind and its aceumula- 
tive effects may be seen today in territory 
where a once unused and unknown wood 
is now a staple commodity. Whether or 
not Mr. McKee’s assertion that he 
‘sold the first fir columns, doors and 
porch rails shipped into the Mississippi 
Valley’’ is literally accurate as to all 
that territory it certainly is as to large 
parts of it, and to him therefore the fir 
manufacturers owe an incalculable debt. 

After Mr. McKee had represented the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company in 
the middle West for about two years 
the now widely known W. I. McKee 
Lumber Company was organized by 
him at Quincy, Ill., and began whole- 
saling Pacific coast lumber in that ter- 
ritory. Originally this company’s ac- 
tivities were limited to fir, spruce and 
cedar, but later it did considerable busi- 
ness in California pine and eventually in 
Inland Empire pine. With two exceptions, 
this company is said to be the oldest es- 
tablished wholesaler of Pacific coast woods 

in the United States. The W. I. McKee 

Lumber Company is interested in the 

manufacture of Idaho white pine and 

western pine at Priest River, Idaho. It 

maintains offices at Quincy, Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; Priest 
River, Idaho, and Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. McKee was also 
the organizer and promoter of the Western Lumber 
Company, a manufacturing concern at Aberdeen, 
Wash., but he later sold his interest to the other 
stockholders. 

In 1889 Mr. McKee married Miss Mary E. Berry. 
them was born a daughter, Mildred McKee. 

W. I. McKee is a lumberman of strong character 
and positive convictions, In politics he is an ever- 
lasting, consistent, standpat Republican. He is an en- 
thusiastie golf player and on his regular semiannual 
visits to the Pacific coast, where the game is played the 
year around, he spends many enjoyable hours on the links. 
At home he is essentially a family man, a loving husband 
and proud father. His business and financial successes 
are due entirely to his own efforts; his father having died 
when the son was but 10 years old he had to hustle 
strenuously for a living from that early age. 


To 
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Here is the Way the Lumber 
Is Kiln Dried That Goes Into 


eed Quality Doors 


The Doors That Can’t Come Apart 








In the manufacture of Weed 
Wedge Dowel Doors we use 
only the choicest of California 
White Pine, grown at a high 
altitude on the snow-capped 
Mount Shasta. Knowing as we 
do, from our long experience 
in the manufacture of doors 
and sash,the absolute necessity 
of thoroughly seasoned mater- 
ial that will not warp or check, 
we have spared no money in 
providing yard space, kilns and 
kiln equipment. 


The two cuts show the Take 
Up Kiln Car. The cut to the 
left shows car about to enter 
kilns, and you will note the 
S—— TT ”6C6rdomnbicgghoserccled. The See 
cut to the right shows car after 
coming from kilns, and you will note the double stakes are open, the lumber by its own weight 
having taken up the slack or shrinkage automatically while passing through kilns, and delivers 
the material at rear of kilns absolutely flat, and without check or warp. 


Besides giving you the very best of California White Pine, we make our doors as nearly 
indestructible as is possible—every rail and stile being securely locked by the 


Weed Wedge Dowel Build up Your Business 


(Evans Patent) 

a patented dowel to be found only in Weed Doors. by selling Weed Wedge Dowel Doors—they are the 
This little dowel, although simple in construction, has biggest value doors on the market and offer dealers a 
completely eliminated door troubles. No more will chance to clinch the door business of their locality. 
doors come back on account of the joints having sepa- Why not investigate today ? 

rated. When the dowel is driven into place, the glue Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and 
becomes evenly distributed around it and the wedge Canada. If your jobber can’t supply you write to us 
on either end slightly expands the dowel and holds it — direct for full information, list of jobbers, sample 
as inavise. It makes ajoint that can’t come apart. wedge dowel and folder showing all styles. 





























Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, — H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 


Crocker Building. ‘ R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama- Pacific International Exposition. 
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Railroad Company Vigorously Advo- 
cates Use of the Wooden Container. 


Railroad publications as a rule are not particularly 
uiteresting reading, excepting from this remark, of 
course, the well known illustrated puzzle known as the 
time table. Freight tariffs, of course, are regarded 
as in the best color class by a few select individuals 
wio are termed ‘‘traffic experts,’’ but for ordinary 
folks they do not hold such a large measure of interest. 
bit the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week received a 
little railroad pamphlet, four pages in extent, that is a 
neceworthy exception to the above prefatory remark. 

t came from Howard Elliott and bears the imprint 
‘Copyright 1915, by Howard Elliott, secretary Central 
S.fety and Efficiency Committee.’’? It is published 
'. the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
‘.mpany, H. C. Nutt, general manager and chairman 
(ontral Safety and Efficiency Committee. 

"his documentggvhich bears the title ‘‘ Special Bulletin 

Freight Handlingy? {makes its bow in the following 
railroadlike language: 

‘Lost between Salt Lake City, Utah, and East San 
‘dro, Cal., since 1910, thru a hole in the treasury 
known as the ‘freight claim leak,’ a quarter of a million 
‘ollars. Owner, Salt Lake Route. No reward is offered, 
tor it is gone forever. 

‘*This $250,000 was lost thru our inability to save 
cue eent, the penny out of every dollar of freight rev- 
ue, whiech-is paid out in loss and damage elaims. 


] 


‘*A quarter of a million would purchase 250 freight 
cars at $1,000 per car. It would buy twelve locomo 
tives at $20,000 each. It would abolish five grade cross- 
ings at $50,000 each. It would pay for 150 cabooses of 
the most improved type. It would pay the interest on 
$1,000,000 at 5 percent for five years. 

‘*Freight claims are as necessary to a railroad, as 
noise to a wagon, and no more so. What rubber tires 
did to the wagon noise the claim prevention movement 
is doing to loss and damage.’’ 

Nothing particularly dry about that. It is interest- 
ing reading even for lumbermen who are not always in 
sympathy with railroad literature. And _ particularly 
is this apparent upon approaching the next paragraph, 
which by inference suggests that the use of wood might 
be made the means of cutting down the unnecessary 
losses complained of. It is as follows: 

‘Tn this movement the public must help. The hands 
of our employees, of the employees of other lines, of 
the shipper and of the consignee must be joined if this 
crusade achieves the highest success. Many shippers 
are using poor packages. A fragile container is a 
treight claim in embryo. Using ordinary fiber board for 
shipments which, by their nature, can not safely be 
transported in that character of package, is a source of 
loss to shippers, consignees and railways—to the first 
two because of damaged goods unsold, and to the rail. 
ways because of claim payments. A shipment properly 
enclosed and marked is half way there. When a rug 
maker in Connecticut.ships to Los Angeles a $50 Wilton, 
protected only by thin burlap, he need not be surprised if 
it arrives at destination with a hole, presumably made 
by projecting nail or freight handler’s hook. It is not 
enough that the tariffs may not require crating. Ex- 
perience proves that rugs should be boxed, and we have 
paid a good many claims because of the failure to be se 
protected. Were it not better to pay freight on the 
weight of a little more packing than to have a dissatis- 
fied customer ?’’ 

From such an authoritative source this plain statement 
of the importance of the wood package is invaluable evi- 
dence on the side of the lumber industry in the case 
against the fiber package involving the question whether 
or not goods shipped in the fiber box should receive the 
same rate of freight as goods shipped in a wood pack- 
age. 

It is apparent that the Sait Lake Route is making a 
sincere effort to reduce materially these freight claim 
losses, and that this bulletin to its employees is a sin- 
cere statement of its belief as to the causes of such un- 
necessary losses. 

It is safe to say that very few employees of the Sait 
Lake Route who receive this statement will fail to read 
it. It will compel attention on account of its unique 
character, and it is probably safe to say also that when 
the lumber industry places the facts regarding the wood 
package before shippers in as attractive form those 
facts will receive the attention they deserve or, to quote 
the Salt Lake bulletin again: ‘‘A freight claim pay- 
ment does nobody good. It does not even put the 
claimant in statu quo. He may have lost a customer, 
the customer a sale. . . . The best way to settle a 
claim is to prevent it.’’ 

Certainly no one makes any money out of freight 
claims. And when shippers understand that the wood 
package is a powerful factor in preventing claims the 
wood package will come into its own again. 


mi. 





It 1s no new thing for lumber to sell below cost. Back 
in 1888 there was an Arkansas Hardwood Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. At its meeting on April 14 
of that year it developed that the cost of common lumber 
sold to railroad companies exceeded the price received, 
but especially that sold to the Missouri Pacific, which 
was mostly for bridges, ties and timber requiring good, 


2 ; 


long logs. The expense account, as determined at the 
meeting, was as follows: Standing timber, $1.50; cut- 
ting, 80 cents; hauling to mill, $2.50; sawing, $2.50; 
loading on cars, $1; 15 percent cull, $1.10; total, $9.40. 
This stock was reported sold to the Missouri Pacific sys- 
tem for $9 f. 0. b. cars at the different stations. By the 
way, how does that cost summary compare with one 
made up to day? 
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Necessity for Aggressive Publicity 
Campaign Is Accentuated. 


A story in a recent issue of the Lansing (Mich.) 
Journal under the caption ‘‘ Lumber Price May Handicap 
Building’’ affords ground for serious thought by the 
lumber industry and especially that part of it repre- 
sented by manufacturers of yellow pine. The article is 
especially notable for its evidence of lack of knowledge 
by the writer of true conditions in the lumber industry, 
but that does not lessen the influence it may have upon 
the average reader. Rather, it accentuates the necessity 
of a more aggressive and a nationwide activity on the 
part of the lumber industry in its plan to enlist the 
interest and codperation of the people more generally 
and promote the greater use of wood. The Journal says: 

‘*There is every indication that the demand of the 
foreign market for domestic yellow pine will boost the 
price of that material to such an extent that the person 
who attempts to build next year will find himself handi- 
capped by decidedly high prices. 

‘*Right now several grades of lumber have gone up $2 
a thousand in the last month. Other lumber is advanc- 
ing accordingly and it is said that the larger mills in 
the country are refusing domestic orders since they will 
be forced to run to capacity for months to fill foreign 
contracts. 

‘¢For housing purposes Russia, France and Italy have 
placed orders for millions of feet of yellow pine in 
this country. The contracts, however, are not for first 
class, high-grade stuffs, it is said. Mills will be so busy 
with these orders that little attention will be paid to 
the manufacture of the higher grades. When the present 
stock is exhausted the building circles in the United 
States will feel the cramp. The foreign orders_amount 
to many millions of feet. 

‘*Locally, it is claimed, the outlook is bad for renewal 
of building activity next season. Advance in prices is 
already affecting late fall building. It is claimed that 
the cost of building the ordinary house will be 25 percent 
higher next spring than now.’’ 

The average lay reader when he sees that the price of 
lumber has advanced $2 or $3 a thousand feet within a 
few weeks is very apt to jump to the conclusion that 
prices are soaring into figures beyond the reach of the 
average home builder, not stopping to analyze the situ- 
ation and not realizing that an advance such as referred 
to in the article here reproduced has not yet brought 
yellow pine up to its normal basis but has simply started 
it out of the depth to which it slumped during the 
depression that has been the lumber trade’s portion for 
the last two years. 

At the same time it behooves the manufacturer to 
exercise extreme caution in the matter of advancing 
values and to remember experiences of the past when 
by skyrocketing prices because of a heavy demand a 
point was reached where buyers declined to follow the 
market further, demand slackened and prices declined 
even more rapidly than they had advanced. 

3ut there is an even greater element of danger in the 
situation. Within recent years, inspired thereto largely 
by lavish expenditures by manufacturers in a nationwide 
publicity campaign, people have been induced to use 
other materials in place of wood for many purposes. 
So active and unceasing have been the efforts of pro- 
ponents of alleged fireproof construction that a point 
has been reached where manufacturers must maintain a 
sufficient spread between the price of lumber and that 
of other materials to make it an object for the buyer 
to use wood because of its economy. If lumber prices 
are advanced to the point that makes the cost of a 
building of wood approximate that of one of brick or 
concrete these latter may often be given the preference. 

Thus, while there is yet some distance to advance 
before prices of yellow pine and other woods as well 
have reached a normally profitable basis, this advance 
should be made slowly and the people so far as possible 
be made acquainted with actual conditions in the lumber 
trade. 

Other than the fact that several grades of lumber 
have advanced $2 a thousand feet in price, none of the 
statements in the article reproduced above will bear 
close scrutiny or analysis. Unfortunately, though, the 
average lay reader is apt to take the statements at their 
face value without stopping to investigate or analyze 
them and thus the lumber industry suffers an injury that 
was not really intended. 

Mills are not really declining domestic orders because 
they will be comyelled to run to capacity to fill foreign 
contracts. QThey are in many cases declining to book 
large orders for future delivery at present prices—orders 
that often are desired to be placed by speculative buyers 
who would insist on delivery if prices advanced but who 
would be apt to cancel the orders if the market should 
decline. 

While there have been countless rumors of tremendous 
amounts’ of low grade lumber being sold to foreign 
governments the facts are that these orders total only 
a small proportion of the output of the yellow pine mills 
and plenty of lumber will be available for local con- 
sumption in the building trade. 

Thoughtless people are too often led into error by 





such statements as that quoted: ‘‘ Advance in prices is 
already affecting late fall building. It is claimed that 
the cost of building the ordinary house will be 25 percent 
higher next spring than now.’’ 

This statement was not made with the intention of 
injuring a great industry, but it can have such an effect 
—and the statement will not bear analysis. 

Competent authorities estimate that in a wooden build- 
ing the cost of lumber is approximately 20 percent of 
the cost of the building complete. Then, for the in- 
creased price of lumber to make a building cost 25 
percent more there will have to be an advance in the 
price of that lumber of 125 percent, and no one—even 
in the wildest dreams of fancy—can imagine that there 
will be any such advance. 

To sum up the matter: There is much for the lumber 
industry to do in acquainting the people with the real 
facts pertaining to the industry, and there is great need 
for caution in advancing prices even to the normal basis 
justified by the restoration of a normal demand. 





Giving an Inventor His Place in Manu- 
facturing History. 


How many lumbermen who read a few weeks ago of 
the death of John Torrent, of Muskegon, Mich., gave 
the paragraph more than passing attention? How many 
realized that this man was connected with some of the 
most interesting events and developments of the saw- 
mill industry? Doubtless some remembered how about 
thirty years ago they were defendants in suits brought 
by him and his associates to collect royalties on the steam 
tooth-bar log turner, otherwise known as the ‘‘steam 
nigger.’’ Some others probably remembered the name 
and the man but passed the paragraph over with the 
mental note that another of the pioneers had gone. Yet 
probably the vast majority of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN readers had never heard, in any way to impress 
the name on their memories, of John Torrent. 

The modern sawmill, so far as speed is concerned, is 
chiefly the outgrowth of two great inventions—the steam 
nigger and the shot gun feed, or direct-acting steam 
feed. In the development of the first John Torrent 
was a leading figure. Its development ran through almost 
two decades after the death of Esau Tarrant in 1873. 
This Esau Tarrant was a brother of John Torrent, the 
latter changing the spelling of the family name to make 
it more euphonious and easily remembered. This Esau 
Tarrant devised the toothed bar. This was substantially 
the tooth bar in use today, but it slid up and down in 
a rigid steel frame with absolutely no positive movement 
toward or from the log. It was operated by a friction 
gear that lifted the bar by a rope attached to its bottom 
and carried it up under the log deck and back to the 
winding pulley. It would roll the log against the head 
blocks. 

Alexander Rogers, of Muskegon, came into possession, 
as assignee, of the Esau Tarrant patent. John Torrent 
made an improvement by hinging the upper part of the 
bar, which carried the teeth, so that it would auto- 
matically, by gravity, drop over against the log, there- 
fore making its effective action more certain. ‘Torrent 
was able to defend this innovation successfully in the 
courts. 

About the same time John Orm, of Paducah, Ky., had 
a brilliant idea. He couldn’t use the tooth bar, but he 
tcok a plain bar with a sort of spur or knuckle on the 
edge toward the log and, instead of lifting it by fric- 
tion, put under it one steam cylinder located not so as 
to give a straight upward thrust but so as to press the 
bar against the log. The action of this cylinder was 
positive, and instead of the bar dropping back below 


‘the deck by gravity its movement was as fast as the 


expansion of steam, operating, in fact, as certainly and 
quickly as one of the cylinders in the present steam 
nigger. Here then were two innovations that contained 
the two éssential principles of the present steam nigger. 
Yet neither of them alone was really efficient. 

Then came William E. Hill, of Kalamazoo, Mich., who 
boldly took over the tooth bar, added another cylinder 
under it, gave it free play to and from the log and 
applied the famous universal movement control lever 
whose handling is a marvel to those who first see this 
machine in operation. There was more litigation, but 
finally Hill, by one means or another, established his 
right to the steam nigger. Improvements since his day 
have been merely improvements, with nothing funda- 
mental about them. 

To John Torrent, therefore, timber owner, sawmill 
mar, bold and for a long time succesful Jumber operator, 
the sawmill industry is in part indebted for one of 
the most essential elements of the modern fast mill. 

The shot gun feed was not such an evolution. So far 
as we know, D. Clint Prescott was the sole inventor of 
this revolutionary appliance, and he put it on the market 
complete and efficient. In it have been substantially no 
changes from the beginning, except as to size and minor 
improvements relating to safety and convenience. These 
two machines are iaken as a matter of course by the 
operator of today. They seem to be accepted as integral 
parts of the modern mill and, except where size of logs 


<a, 


dictates some other method of log turning or of driving 
the carriage, they are in universal use. 

Some readers may question the statement that tliese 
were the two fundamental improvements that made the 
modern fast mill possible, but that the statement will 
bear examination seems evident. The band mill had no 
such effect; it was the cutgrowth of a desire to save 
timber, doing so at first at the sacrifice gf speed, and 
also to cut larger Jogs than could well be handled by the 
circular. Now, however, the saving of sawdust does 
not enter into the advantages of the band mill to any 
noticeable extent, but, on the other hand, it has de- 
veloped speed that makes the band mill on the average 
superior to the circular. 

The introduction of the shot gun feed and the stem 
turner had its effect on other parts of the mill. It was 
necessary to speed up the edgers, trimmers, conveyors 
ete. and as a result special types of the secondary ma- 
chines on the mill floor were developed. But funda- 
mentally, since the general introduction of the circular 
saw, there has been nothing else to compare with the 
shot gun feed and the steam nigger in their effect upon 
the rapidity of lunber production. 

John Torrent had lived for a good many years before 
his death in practical retirement, forgotten by the vast 
majority of lumbermen. It is not necessary to ciaim for 
him that he was an industrial philanthropist. He was a 
speculator, a litigant, and his share in the evolution of 
the steam nigger was purely a business matter with him, 
but nevertheless he did his share in that evolution and 
it seems well in the interest of the historical records to 
give him his place in connection with it. 





Orders-in-Council May Affect Ameri- 
can Export Trade. 


News interesting to shippers came from London on 
Wednesday regarding two orders-in-council, the first 
prohibiting British ships from carrying cargo from one 
foreign port to another foreign port after December 1 
unless licensed so to do, the second giving power to 
requisition ships for the carriage of focdstuffs and other 
necessaries. ‘The purposes of these two orders are evi- 
dent. The first is to bring shipping more directly within 
the control of the Government, and the second to assist 
in controlling subsistence problems. 

The immediate feeling in this country is one of alarm 
over the ‘situations that might be developed. The 
United States is still dependent in a very large degree 
upon British shipping for its export and import trade. 
Even to South America three-fourths of the business is 
done under the British flag and therefore the prospect is 
presented of an additional, and for the time insuperable, 
obstacl2 to extending trade with the countries to the 
south of us, as is done today. Furthermore, it presents 
the possibility of regular trade with Europe and ail 
other countries being interfered with. However, that 
view is extreme, for regarding these orders-in-council 
the official statement says: 

‘*Tt is not expected that it will be necessary to inter- 
fere with established service between foreign ports, and 
every effort will be made to avoid disturbing preéxisting 
business arrangements. 

‘<The object of the second order is to secure tonnage 
in case of need for the carriage of foodstuffs and other 
cargoes and to prevent rates on such commodities from 
rising to a prohibitive level.’’ 

While, of course, there is a possibility of serious dis- 
turbance of transportation facilities under these orders, 
they should not be taken too seriously. In fact, so far 
as the lumber trade is concerned, actual benefit may 
result in many instances. Lumber business with Europe 
is largely in lumber for military use or for uses result- 
ing from the war. Even that business has been handi- 
capped by the enormous freight rates charged, and if 
the second order is taken advantage of it is likely 
to bring about a prompter movement of lumber at lower 
rates. Furthermore, the lumber export business is not 
so dependent as are most other lines upon steam, which 
class of vessels are contemplated by the order. Regular 
American business is being carried on very largely now 
in sailing vessels that will not be interfered with by 
these orders. 

The commercial interests that are most likely to be 
affected are the miscellaneous ones that do not ship 
in full cargoes but depend upon the liners. Even they 
are reassured by the explanation given. 





AFTER all his able advance press agentry in behalf 
of the Ship Purchase Bill to be revised it must be 
peeving to Secretary Daniels that Germany should an- 
nounce calmly but with German finality that no ships of 
German registry, wherever laid up or interned, are for 
sale or will be sold until after the war. For, with ship- 
yards full of work and all available vessels busily engaged 
at high rates, how otherwise will the United States Gov- 
ernment, either for itself or for a company that it shall 
promote, be able to purchase or lease vessels in time to 
amount to anything in the war emergency? It was 
really cruel of the Kaiser. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


TROUBLE OVER THIN OAK LUMBER. 


We have a case on which we are seeking advice, and 
write you for same in citing some parallel cases and also 
your expert opinion in the case. The case is as follows: 

Where a firm buys a car of 4/4 quartered oak lumber on 
grade at the market price, No. 1 common and ones and 
twos are the grades. We ship the lumber to them, terms 
2 percent ten days. They receive and unload the car and 
after waiting thirty days take off the discount and pay 
the invoice in full, never saying one word about the lumber 
not being all right. But after they have worked up in their 
factory 75 percent of the car of lumber they want to make 
claim for about the amount of the invoice price of the car 
damages on account of the stock being a little thin, as it 
had to dress and sand up two sides %-inch finish. They 
state they never inspected the car and have sustained this 
amount of damage in working the lumber. They have about 
1,500 feet of the lumber on hand, which we offered to take 
off their hands and pay for before they entered suit. We 
never had a kick on this stock before, but this is the first 
car we have ever shipped these parties. 

They have entered suit to recover about the invoice 
price. Of course we will fight the case and will be glad 
if you will cite a parallel case or cite some precedents, 
if any have been established. : 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not able to give a list 
of law references on the above subject but can state in 
a general way the principles that usually apply to such 
eases as between buyer and seller. In the present high 
development of the manufacturing arts it is not always 
possible for the purchaser of an article to judge of its 
quality by visual inspection at the time of receiving it. 
His acceptance of the material and his proceeding to 
work it do not, therefore, conclude him as having waived 
all claims upon the seller for defective quality—not 
visible upon inspection but apparent in the processes of 
manufacture. 

The above case is, however, not one in point with the 

above principle. Whether a given consignment of lum- 
ber is or is not of fuil thickness is a matter very easily 
determined by visual inspection. It should have been 
so determined by the purchaser at the time of receipt, 
as this would have given the seller an opportunity of 
taking back the material and disposing of it elsewhere. 
It also would have protected the purchaser against losses 
arising from an attempt to manufacture such material 
into forms of product for which it was not suited. In 
the judgment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the only 
clam for damage that a court would sustain in such a 
case would be the difference, if any, between the actual 
market value of the stock as delivered and stock of full 
thickness, and if it were shown that according to the 
market custom stock of this thinness was regularly 
sold and was adaptable to the ordinary manufacturing 
uses (as, for example, in dressing it 4% rather than 7%), 
and if the seller was not put upon notice as to the par- 
ticular use for which it was desired, even this measure 
of damage would fail or be extremely limited. 
_ It, of course, would have been better had the seller 
inquired somewhat carefully into the use to which the 
product was to be put and had he taken pains to sell 
and to deliver on the sale a product that would be sat- 
isfactory to the buyer.—Epiror. ] 





ARTIFICIAL SILK FROM WOOD. 


lam anxious to learn whether or not any of the artificial 
silk so much in use now is made from lumber raised in this 
country, and think perhaps you may be able and willing to 
furnish me the information I desire. 

The “wood silk” manufacturers import norway pine which 
has undergone some of the preliminary processes before 
reaching this country. 


I shall be very grateful for any information you may be 
able to furnish or for any suggestions in regard to where 
Such may be obtained, as I have a class in textiles and know 
it would prove interesting. Our texts do not “begin” early 
enough in the process of manufacture to be entirely satis- 
factory.—Greta E. SMITH, State Manual Training Normal 
School, Pittsburg, Kan. 

[The above letter raises a very interesting inquiry that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not prepared to answer in 
full offhand. The manufacture of artificial silk as a 
Commercially successful proposition has been a develop- 
ment of the last few years and it is only very recently 
that the product has shown a commendable comparison 
with true silk in the quality of durability. As far as 
luster, general appearance and dyeing capacity for tak- 
ng beautiful colors are concerned it has always com- 
pared favorably with the product of the humble and in- 
dustrious silk worm. 

The chemical process by which artificial silk is pro- 
dueed is very similar to that involved in the conversion 
of cotton into eollodion by nitrification. As an interme- 

late step in the latter process, however, the cotton or 

Similar cellulose material is transformed into guncotton 

Y the action of nitric acid before being dissolved in 
ether to form eollodion. Guncotton is a high explosive 
and it is, of course, necessary to modify the treatment 
of Cellulose to produce artificial silk in such a way as 

avoil qualities of explosiveness or inflammability. 

Y lady’s hose must, of course, have no other dangerous 
qualities than those of attractiveness. Cellulose, how- 
“er, is reduced to a collodion-like form—a thick, viscous 
‘quid much like that from which the multiple thread of 

€ silk worm or that of spiders is produced. This is 
eeormed into fibers also by a mechanical process 

’pted from the animal kingdom. The liquid is forced 
ee very fine holes and, the dissolving medium being 
‘ye Volatile, rapidly dries into its thread-like form and 

ereaiter treated in the manufacturing processes as 
mee it were natural silk. 

fi ” ““fiber silk’? of the stores is, of course, this arti- 

4l silk and is used not alone for hosiery but also for 


many other silken articles, and was widely employed in 
the manufacture of neckties before the product was suf- 
ficiently perfected to give satisfactory wear in knitted 
goods. A case is recalled of a recent purchase of a pair 
of ladies’ ‘‘silk’’? hose in a beautiful shade of tan in 
a Chicago store at the low price of 38 cents which proved 
remarkably durable in wear. 

The chemical processes by which artificial silk is pro- 
duced have been promoted chiefly in Germany and 
France and have given rise to a large industry. The 
cellulose used is a wood product and its manufacture 
is closely allied with the manufacture of paper, except 
that the cellulose from which silk is produced must be 
of high quality. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not ad- 
vised as to how far the actual production of artificial 
silk has been developed in this country, but will make 
inquiries and will have something further to say upon 
this subject in a later issue—EbITorR.] 


MORE ABOUT THAT LEATHER CASE FOR A 
LUMBER RULE. 


We noted in your last issue your somewhat facetious re- 
marks in connection with the inquiry of someone regarding 
a lumber rule case. We will be pleased to have you forward 
us the name of your correspondent, as we are in a position 
to supply his long felt want. We enclose stamped envelope 
for reply. 

The amusement which you seemed to derive from the idea 
of a case for a lumber rule is due no doubt to the fact that 
your experience, if any, with a lumber rule has been con- 
fined to a lumber yard, in which realm a case would be 
an absurdity. 

If, however, a lumber rule gets very far away from a 
lumber yard the desirability of a case or something to hide 
it becomes apparent. If you will take a rule in your hand 
and stand, as the writer has often done, at the corner of 
Clark and Monroe streets waiting for a car, you will observe 
that the rule and you attract considerable attention; that 
people will stare and keep their eyes turned toward it as 
they are passing; that some other pilgrim waiting for a 
ear will venture to inquire what it is and what all the 
figures on it are for; and perhaps the conductor, as he takes 
your fare and makes change, will confide to you that he 
used to use one of them things; and as you push your way 
toward the front of the car you may catch the hook on 
some lady’s dress and otherwise get into trouble; and when 
you are fortunate enough to obtain a seat you will soon 
become aware that the two young ladies on the opposite 
seat are speculating between themselves as to what it is, and 
that may tempt you into more trouble, and so on, until you 
are again safe within the confines of a lumber yard. 

If, on the other hand, you have the thing in a neat leather 
case people seem to think you are of the leisure class and 
are going fishing or hunting, according to the season. 


[The somewhat frivolous way in which the inquiry 
referred to was treated (without any disrespect to the 
inquirer, however), appears to have been entirely jus- 





UTILIZATION CONTEST EXTENDED. 


In order that every opportunity may be given 
to bring out new ideas and suggestions that will 
be of value to leaders of the lumber industry 
who are engaged in the work of promoting the 
greater use of wood, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has agreed to extend until January 1, 
1916, its contest on ‘‘How to Promote the Sale 
of Forest Products.’’ 

Fifty dollars in cash will be paid by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as prizes for the 
best ideas and suggestions for advertising and 
selling forest products, for suggestions as to new 
uses of wood—in fact anything that will create 
a greater demand for the products of the forest. 

Any reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

is eligible to enter this contest. Letters should 
be written on one side of the paper only and, if 
possible, should be typewritten. The letters 
should be signed with the writers’ names and 
addressed to the Utilization Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. Prizes will be awarded 
as follows: ; 
For best letter received..........$25.00 in cash 
For second best letter received... 10.00 in cash 
For third best letter received..... 5.00 in cash 
For next best four letters........ 2.50 each 


This contest will close with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S issue of January 1, 1916; con- 
sequently all letters submitted must be received 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office not 
later than December 29, 1915. 

Contestants are requested to be as brief as 
possible in outlining their ideas and plans in 
order that their letters may be kept within 
reasonable bounds. The award of prizes will be 
announced just as soon after the contest is 
closed as is possible for the judges to render a 
decision. 











‘ 
tified by the rise which it invited and the above letter 
is a very clever summary of some interesting weaknesses 
of humanity in a crowd. 

The writer’s letterhead shows him to be a dealer in 
lumber yard supplies of many useful sorts, of whom this 
department was previously in ignorance. He has been 
supplied with the address of the inquirer in questien.— 
Epitor.] 


WHO CAN FINISH UP WALNUT GUN STOCKS? 


I am very much interested to get the names of any con- 
cerns anywhere in the East or West or middle West or 
South that can finish up rough walnut gun stock and if 
you happen to know the names of any mills that are equipped 
to do this work or that would consider doing it for the next 
year would be glad to hear from you.—INquiry No. 99. 


[There are probably a number of woodworking fac- 
tories upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S subscription 
list that would be interested in a contract of this sort 
and it is, therefore, published for general information 
and the address of the inquirer wiil be supplied upon 
request.—EDIToRr. | 


EFFECT OF VARIOUS WOODS ON CORROSION OF 
NAILS. 


In the writer’s humble opinion the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is overlooking a bet in not formulating rules cover- 
ing yellow pine shingles, encouraging their production and 
pushing their consumption. ‘ 

It may not be a new discovery, but the writer recently 
noticed that the wire nails so sedulously attacked by the 
cedar people appear to rust only in cedar and cypress 
shingles. For example, I recently placed a small wire nail 
on a pine shingle, one on a cypress and one on a cedar. 
They were all wet and left exposed. Within two or three 
days an examination showed the one on the pine to have 
very much less rust on it than on either the other two 
shingles. Is there anything in pine that acts as an antidote, 
so to speak, to rust?—WILLIAM STEEN, Superintendent 
Lufkin (Tex.) Land & Lumber Company. 


[The above letter was recognized as raising an interest- 
ing question and was referred to S. F. Acree, in charge 
of the Section of Derived Products at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and brings out from 
that gentleman the following very interesting communi- 
cation: 


Your letter of September 16 with a copy of the inquiry 
of Mr. Steen of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Company is re- 
ceived. I regret to state that this laboratory has no authentic 
information on the rate at which nails or other forms of 
iron will rust when placed in contact with various species 
of wood. This problem has come up several times during 
the past year in connection with the use of various woods 
for decking and other construction on warships. The Navy 
Department forwarded to this laboratory for examination a 
piece of guijo wood that had shown a marked corrosive 
action on lug screws and metal fastenings after only six 
months’ contact. The wood was found to contain appreciable 
quantities of free acetic acid that was leached from the 
guijo sawdust with cold water and carefully identified. 

It is a well known fact that dilute solutions of even weak 
acids are very active agents in the promotion of rust forma- 
tion, so that the corrosive action of guijo wood could be 
readily explained on this basis. The acid content of several 
woods was determined by passing steam through the saw- 
dust and titrating the distillate with standard alkali. The 
percents of acid obtained for the air-dry woods were as 
follows : 

Acetic acid 


percent 
Gallo WOOEs . cc vccwcccscescevevee 0.220 
| ere err TT er - 0.078 
Port Orford cedar...ccccccodscvecr'e 0.036 
DOUSIAS AF cccccccieccccwesoscses - 0.071 
Longleaf pine ....cccccccccccces - 0.024 


The acid content of wood would appear to be an important 
factor in assisting corrosion, although a solution of oxygen 
in water is the main agency. It is merely a question of time 
before the ordinary nail will rust in any wood, and after 
rusting has once begun it is a very difficult thing to check. 

If this laboratory can be of further service to you please 
do not hesitate to write me fully. 

The gist of the above letter would appear to be that 
while yellow pine wood may not be actually a deterrent 
of rust, it may be largely lacking in elements promotive 
of rust which might be present in other woods. The 
test that Mr. Steen suggests is interesting, but not en- 
tirely conclusive. Actual tests extending over several 
years on nails actually driven into shingles in service 
upon roofs would deal more directly with the practical 
factors of the problem. Perhaps other readers have some 
experiences that may throw light upon this question.— 
EDITOR. | 

Vicr Consut General Carl R. Loop, of London, quotes 
a letter from the general manager of one of the English 
railroads in which the Englishman says that English rail- 
ways formerly received ties largely from countries bor- 
gering the Baltic Sea. Owing to the European war this 
supply is cut off. It is estimated that between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 ties will be required by the English rail- 
ways in 1916. The dimensions of ties required by the 
English railways are 5 inches by 10 inches by 9 feet. 
Most roads demand strict adherence to the established 
dimensions, though some lines may relax their require- 
ments to approach more nearly the standard dimensions 
in use in the United States; however, the ties must be 
5 inches thick. In 1914 Great Britain imported wooden 
ties of all kinds to the value of $3,192,400. A list of 
British importers of railway ties may be obtained upon 
application to the bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington, D. C., or to its branch offices. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The lumber trade has reached the season of the 
wear when, under ordinary conditions, a decided check 
in the volume of orders and the movement of lumber 
could be expected. But while the season is unques- 
tionably having its effect it is not reducing business 
to such an extent as usual. In fact, advices to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN go to show that the demand 
is still on the whole growing. Wholesale consumers 
and retailers the country over and in nearly all lines 
are conducting their business as though this were the 
middle of September instead of November. The sea- 
son was so late in many sections that necessary or 
desirable stocking up has been postponed anywhere 
from a month to ten weeks. 


* * * 


Furthermore, the underlying causes that have 
brought about the improved condition of the lumber 
business are still at work, many of them being influ- 
enced by ordinary considerations of seasonableness. 
For example, in the industries the tremendous expan- 
sion in the steel business is still going on and promises 
so to do for some time. With the highest iron and 
steel output ever recorded the supply is still below 
the demand and every effort is being made to increase 
the output, which will be limited only by the supply 
of ore, lake shipment of which must come to an end 
before long, leaving many furnaces inadequately sup- 
plied. Since unquestionably the steel business, to- 
gether with the manufacture of other lines of goods 
demanded by the warring countries of Europe, is 
responsible in large measure for activity in other lines, 
including lumber, so long as there is this steady devel- 
opment in the war lines there is likely to be a con- 
tinued expansion in other lines affected by them. 


* * * 


The demands on the lumber industry from these 
sources are of three principal classes: . First, for 
wood that goes into manufacturing processes, or into 
the goods themselves; second, the requirement for 
boxes and crating; third, the demand for material with 
which to house rapidly growing and shifting working 
forces. Then there is the indirect effect of these 
special manufacturing activities in putting to work 
many thousands of men who might otherwise be idle, 
distributing money on an increased wage scale and 
thus giving stimulus to the general industries of the 
country. It therefore seems probable that the usual 
winter dullness in the lumber trade will not be felt so 
sharply as in the ordinary season and, while a check 
has been noted and it can not be expected that the 
trade will actually expand in volume during the win- 
ter, it ls likely to hold its own, or so nearly so that 
than winter’s demand may be ex- 


a more ordimary 


pected. 
* * * 

Lumber buyers generally are asking what can be 
expected as to prices. Will they continue to advance, 
will they hold their own or ean general declines be 
expected? To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it seems that 
in view of the above considerations and many others, 
including the fact that lumber consumption or at least 
lumber sales are in excess of production in practically 
every line, no recession in price is to be expected. In 
fact, for a little time yet price advances would seem 
to be indicated by the conditions. The upward move- 
ment of prices is still under way and has as yet shown 
no signs of cessation. It looks as though prices are 
to continue to advance until the situation as to stocks 
on hand has been worked out to a normal balance. 
When that point has been reached, whether it be 
four weeks or eight weeks from now, there will be a 
pause for breath. Then will come a period of two or 
three months of the usual winter quietude and then 
will begin to show itself the spring demand for build- 
ing lumber and for stocking up purposes in dealer 
and factory yards. Certainly this department, while 
not expecting any great further advances in prices, 
ean see no reason for declines. 


* * * 


The trade has been apprehensive of a car shortage, 
but its fears seem to have been largely groundless. 
There is a shortage of railroad equipment practically 
the country over, but it is well distributed and for 
the most part the roads are handling the situation 
better than ever beforé. Movement of cars is 
prompter, terminal facilities are being taken better 
advantage of and closer codperation is shown between 
shippers and carriers. From all parts of the lumber 
country come complaints of insufficient or unprompt 
car supply, but these complaints are for the most part 
trivial so far as the general situation is concerned, 
though serious enough to the individuals directly 
affected. The problem the roads have had to confront 
was how to handle a crop unprecedented in quantity 
with at the same time some special disadvantages. 
The export demand for grain is heavy, but the vessels 


with which to meet that demand are too few or too 
uncertain in their movements. Therefore there is some 
congestion at ocean terminals and consequently many 
thousands of cars are not performing their full duty. 
Yet the situation has been handled admirably, and 
what in other years of corresponding movement would 
have amounted to a tying up of the lumber industry 
has this year comparatively slightly affected it. 
* * * 

The export situation in lumber is puzzling everyone. 
The air is full of rumors as to enormous quantities of 
lumber inquired for from abroad, but many of these 
rumors prove to have no foundation. One order may 
be magnified into half a dozen, each twice the size of 
the original. Yet there has been during the last three 
months a very active movement of lumber to Europe. 
The absolute figures demonstrate ‘the truth of that state- 
ment. The columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
week to week give not merely rumors but facts. From 
the various ports come the sailing dates and names of 
vessels that have gone out loaded with specified quan- 
tities of lumber. When a vessel actually clears with 
4,000,000 feet of lumber or ties for a definite port it 
van no longer be denied that someone has had the bene- 
fit of the order. During the last month the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports have been the chief beneficiaries of this 
foreign business, for during that time the Panama Canal 
has been closed, with a practical stoppage of business 
to the eastern Atlantic, and there has not yet been time 
to readjust shipping routes so as to divert business else- 
where. But, as the weeks go on, lumber that might have 
gone to Europe is being used to meet the demand from 
Australia, the west coast of South America, the Orient 
ete. 

* * * 

Progress in Mexico toward settlement of its difficul- 
ties is already reflected in business being done in lumber 
to that country. The first signs of reviving business 
were the requirements for rebuilding the railroads. Until 
Mexican transportation systems are put on their feet a 
normal business ean not be done; but already enough of 
the country has been cleared of war menace so that rail- 
roads are being opened up, and if similar progress is 
made during the next few months it is likely that by 
spring a large Mexican business can be done. 


* * * 


It is gratifying to note that practically all the de- 
partments ot the lumber business are showing gains in 
demand and prices, although as yet the demand is spotted 
and is unequal as between grades. For example, north- 
ern pine of the better grades is moving slowly, while the 
lower grades are well cleaned up. Lumber require. 
ments have not so evened themselves as to call for an 
even distribution of stock, but, when one looks at 
southern yellow pine, northern pine, western pine, fir, 
spruce, hemlock or the hardwoods, he finds a decidedly 
better condition. Advances of from $1 to $4 a thousand 
in southern yellow pine during the last two weeks—these 
advanees covering most of the items on the list—have 
led to a better demand and higher prices in every other 
great market species of wood. The general business 
situation of the country is also favorable to lumber, 
although perhaps not so directly or to such an extent 
as in some other lines. But the favorable building 
situation, of course, is immediately reflected in !umber. 
Bank clearings reached last month unprecedented pro- 
portions, showing a growth of trade through the coun- 
try in which lumber ean not fail to share, 


¥ * * 


The trade was interested this week in a circular 
letter sent out by a yellow pine wholesale distributing 
house of St. Louis notifying its sales representatives 
to stop taking any more business. The circular was 
of especial interest because the concern is one of the 
heaviest wholesalers of southern lumber and represents 
not merely the wholesale business proper but a very 
large output of lumber from a number of important 
mill companies. Furthermore, it is a highly organized 
concern that has not only its own salaried salesmen on 
the road but operates also through commission sales- 
men. The cireular contained the following by way 
of explanation of its withdrawal from the immediate 
market: ‘‘This is caused by our having practically 
no lumber at our different plants, being heavily over- 
sold, and our railroad friends advising it is impossible 
to furnish us with empty cars. Our shipments for 
September and October were extremely heavy and 
the result is our stocks are all ‘shot to pieces.’ Our 
present order file under normal conditions would enable 
us to run at least sixty days without taking a single 
order and now that cars are short we would not caro 
to take any more orders until we can see daylight.’’ 

* * * 


The above reflects a quite general feeling among 
the larger southern operators. There is no doubt that 


stocks are badly broken. The yellow pine demand 
has been abnormal in its character, owing partly to the 
delayed season in the agricultural districts, partly to 
the influence cf war orders. Stocks of different grades 
and sorts have not moved in their accustomed pro- 
portions. The result is that assortments are badly out 
of line, and it is to be noted that the sales forces are 
now very largely engaged in an effort to move certain 
classes of stock rather than the mill product as a 


whole. 
* * * 


So general is this condition of stock unevenness that 
it has had a material effect upon prices, and a favor- 
able one. It might be supposed that surpluses in stock 
would have as much effect upon the price situation as 
shortages, but the shortages are so numerous and pro. 
nounced that they very largely overcome the other 
influence and the producers are more concerned with 
bringing their over stocks up to the sale value standard 
of the items of which they are short than they are in 
the mere problem of evening up their assortments. 


* * * 


The weekly report of the Southern Pine Association, 
issued on November 8, indicates that the season has 
come when a falling off of current quick order business 
is to be expected—that the trade is entering the com- 
paratively quiet period characteristic of the winter 
months. For a good while orders have exceeded ship- 
ments and the list of unfilled orders has been increas- 
ing. Now business is practically at a balance, although 
the previous satisfactory condition of shipments in 
excess of production continues. The number of un. 
filled orders has been gaining all through October, but 
during, the first week in November almost an exact 
balance> was shown between shipments and orders 
received. So well has the statistical position of the 
southern yellow pine trade been developed that prices 
are still advancing and fear of a recession during the 
winter months is being laid aside. While from now 
on, for three or four months, the current demand wil! 
not be so large as it has been and shipments will nat- 
urally fall off, the rate of production will decline in a 
still greater measure, so that there is no reason for 
fearing that plethora of stocks and consequent eager. 
ness to sell will have a depressing effect upon prices. 
The situation during the first week in -November, as 
shown elsewhere, is briefly stated in these percentages: 
Shipments exceeded production for the week 12.24 per- 
cent; orders exceeded production for the week 11.24 
percent; shipments exceeded orders for the week .89 
percent. Trade, therefore, is running about 11 percent 


above output. 
* * * 


Substantial basis for a large business in building 
lumber ard in all classes of stock that find use in the ag- 
ricultural districts is found in the November crop report 
of the Department of Agriculture, which deals espe- 
cially with values of the crops based on the last pre- 
liminary estimate, which will stand until the final 
reports are in and on the present values. The esti 
mate of the money yield of the leading crops this 
year is five and one-half billion dollars, or more than half 
a billion greater than the values realized in 1914, which 
was the previous banner value year. Corn of course heads 
the list in big figures of volume and in total value. The 
estimated yield is 3,090,509,000 bushels, against 2,672, 
804,000 in 1914 and a five years average during 1909-1915 
of 2,708,334,000. While the quality has been injured ma- 
terially by frosts in the northern part of the central corm 
belt the aggregate yield and the price more than make 
amends, the figure being $1,913,025,071. The wheat crop 
of 1,002,029,000 bushels, which is about one-fourth of 
the world’s wheat crop of 1915, is worth $932,888,9%, 
or $54,000,000 above the record made last year. The oat 
yield is 1,517,478,000 bushels, nearly 100,000,000 bushels 
better than the record year of 1912, while its value * 
$532,599,822, or $33,000,000 more than the record value 
set last year. A table showing the quantity of the pm 
cipal crops this year and last, together with the values 
this year, is as follows: 
1915, Prelim. Value, 1915. 
3,025,07 


§88,99" 


Crop. 1914, Final. 


Corn 





Wheat ........ 1,002,029,000 891,017,000 9 . 
SORTS: aieccatase 1,517,478,000 1,141,000.000 582 599,82 
Barley 236,682,000 194,953,000 118,577, 68" 
BR hs news 44,179,000 42,779,000 —337,861,40" 
Buckwheat .... 16,350,000" 16,881,000 12,854,79 
Potatoes ...... 359,253,000 405,921,000 218.425,82 
Sweet potatoes. 66,650,000 56,574,000 42,456,09° 
Hay, tons..... 101,276,000 88,686,000 —-877,054,80" 
Cotton, Ibs. ....5,250,000,000 7,718,980,000 609,000.08 
Tobacco, ibs... .1,050,025,000 1,034,679,000 ——_1005,002,00 
Flaxseed ...... 18,446,000 15,559,000 30, 050/50 
BN Satire: 26,251,000 23,649,000 22,818,858 
Peaches ....... 64,218,000 54,109,000 60,615) 
Pears ......... 11,216,000 12,086,000 ery 
Apples, bbls... 76,670,000 84,400,000 164,880 

Sugar beets.... 6,158,000 5,288,000 Shee 
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RN Pret er 6d 

Within the last few weeks much has been heard about 
runaway markets. A check has been put upon the war 
stocks on the e&changes, but in practically every other 
respect conditions are stronger and speculation is more 
active than ever. Now it begins to look like a runaway 
country. The reviewer is attracted by the tone of such 
an expounder of business conditions as is Bradstreet’s, 
and attracted not altogether favorably, for it looks as 
though that representative of conservative business, in 
company with many other representative journals, had 
almost lost its head. The favorable features of the sea- 
son’s developments in domestic industry and trade, cou- 
pled with equally favorable conditions in foreign com- 
merece, are a legitimate reason for congratulation and 
for hope. But it should not be forgotten that back of 
temporary conditions and seasonable movements lie stern, 
fundamental and permanent conditions that have to do 
with the years or the decades rather than the months or 
the weeks, and that wise men will not allow themselves 
to be blinded to the things that endure by the dancing, 
dazzling iridescence of that which is ephemeral. 

* * * 

That famous first department of Bradstreet’s headed 
‘State of Trade’’ is filled in the issue of November 6 
with such statements as these: 

Apparently, pessimism has been altogether unseated, activ- 
ity in the stock market continues, money is plethoric, legiti- 
mate demand is being supplied at easy rates, collections are 
freer, railway traffic, east and northwest, is of record propor- 
tions, the grain movement from the leading producing States 
has reached a new high-water mark, production of pig iron 
is the largest in the history of the country, prices for iron and 
steel continue on an ascending scale, railway buying indicates 
pressure to get orders booked, bank clearings for October set 
up a peak level that will be hard to surpass. * * * Ac- 
tive trade, better collections, enormous stock speculation, 
large crop movement, record export trade, high prices of com- 
modities and record iron production and demand are all re- 
flected in the October total of bank clearings, which aggre- 
gated $20,052,233,222, a gain of $3,050,000,000, or 18 percent, 
over the hitherto record month of October, 1912. * * * 
Heavy buying of steel-making pig iron, increased trading in 
foundry grades, record outputs, higher prices for steel as well 
as pig iron, with signs of a runaway market, characterize the 
country’s basic industries. * * * Plate mills are being 
crowded by orders from car builders, locomotive shops and ves- 
sel yards. Shipyards almost everywhere are busy. Railway 
buying is conspicuous, and the Pennsylvania’s requirements 
call for 175,000 tons of steel rails. Car orders have been 
coming along with a rush and the end of the new buying 
movement is not in sight. 

# * * * 

The above are but examples of the expressions that 
characterize the entire review. To be sure, the other 
side of the situation is not entirely ignored, but when a 
recession in war stocks is noted it is balanced by the im- 
provement in domestic stocks; while comments as to 
impairment of the value of corn by early frost, some 
disappointment with the cotton situation and other minor 
drawbacks but emphasize the general tone of enthusiastic 
and heedless optimism. The things stated are true in 
the main and for the time, but all or nearly all are based 
on conditions that are temporary. If the temporary can 
be made permanent, if the booms of today ean be solid- 
ified into permanent prosperity, then indeed the country 
is to be congratulated; but the danger is that under such 
stimuli to the imagination and hope we may forget to 
strengthen our foundations while proceeding to upbuild 
the walls of our castles. Attention should be given to 
foundations as well as to the superstructure in this time 
o* change in industry and commerce in this country and 
‘ve world over. We must get ready for the new condi- 
‘ons that will appear in unforeseen form and effect when 
tse war is over. We can be unfeignedly glad that our 
“mestie conditions are better, that our people are busy 
or are having the opportunity of profitable employment 

en to them. We ean be thankful for these blessings, 

we are for the blessings of peace in a world of war, 
at we must not become mentally dazzled by bubbles and 

gh sounding words. 
* 


* * 
In what respect can the foundations be strengthened, 
, to reverse the question, what are the dangers and 
eaknesses against which business should guard itself? 
« the foreign trade we have had opportunity to enter 
‘“arkets hitherto closed to American goods or to make 
“her markets more familiar with the products of the 
‘aited States. But when the war is over there will 
°c a desperate effort by the now warring powers to 
shi stablish their industries and their trade along the 
id lines and to extend them. Predictions are con- 
; adietory regarding what the conditions will be fol- 
‘owing the war, but the above statement can not be 
(uestioned. Manufacturers of Germany, France and 
England may be handicapped by scarcity of labor and 








higher wages, but nevertheless the effort will be made 
to beat back the invasion of American goods into what 


they consider their trade fields. From a domestic 
standpoint we are building up new industries, but 
there is danger that we may be putting capital in 
great quantities into enterprises that may not be able 
to face the new conditions that will arise at the end 
of the war. The believer in a protective tariff feels 
very strongly just now that before the war shall end 
we should fortify ourselves with a tariff carefully 
revised to protect these new industries and avoid the 
danger of their being swamped by a peculiarly relent- 
less competition. Many economists believe that we 
must go further than any particular scheme of tariff 
revision and make it possible to meet the at present 
unforeseen as it shows itself. - Since the wisest are 
at odds over the future, it must be admitted by those 
who are willing to confess to less than omniscience 
that provision should be made to meet emergencies as 
they arise. This they believe might be done through 
a properly constructed tariff commission. No one can 
tell whether a barrier that may now be erected against 
an anticipated flood in a certain channel may be high 
enough or wide enough or whether, in fact, it may not 
turn out to be more formidable than is necessary. 
Therefore it should be possible to change tariffs as 
conditions arise without the necessity of waiting for 
the action of Congress, which might consider a tariff 
schedule as a whole, whereas the imperative need 
might be for changed items only, but those to be made 
promptly. Some way should be devised by which 
Congress, and the House of Representatives in partic- 
ular, could delegate its responsibilities to some impar- 
tial, non-political commission which should have the 
ability, information and power to do the needed thing 
at the time when it is needed. 
* * * 

Note this condition also: Our great commercial com- 
petitors are countries whose policies are in immediate 
control of keen, aggressive men who can give or assume 
authority to meet emergencies as they arise. They act 
with the conditions. We wait until after the event 
and then with delay and turmoil elect a Congress, and 
perhaps a President, to formulate an answer—to find a 
solution of the problem. Let’s reverse that procedure. 
Let’s get ready now. 

* * 

The erazy speculation in the war stocks, which within 
the last two weeks has had a violent setback, amounting 
almost to a collapse, had one desirable effect upon the 
domestic business situation. For years speculative inter- 
est in the stock exchange has been subnormal. Unfor- 
tunate experiences of the past plus many sermons as to 
the unwisdom, even the immorality, of speculation, have 
held in check the gambling instinct so pronounced in the 
American character. The temptation of the war stocks, 
however, was too great and the stories of fortunes sud- 
denly made tempted the country into Wall Street again. 
Then came losses, emphasizing the old warnings against 
the folly of gambling with the other man’s implements. 
But the speculative spirit had been so thoroughly aroused 
that the reverses could not subdue it and therefore it 
has turned to more legitimate channels. If the war 
stocks were too dangerous there remained railroad stocks, 
industrial stocks that are not primarily dominated by 
the war influences, and bonds of all classes based upon 
American investments and business. 

* * * 

This is perhaps an unmoral view to take of the situa- 
tion, but it seems plain that this hazardous game of 
speculation in war stocks has had the good result of 
stimulating interest in American investments, industries 
and trade that have so long needed the help if not of a 
speculative at least of an active investment interest. It 
looks now as though the bar upon our financial resources, 
which has with such paralyzing effect shut out adequate 
aecess to them by even the most deserving of domestic 
enterprises, had been raised; that for a time at any rate 
the stream of money that has been turned toward the 
war securities will continue to flow, but diverted to the 
railroads, to the industries that are not subject to the 
hazards of war orders, and perhaps to legitimate foreign 
trade (and by legitimate no reflection upon the legiti- 
macy from a legal standpoint of the war order business 


is intended). 
* * * 


During the last week of October 25,300 freight cars 
were ordered from the car builders of the country, mak- 
ing a total of 34,099 for October, and bringing the total 
for the first ten months of the calendar year to 86,589, 


- 








exceeding the total business of 1914 by nearly 6,000 ears. 
The bulge in demand from the railroads has been sud- 
cen and seems to have resulted not merely from the 
actual needs of the roads but from the apprehension 
caused by the tying up of the steel industry in other 
directions for the remainder of this year and to a con- 
siderable extent for 1916. It is said also that orders for 
10,000 ears are still pending and that a still larger num- 
ber are being felt for in a cautious way. In addition to 
orders for new cars a good deal of repair work is being 
done and orders are placed freely for steel underframes 
and other parts required in construction work. While the 
bulk of the business is for all-steel cars, the congestion 
in the steel business is leading to the construction of 
many wooden cars or steel underframed ears with wood 
superstructure. In addition to the heavy ear orders 
during the last week of October orders for 140 locomo- 
tives were reported placed, which is in addition to eighty 
announced the previous week. The heaviest buyers were 
the Pennsylvania Railroad with seventy-five and the Santa 
Fe with thirty. The Iron Age reports that the Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis & Western will shortly award contracts 
for forty-two locomotives. 
* * * 

October was a record month in the pig iron industry 
of the United States. For the first time in its history, 
the Iron Age says, production passed the 3,000,000-ton 
mark. Its information shows that the output of coke 
iron in the thirty-one days of October reached the unpre- 
cedented figure of 3,125,491 tons. This tremendous out- 
put of pig, of course, is based upon the unprecedented 
demand for steel and sc, since the beginning of the 
year, the pig iron output has doubled. There seems tu 
be no chance of a letup in the demand for steel, not- 
withstanding the strong advances in prices. Rumors 
that the Allies will restrict their purchases of American 
steel because of high prices seem unjustified by their 
continued purchases and by the fact that the war has 
developed into one of tonnage of steel to be fired out of 
guns. In addition to the tremendous demand from abroad 
is the revived domestic demand, railroad buying especially 
being at high pressure. The Pennsylvania Railroad alone 
has placed 175,000 tons for 1916 delivery. 

* * - 

Added to conditions throughout the country which have 
resulted in a practical shortage of freight ears for the 
current movement is a special condition in New York and 
other ports which affects the railroads that do the bulk of 
the movement for export. Shipping people estimate that 
the New York Central and the Pennsylvania have 10,000 
cars each awaiting unloading at New York and the Erie 
nearly half as many. Other roads are also affected by 
the same problem, which is the lack of vessel room. This 
situation fluctuates, of course, from day to day, for a 
single large vessel may clean up five or six trainloads 
of freight and half a dozen vessels may be available 
for loading at the same time; but then will be a lack of 
vessels and, unable to determine the supply of vessel 
room, the railroads are obliged to let the cars stand. 
Eyery effort is being made, it is said, to move cars 
promptly at port terminals, but storage space is insuf- 
ficient. Yet, in view of all the difficulties, the roads are 
doing remarkably well in moving trade and there is com- 
paratively little complaint from shippers. 

* * * 

The nine months’ foreign trade of the United States 
culminating in September, as the biggest month in the 
history of the nation, leaves a trade balance in favor of 
the United States of $1,230,390,381, according to reports 
sent out by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
meree. Last year during the first nine months this bal- 
ance was a little in excess of $57,000,000, resulting from 
difference between exports and imports, which were each 
within $1,400,000,000. This year during the nine months 
ending with September the exports are valued at $2,531,- 
485,167 and imports at $1,302,094,786. The increases in 
September this year compared with the corresponding 
month of last year are shown in practically every impor- 
tant item. Exports in foodstuffs more than doubled and 
the same was true of manufactures ready for consump- 
tion. Imports, however, did not increase and there is 
therefore no gain in Government revenue from customs. 
Going back to the July figures, the twelve items classed 
as war materials, which include munitions of war, auto 
trucks, horses, rubber manufactures and wool manufac- 
tures, totaled in that month $35,500,000, against $1,860,- 
000 last year... These items for the full year ending with 
August, 1915, were $283,521,974, as against $34,323,476 
last year. . 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

A new feat in aviation was accomplished at Pensacola, Fla., 
recently when a navy aeroplane was shot into the air from the 
decks of the cruiser North Carolina by means of a device 
upon which navy airmen have been working for three years. 

Plans for a naval training camp on the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan at the Great Lakes naval training station for training 
different classes of recruits at the different seasons of the year 
have been suggested by William Mather Lewis, secretary of the 
Illinois division of the Navy League of the United States. 

A movement to combine all relief societies founded in this 
country since the start of the Huropean war under the control 
of the American National Red Cross and to obtain for tnat 
organization a permanent endowment of $100,000,000 was 
started November 9 at a meeting in the home of Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid at New York. . ; 

The net profit of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion is now $1,410,874, it was announced November 9. The 
total income of the exposition since the opening to October 31 





A 16-inch gun, said to be the largest of its class in the world, 
left Watertown, Mass., November 4 on a train of specially 
constructed cars for the proving grounds at Sandy Hook. 
Ultiniately it will be used in the Vanama Canal fortifications. 
The gun was cast at the Government arsenal at Water- 
viliet, N. Y. . 

The Federal grand jury at New York November 8 handed to 
Judge Howe, of the United States district court, a blanket 
indictment charging six of the alleged German bomb plotters 
with two different offenses under the admiralty division of the 
United States criminal code. ‘ _ 

In an address before the Manhattan Club at New York 
November 4, President Wilson voiced his approval of the new 
program of national defease and preparedness and sounded a 
call for renewed patriotism. ; : 

Suffrage leaders in Greater New York at a meeting Novem- 
ber 4 raised $100,000 in cash and pledges with whicn to con- 
tinue their battle for the ballot. a, 

In an address on national preparedness at the National 
Security League banquet at Chicage November 10 former 
President William Howard Taft urged a navy equal to that 
of Germany and a regular standing army of the mobile 
type in the United States” of at least 100,000 men, to be 
organized as a nucleus for an army ot 500,000 men if invasion 
threatened. ' 

Towns in Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota November 
10 were swept by a tornado which wrecked many buildings 
and killed a number of persons. The extent of the damage 
and loss of life could not be ascertained definitely because 
the storm tore down wires and shut off communication for 
several hours. : 

The No. 4 machine shop of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
at South Bethlehem, Pa., was destroyed by fire November 1U 
with a loss estimated at from $1,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

In an address before the Chicago Association of Commerce 
November 10 Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman advocated armed 
preparedness not alone for national defense in time of stress 
but as a means of enforcing the Monroe doctrine and the 
open door policy in the Orient. : 

United States Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, November 
10, in tne National Guard convention at San Francisco, de- 
clared that he would not support and would vigorously oppose 
any plan for national defense that did not include the guard 
in the first line of defense. 


Washington. 


Secretary Garrison made public November 5 an outline ot 
the army’s part in the national defense program to Le sub- 
mitted to Congress in December by the administration. In 
brief, it is proposed to increase the regular army from 108,008 
to 141,843 officers and men (changing the term of enlistment 
from four years with the colors and three years on furlougua 
to two years with the colors and four years on furlough) ; to 
organize a Federal citizen army of 400,000 (to be enlisted 133,- 
00U a year for three years) ; to strengthen the State militia by 
increased appropriations and closer codperation, and to spend 
$20,000,000 a year for four years on coast defenses and $26,- 
000,000 a year for four years in the accumulation of reserve 
material for use by a force of 500,000 men. 

Secretary Daniels November 5 transmitted the first naval 
order ever sent by wireless telephone to Rear Admiral Usher 
at the New York navy yard. 

Rear Ad niral Straus, chief of ordnance, in his annual report 
to Secretary Daniels, November 7 recommended a material 
increase in the reserve supplies of ammunition, shells and 
torpedoes of the United States navy. 

Zattleships now building for the United States navy will 
carry 14-inch 50 caliber guns, which are believed by ordnance 
experts to be the equal of the 15-inch weapons in foreign 
navies, although of lighter weight, according to an announce- 
ment made November 7 by Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, chief 
of the navy ordnance bureau. 

George T. Marye, American ambassador to Russia, in a com- 
munication to the State Department, has earnestly advocated 
the establishment of American branch banks in Russia in 
order to bring about better trade relations between the two 
countries. 

The Vienna foreign office November 8 cabled the Austro- 
Hungarian embassy at Washington that subscriptions to the 
third war loan up to November 7 amounted to approximately 
$960,000,000. 

In a note to the State Department November 8 Germany 
denies flatly testimony alleged to have been given in English 
courts that German officers “prepared false American pass- 
ports and handed them to agents’ and expressed doubt that 
such testimony ever actually was given. 

Approval was given by President Wilson November 5 to a 
movement started at Portland, Me., for the inauguration of a 
system of aerial coast patrols along the coast lines of the 
United States. 

In both imports and exports the United States has about 
doubled its business with Scuth American countries during the 
last year, according to figures made public November 8 by the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. 

According to a decision of the United States Supreme Court 
November 8, realty corporations having only a nominal capital 
stock but a huge bonded indebtedness, mostly secured by mort- 
gages, must pay an income tax on practically all of the interest 
paid out to the bendholders. 

The State Department November 7 made public the note of 
the United States Government to Great Britain and France, 
protesting against the British blockade, the operation of 
which has violated international law, contravened American 
rights and damaged American commercial interests to the ex- 
tent of millions of dollars. 

Through the American ambassador, Walter Hines Page, 
at London, the United States Government November 10 
formally asked Great Britain for information concerning the 
recent search of the American ship Zealandia in the Mexican 
port of Progreso by a landing party from a British cruiser. 

The governing board of the Pan-American Union, with all 
the members of the Latin-American diplomatic corps present, 
at Washington November 10 upheld the action of the Amer- 
ican diplomats in recognizing a de facto Government in 
Mexico headed by General Carranza. » 

Secretary of State Lansing has approved the new-loan of 
$1,250,000 to rehabilitate the finances of Panama, it is said, 









FOREIGN. 


The members of England’s new war council, it was an- 
nounced November 8, are premier, Herbert Asquith, acting 
temporarily as minister of war; first lord of admiralty, A. J. 
Balfour ; and minister of munitions, David Lloyd-George. The 
foreign minister, Sir Edward Grey, will sit with this trium- 
virate whenever foreign policies are involved. 

Lord Kitchener, at the request of his colleagues, has left 
England for a short visit to the eastern theater of war, it 
was announced in London November 6. 


The Swedish Government has decided to distribute the Nobel 
prizes as follows: Physics, Thomas A. Edison and Nikola 
Tesla; literature, Romain Rolland, French; Hendrik Ponto- 
piddan and Troels Lund, Danes, and Verner von Heidenstam, 
a Swede; chemistry, Prof. Theodore Svedberg. 

The loan of $8,000,000 from Great Britain, France and 
Russia to Greece has been concluded. 

Premier Asquith told the British House of Lords November 
10 that the approximate daily cost of the war between Sep- 
tember 12 and November 6 was $21,750,000, while loans ad- 
vanced by Great Britain to its Allies and dominions between 
April 1 and November 6 amounted to $490,000,000. In the 
same period $115,000,000 was expended for food supplies and 
miscellaneous items. 

In response to a question in the British House of Com- 
mons November 10 regarding the effect of the order against 
treating, David Lloyd-George, minister of munitions, said 
there had been a marked decrease in the number of convic- 
tions for drunkenness. 

Five more ships have been sunk by submarines. They are: 
The French transport France of 4,025 tons, attacked in the 
Mediterranean, crew rescued; the British liner Californian of 
6,233 tons, no report as to where sunk; the British steamer 
Moorina, no details; the British steamer Clan McAlister, no 


details, and Frauenlob, German protected cruiser, torpedoed 
off the Swedish coast. The Mercian, a British transport, was 
attacked by gun fire from a submarine in the Mediterranesi ; 
twenty-three men were killed, thirty are missing and fiity 
were wounded. 


What is asserted to be a world’s labor combine, with a 
membership of 1,500,000, has been virtually effected at Lon- 
don by the adoption of a draft constitution linking together 
the National Union of Railway Men, the Transport Workers’ 
Federation and the Miners’ Federation. 

Nine hundred Irishmen who intended to sail from Liverpool 
for New York November 6 on the Cunard line steamship 
Saxonia were prevented by the steamship ven gd from taking 
passage. Following the example of the Cunard line the White 
Star line announced November 8 that no further bookings on 
ee of emigrants of military age would be per- 
m ed. 


The Italian liner Ancona, carrying 422 passengers and 160 
in the crew, bound from Naples to New York, was sunk in the 
Mediterraneon November 9 by a large Austrian submarine, 
The number of lives lost is reported to be 150. Ambassador 
Page at Rome reported November 10 that twenty-seven Amer- 
icans were lost. 


Yor the first time in history the people of Japan and the 
representatives of foreign lands were present November 10 at 
the coronation of a mikado when Yoshohito, son of Mutsuhito, 
acceded to the throne of Nippon at Kioto, the ancient capital 
of the Japanese empire. 


The Chinese Government has awarded to George Bronson 
Rea, an American engineer of Brooklyn, the grand prize for 
the best program for a national system of railways. 


The Chinese republic November 9 authorized the statement 


that no change would be made this yeer in the form of govern- 
ment of the zountry. 











As a general proposition waterfront improvements, par- 
ticularly the wharves and sheds, have not proved sufii- 
ciently remunerative, if at all, to make them an attrac- 
tive investment. When owned or operated by transpor- 
tation companies dock investments are justified on the 
ground that they form part of the system’s necessary 
equipment, as are railway freight houses, for instance, 
rather than on the basis of direct returns. The public- 
owned docks are justified on account of the indirect bene- 
fits accruing to the community through the attraction of 
business thereby. There are, of course, notable excep- 
tions to this rule, where conditions are particularly favor- 
able. 

It is the aim, naturally, however, of both private and 
public dock managers to make them at least self-sustain- 
ing, consequently ‘‘The Economics of Design and Con- 
struction’’ is a subject particularly worthy of considera- 
tion in connection with port-terminal development. 


Economics of Design and Construction. 


The matter of cost is a prime factor to be considered 
in connection with the erection of wharves, sheds and 
warehouses, as it is in practically all commercial struc- 
tures. There are exceptions, of course, where the cost 
factor is minimized by the abnormal earning capacity or 
other features which in special cases assume overshadow- 
ing importance. 

One of the chief reasons given in justification of the 
construction of shipping facilities at public expense is 
that the cost of doing business in that particular port, 
if possible, may be less than that at rival cities; conse- 
quently the erection of unnecessarily expensive struc- 
tures tends to defeat the accomplishment of that very 
end. To say that the handicap of unduly expensive 
docks and warehouses can be overcome by arbitrarily 
lowering the wharfage rates and other fees, the deficit 
to be made up by taxation, is an erroneous assertion. It 
thus may be overcome in part, on account of the wider 
distribution of the burden, but the tax rate is among the 
important items affecting the cost of living and transact- 
ing business in a community, consequently the ratio of 
total costs of doing business as between two rival ports 
would not be materially changed by such a procedure. 

I am not necessarily arguing against making such a 
shift of the burden, as ordinarily it would not increase 
the total charges against the business of the community. 
The point I am making is that juggling the methods of 
distributing the burden will not overcome the handicap 
of unnecessarily costly structures. Therefore the aim of 
all port authorities should be to obtain safe, efficient and 
thoroughly practicable facilities at the minimum cost. 
To accomplish this requires a careful weighing and bal- 
ancing one against the other of the various factors of 
the problem. Chief among these are: Life expectancy; 
fire hazard—insurance; efficiency; earning capacity; 
capital limitations; maintenance; structural necessities; 
local conditions; all of which should be taken into con- 
sideration before the type and materials of construction 
are decided upon. Even then the decision may be wrong 
unless the use and possibilities of the materials of con- 
struction are thoroughly studied. The natural tendency 
when a low-priced material proves unsatisfactory is to dis- 
card it and adopt an expensive one, without first ascer- 
taining for a certainty whether the fault lies in the ma- 
terial or in the manner of its use. 


Life Expectancy. 


The life expectaney factor frequently is given the 
least consideration, if it is not entirely overlooked. 
‘‘Life expectancy’’ as used here refers to the useful or 
commercial life that may be expected of a building. It 
has been estimated that the average commercial life of 
structures is about thirty years. The average of build- 
ings erected for industrial and transportation purposes 

* Extract from paper presented at conference of the Ameri- 


ean Association of Port Authorities, Los Angeles, Cal., Sep- 
tember 13-15, 1915. 


Construction of Port-Terminal Improvements.” 


[By Paul P. Whitham, C. E., Former Chief Engineer, Port of Seattle.] 








may be even less, for the reason that mechanical im-, 


provements and the rapid evolution of land and water 
carriers all tend to force the scrapping at frequent in- 
tervals of the structures, as well as the mechanisms, 
Consequently it is safe to assert that the physical life 
of a structure need exceed but little the commercial life 
expectancy, in so far as the durability of materials is 
concerned, especially if greater permanency must be ob- 
tained at increased cost. 

In view of the short commercial life of most. struc- 
tures the cost of wrecking and removing is worthy of 
consideration. There are instances on record where build- 
ings have been so substantially constructed that the cost 
of removing them to make way for altered requirements 
was over 50 percent of the original investment. This 
very cost of wrecking, added to an unnecessarily high 
first cost, may result in deferring the reconstruction of 
a port’s facilities, to the detriment of its prosperity and 
growth. For instance, New York City is now confronted 
with the problem of reconstructing large sections of its 
waterfront to meet new shipping requirements. It will 
tax her financial resources to make the changes as rap- 
idly as required. Obviously, therefore, the city has in 
herited a great blessing in its present inexpensive docks, 
which, after having served well in the development of the 
port’s traffic, may be removed at small expense to make 
way for the march of progress. 

It may be of interest to note that on the Pacific 
coast timber or heavy mill type of dock construction is 
quite generally used. Experience at Seattle has shown 
that while it is necessary to creosote the piling as a pro- 
tection against wood borers, yet the cost of a heavy fire- 
resisting timber structure is less than half one of con- 
crete. By the installation of automatic fire sprinklers 
and fire alarm and watchman’s control systems a very 
favorable insurance rate was obtained. Upon analysis 
of cost and probable life of the structures, it was found 
as follows: 

(1) With some redriving of piles the timber dock may be 


expected to last from twenty to twenty-five years, or about the 
effective commercial life. 

(2) Assuming the commercial life of a concrete dock to be 
fifty years and the physical life not less, also assuming that a 
timber dock would have to be entirely rebuilt at the end of 
twenty-five years, at the close of the fifty-year period, taking 
into consideration interest and other cost factors, the con- 
struction of timber docks would result in a saving of approxi- 
mately 40 percent. In addition, there would be the advantage 
resulting from the opportunity afforded at the end of twenty- 
five years of designing the new timber structure to meet 
changed requirements. 

(3) If the concrete type of dock had been adopted the 
available construction capital would not have provided more 
than half the facilities desired. 


Same Principle True in Mill Constructed Buildings. 

In regard to warehouses as between fire-resisting mil! 
construction and the permanent fireproof type, the same 
principle holds true, the difference, of course, being less. 
A saving of from 10 to 35 percent may be obtained by 
constructing a warehouse of the mill-sprinkler-protecte:! 
type, and at the end of its commercial life it may v¢ 
scrapped at much less expense. ' 

The writer has directed the design and construction of 
concrete, steel and timber structures and used various 
combinations of those materials. In the earlier wor: 
the economie questions were not thoroughly analyze'!; 
consequently, as he now sees it, in some instances timh:r 
was used where concrete would now be used, and c0- 
erete was adopted where timber should have been. 

‘The materials of construction which may be used as 4 
result of the application of the laws of economics w'!] 
vary according to time and place. Time may change ‘!¢ 
relative cost of materials. The relative cost may va'y 
as to place. The following rule, however, may be reiter- 
ated without fear that. it will not stand the test of both 
time and place: ‘‘The aim of port authorities should be 
to obtain safe, efficient and thoroughly practicable facil- 
ities at the minimum cost.’’ 
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BUILDING ACTIVE IN TWO CENTERS. 


Despite Competitors’ Efforts Wood Remains 
Favorite Construction Material. 





‘YoLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 8.—Despite the frantic efforts of 
prick manufacturers to push their products in this sec- 
tion, especially for residence building, Toledo continues 
to be essentially a ‘‘wooden city’? so far as residence 
structures are concerned. During the last two or three 
years brick manufacturers and dealers have been trying 
to push brick for residential purposes and concrete and 
plaster houses have been tried out but for the most part 
the people cling to their first love, wood. 

Building in the last two or three years has been 
phenomenal and this season building operations will in 
all probability pass $7,000,000 in value, which exceeds 
even the wildest hopes of those who predicted good times 
tor this city. An immense part of this building has been 
for residence and flat construction. The proportion of 
private residences built of materials other than wood 
has been small and a large percentage of the flats has 
also been of wooden construction. : 

Permits issued from the office of the building inspector 
between the dates of January 1 and October 30 amounted 
to $6,515,343, compared to $5,631,464 for the same 
period of 1914, which is a gain of $883,879. Permits 
issued last week amounted to $159,665, as compared with 
$53,610 for the corresponding week a year ago. Permits 
for the week included seventeen dwellings and three flat 
buildings. The cost of factory construction for the year 
has been $1,240,324, which is nearly double that spent 
during the same period of time in 1914, the total for 
that time being $675,385. These figures, strong as they 
are, do not really indicate all that is going on in the 
building line in Toledo as there has been much residence 
building on additions outside the city limits and yet 
really a part of Toledo. The up-river homes, all of which 
are of unusual proportions and architectural beauty, rang- 
ing in price from $10,000 to $35,000 each, are for the 
most part of wooden construction and lend themselves 
most harmoniously to the scenic beauty of the surround- 
ings. Thousands of small modern homes have been 
erected in the West End and of these hardly any are of 
other construction than wood. ‘‘Clean-up Paint-up’’ day 
is faithfully observed in this section, which has become 
one of the show places of the city. . - 

The lumber trade generally has proved more active 
as the days advance and not a pessimist is left to cast 

a shadow over the brightness of the future. Advances 
are noticeable in all lines and buying which was curtailed 
at first by the higher prices has begun once more and 
the key to the entire situation now rests in the hands 
of the weather man. 





BUILDING GOES ON UNABATED. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—Building activity in Boston 
and other important centers in New England was con- 
tinued without abatement during October, and the 
members of the lumber trade are swinging into the home 
stretch of 1915 with much more comfortable balances 
on the right side of the books than many of them 
expected when they got away to a bad start about ten 
months ago. The weather has been very favorable and 
late building operations with the resultant improved 
demand for lumber are the natural consequence. Indus- 
trial plants in several lines, especially those producing 
‘‘war supplies’? for Great Britain and her allies, are 
getting so many orders that expansion of the premises 
has been made necessary immediately. 

It has just been announced that in addition to the 
tremendous growth which New Haven, Conn., has enjoyed 
from the remarkable development of the Winchester 
Arms Manufacturing Company, plans are under way for 
new factories for the Maxim Munition Company, employ- 
ing 1,000 more people. In Bridgeport, Conn., the Rem- 
ington Arms & Munition Company has just given orders 
for the immediate erection of fifty more dwellings for 
its employees, all of frame construction. In Meridian, 
Conn, the New England Westinghouse Company was 
granted contracts for two new factories, one to be used 
for the manugacture of gunstocks exclusively. At Hart- 
ford, Conn., the Colts Arms Manufacturing Company 
is busy upon large additions. Speaking of the tremen- 
dous demands made upon transportation facilities by 
all this enormous development of business, President 
Howar Elliott of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company said: 

I am fearful of the situation in New England because the 
Conditions for the last four years have been such that it has 
been pr ‘tically impossible for the railroads to go ahead with 
constru:tive work. Our plant at the present time is not 
Sufficien: to furnish the service wanted. 

Pres. ient Frank E. Wellington, of the Wellington 
Piano Case Company, whose factory in Leominster, 
Mass., 's the largest in that section, says: 

Order; for piano, cases have been pouring in for the last 


two we: ks, and by extending the working hours of our force 
} 150 bands from 5 to 6 o’clock p. m. each working day we 
ne ve can take care of them. The receipt of a batch of 
mite al orders will make it necessary to run our factory 
nights ir the present, with prospects that the>work may 
tin: : on this basis all winter. 

The same conditions exist at other factories in 


Leominster where piano cases and the completed instru- 
ments are made. At the Richardson Piano Case Com- 
Pany factory in West Leominster piano cases are being 
shipped in large numbers to European countries, a 
Tather Surprising fact in view of the war. At the Smith 


and We' ister piano factories trial orders for graphophone 
s8eS have been duplicated and cases are being made 
“OF the reception of shells and ammunition to be used 
countries in Europé now fighting against Germany. 





At the Lockey Piano Case Company factory business is 
booming. All this means a big improvement in the 
demand for lumber, and particularly for hardwoods. 

In the entire New England district the value of build- 
ing contracts granted this year up to November 3 was 
$149,084,000, against $142,072,000 for the same period 
last year. In Boston last month there were granted 
seventy-three permits for brick, steel or concrete build- 
ings, and 107 permits for wood frame buildings. There 
were 447 permits for alterations. Also during October 
there were completed fifty-one first class buildings, val- 
ued at $1,127,142, and ninety-four wooden buildings 
valued at $316,115, 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING DOMINATES. 


Railroads and Cities Increasingly Use It— 
Hard Sledding for Granite. 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 6.—The Union Pacific Railroad 
system has placed an order with the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s creosoting department for 77,000 
treated fir paving blocks to be used for experimental 





work on the railroad property in Salt Lake City. The 
order was on a straight purchase and not on a bid 


contract. 





IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS WANT WOOD 
BLOCK INFORMATION. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9.—The interest Kansas 
Citians are taking in creosoted wood block paving is 
shown by the fact that improvement associations in the 
city are asking lumbermen to speak before them on wood 
as a substitute for asphalt, brick and other paving mate- 
rials. Last Thursday night the Central High School Im- 
provement Association invited D. E. Chapin, of the 
Chapin-Davis Lumber Company, to spexk on wood pave- 
ment at its meeting. Mr. Chapin said he found his hear- 
ers much interested in blocks. There will be a large 
amount of paving in that section of Kansas City 
next spring and prospects appear bright for a good 
deal of it to be done with wood block as the wood pave- 
ments already put down are proving satisfactory in every 
way. 


‘*MISSIONARYING’’ FOR WOOD BLOCK. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 8.—Paving Engineer F. P. 
Hamilton, of the Southern Pine Association, today esti- 
mated the new wood block paving assured for New 
Orleans by recent public and private contract lettings at 
about 66,000 yards. Of this, about 55,000 yards will be 
laid during 1916 under contracts secured through the 
recent street paving awards upon competitive bids. The 
paving material to be used on each street paving contract 
was selected by the owners of abutting property. In 
addition, the Street Railways Company will put about 
11,000 yards between its tracks. 

During the last fortnight Mr. Hamilton has put in a 
lot of time on the road. On one trip he visited Chicago, 
séveral cities in Ohio and Indiana, and then returned by 
roundabout way of Texas, ‘‘missionarying’’ for wood 
block paving all along the route. At San Antonio, which 
has 200,000 yards of wood block and is laying more, he 
found a paving force putting down wood block on a 
street from which asphaltic pavement was being re- 
moved. Last week he spent several days at Pensacola 
and Mobile. 


BOSTON DOES NOT APPROVE ‘‘LAWRENCE 
; WAY.’’ 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—Superintendent of Streets 
Paul Hennigan, of Lawrence, Mass., spoke at the meet- 
ing in the Boston City Club last week of the United 
Improvement Association, advocating granite block pave- 
ments, especially as laid in the city of Lawrence, and 
predicting that within ten years all State highways in 
Massachusetts will be built of granite blocks. He also 
advised Boston to put its streets in the best of condition, 
saying that while Boston cannot hire him he is always 
ready and willing to give it all the assistance he can in 
the matter of selecting and laying streets, freely and 
without a cent of remuneration. 

He suggested that a start be made by paving a thor- 
oughfare between the North and South stations the 
‘‘Lawrence way’’ so that the people of Boston may see 
what it is, and he said he felt quite sure that if this were 
done the Lawrence method of specifying and laying 
granite block pavements would be adopted by the city 
of Boston. 

It is very doubtful, however, if Boston will accept 
Mr. Hennigan’s generous ‘offer to give his services free 
to promote the use in Boston of granite block pavement. 
The city of Boston has some fairly intelligent men of its 
own in the street department, and they have been using 
a great deal of creosoted wood block pavement lately; 
in fact, more wood block pavement has been laid here 
recently than granite pavement, although the companies 
selling the latter material have some very clever and 
energetic salesmen. 

Neither does the Massachusetts Highway Commission 
seem to be greatly impressed by the prophecy of the 
Lawrence street superintendent that within ten years 
it. will be laying the highways of the State with a surface 
of granite blocks. A safer prediction seems to be that 
of E. W. Bright, timber buyer and expert of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company, that within ten years high- 
way engineers will begin to recognize generally the supe- 
rior advantages and merits of wood block paving for all 
public highways, even in rural districts, when we shall 
see all new highways laid out with a surface of creosoted 
wood blocks: and old highways improved in the same 
manner as fast as rebuilding becomes necessary. 








AUSTRALIA OFFERS WIDE FIELD. 


Investigator Reviews Oriental Markets and 
Urges Co-operation with Commonwealth: 


PORTLAND, OnE., Nov. 6.—An exceedingly interesting 
talk on conditions in Australia and certain parts of the 
Orient in relation to the lumber industry of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the United States as a whole was 
given here today before a number of loggers and lum- 
ber manufacturers at a luncheon at the Chamber of 
Commerce by Franklin H. Smith, commercial agent of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of 
Washington, D. C. He has just returned from a long 
tour of the countries with which his talk dealt in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. Smith strongly expressed the beiief that codper- 
ation in export selling was essential and hoped that some 
kind of a selling agency to handle American export lum- 
ber could be formed. He said that while in Australia he 
learned that some such plan was proposed to handle 
Australian exports and hoped that it would be feasible 
in the United States as it would prove the salvation of 
American export lumber trade. At present no single 
company can afford to bear the expenses necessary to 
get trade abroad, especially in Australia. 

During a trip of approximately fourteen months Mr. 
Smith covered the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Philippine 
Islands, China, Indo-China, Siam, the Federated Malay ' 
States, Australia and New Zealand. In reviewing the 
lumber market in these different countries he said that 
the Hawaiian Islands take from the Pacific coast about 
30,000,000 feet of lumber a year. Japan buys 20,000,- 
000 feet annually, 80 percent of which comes from the 
United States, but most of it consists of wood in the 
larger sizes to be used for specifie purposes, because 
Japan has immense resources of its own, not only in 
Nippon proper but in the Islands of Saghalin and For- 
mosa. The Japanese Government has a habit of getting 
behind its commercial interests and pushing them through 
and building them up as it did in building up steam- 
ship lines, and this practice is making the Japanese com- 
petition particularly keen. Although the Philippines 
have considerable timber of their own, little of it is 
soft wood, so that the Islands take about $500,000 
worth of forest products from the Pacific coast each 

ear. . 

In 1918, China tock 80,000,000 feet of timber from 
the United States valued at $1,500,000, which repre- 
sented 50 percent of the total imports of soft wood. 
Japan furnished 44 percent. Because China takes a 
much lower grade of material than is shipped to almost 
any other country it is a desirable market. In Indo- 
China, Siam aud the Federated Malay States there is 
very little market for timber from tie United States. 

In speaking of Australia and its lumber markets the 
speaker went into details at length. No American lum- 
ber companies in that country are represented by sales- 
men and all the business is handled through resident 
agents. In Australia they do not even know that shin- 
gles are used for roofs and use them only for orna- 
mental purposes. Although Australia has timber re- 
sources of its own it is principally hardwood, not nearly 
so well adapted for general purposes as are the woods 
from the Pacific coast. In 1913, Australia imported 
more than 450,000,000,000 feet of timber valued at 
$13,500,000. Of this amount the undressed material 
totaled 373,000,000 feet valued at $10,000,000, of which 
69 percent was shipped from the United States, the rest 
coming from the Baltic region and from Japan. The 
dressed material amounted to 82,000,000 feet, valued at 
about $3,000,000. ‘The greatest amount of this came 
from the Baltic. 

There is a very high duty on lumber entering Aus- 
tralia. Undressed material is divided into three classi- 
fications. The first, including sizes less than 214x7 
inches, pays a duty of $8.50 a thousand; the second 
includes sizes from 2%4x7 inches to 6x12 inches, on 
which there is a duty of $7.30 a thousand, while on 
undressed timber 6x12 inches and up the duty is only 
$2.40 a thousand. The custom is to take American 
large sizes and resaw them and the duty was im- 
posed simply that the profit from resawing should go 
to Australia. Of the smaller sizes of undressed tim- 
ber, 84 percent or 69,000,000 feet came from the 
United States; 7,000,000 feet of the next size came from 
the United States, which was 74 percent. Of the un- 
dressed material 6x12 inches and up, 123,000,000 feet 
were shipped from the United States, representing 94 
percent of the imports. 

Although the United States furnished 97 percent of 
the shingles imported into Australia, this amounted to 
very little, as only 1,500,000 shingles entered Australia 
in a whole year. Doors are being introduced into Aus 
tralia, and considerable lath are used. The United States 
has never had direct representation in Australia, with 
the result that Australians are ignorant of many phases 
of American lumher.- They do not even know that the 
United States. turns cut flooring of a desirable charac- 
ter, but take Oregon pine as it is shipped and crudely 
rip it up into what they call flooring. 

A large part of Mr. Smith’s speech was devoted to 
urging the necessity for the formation of a selling 
agency or combination of lumber manufacturers, or 
some sort of agreement so far as export business is 
concerned. 





TIMBER to the value of $760,000 is used for boxes in 
the consular district of Bristol, England. Principal con- 
sumers are the Bristol tobacco, chocolate and cocoa and 
soap factories. Since the war began the price of timber 
has considerably advanced and merchants are of the 
opinion there will be a shortage in the near future. 
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THE GOLF BUG IS THE RASCAL. 


It Causes Inattention to Business, Explains Analytical 
Expert, Who Suggests New Selling Method. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 10.—Every lumberman knows 
that it is costing more to sell his products than formerly. 
A great many different reasons for this have been sug- 
gested. C. M. Sears, sales manager of the Edward L. 
Davis Lumber Company, of Louisville, has brought up 
one of the most novel. 

‘*Golf is one of the reasons why it costs more to sell 
hardwood lumber,’’ he said to the correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

‘*How? That’s easy. You see, the average consumer 
now likes to get out on the golf course so well that he 
cuts business from three to six afternoons in the week. 
If you want to do business with him, you’ve got to see 
him in the morning. 

‘* Well, you can’t get into the sanctum sanctorum in the 
morning before 9:30 or 10 o’elock, and figuring half an 
hour or so at every factory, it’s easy to see that, allow 
ing for getting from one to another, you will do well 
to see three or four people a day. 

‘*4 good live salesman used to be able to call on eight 
or ten buyers, but with the golf bug in the veins of so 
many possible customers nowadays, his efficiency has been 
greatly reduced. 

‘*What’s the solution? The only thing I see is to buy 
a driver, a mashie and a putter, and go right out on the 
course with ’em. Then play every hole for an order: 
if you win, vou get a car; if you lose, it goes to your 
competitor. 

‘*That would make lumber salesmen the champion golf- 
ers of the world, Scotland not excepted! ’’ 





ESTABLISHES A NEW RECORD. - 


Mention was made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
last week of the shipment by the Barker & Stewart 
Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., of a record ear 


of No. 3 hemlock, this car containing 48,736 feet. 
Since that time the same company has advised the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that it has broken this record, 
having shipped ancther car of heriock. this containing 
52,480 feet. Referring to this record-breaking ship- 
ment, J. S. Landon, vice president of the Barker & 
Stewart Lumber Company, says: ‘‘We believe that 
the railway commission will have to acknowledge that 
ve are doing our share toward making the most of 
the available equipment.’’ 





LUMBERMEN ACTIVE AT STATE FAIR. 





Grasp Opportunity to Advertise Their Products— 
Many Lumber Exhibits Compel Attention. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 9.—The uses to which southern 
yellow pine may be profitably put are demonstrated in 
a unique exhibit in the educational division of the Art 
Building at tie Louisiana State Fair, which opened 
here November 3 and eloses tonight. This exhibit is 
the contribution of the public schools of Bogalusa, La., 
which city, by the way, is the home of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, a material factor in the success 
of the fair. The fact that Bogalusa can boast of a 
great paper mill which advantageously consumes much 
lumber that else would be waste is strongly emphasized 
by the school exhibit, and many compositions are ar- 
ranged on large sheets of paper made in the home mill. 
Another feature of the display is a map of Richardston 
drawn by fourth grade pupils on a large slab of smooth 
pine from the forests of that vicinity. There are also 
creosoted blocks, wooden shingles, box slides and a great 
variety of other articles made from yellow pine on ex- 
hibition, making the collection very instructive in that 
it effectively illustrates the commercial value of the 
woods and brings home an appreciation of the enormous 
timber industry of the State. 

The fair, pronounced the best perhaps ever held in 
Louisiana, seems to have a magnetic drawing power anid 
great crowds flocked to Shreveport for the event, in- 
cluding many lumbermen from all parts of the State, 
who find much of special interest in the numerous dis- 
plays. One exhibit of particular attraction to the lum- 
berman is that of the Louisiana State Conservation Com- 
mission, in which salt, sulphur, oil and other natural re- 
sources are represented. Lumber products play an im- 
portant part in this display and are so arranged as to 
show the lumberman where his product can advanta 
geously be introduced into the fields of other industries. 
Several miniature oil derricks made of wood are shown, 
and there is also a model of an oil storage tank econ 
structed of lumber throughout. 

Silos, too, are featured at the fair. Several models 
attracted the attention of the visiting farmer, and none 
can pass them without being impressed with the true 
value of a silo constructed of wood. Perhaps the most 
interesting model is that erected by the Crossett Lumber 
Company, of Crossett, Ark., showing the new type called 
the ‘‘Crossett Hinge Door Silo.’’ 

The Southern Pine Association did not overlook the 
opportunity to boost its specialty. It has an attractive 
booth in the Agricultural Hall, in which are on dis- 
play diagrams and charts, accompanied with bales of 
literature for distribution, advertising the merits and 
manifold uses of southern yellow pine. This display 
caters especially to the farmer, and shows him where 
and how and why yellow pine should enter into the con- 
struction of his livestock barns, his home and of all 
other kinds of structures. 

A member of the lumber fraternity, M. 8. Bolinger, 


manager of the yellow pine mill of 8. H. Bolinger & 
Company, at Bolinger, La., and president of the Bossier 
Parish Fair Association, has the distinction of winning 
first prize in the annual parish fair contest held in con- 
junction with the State fair. It was largely due to Mr. 
Bolinger’s efforts that the Bossier association emerged 
from the contests sharing the winner’s glory by virtue 
of its magnificent display, comprising about 200 varie- 
ties of farm products. This makes the sixth year out of 
eight that Bossier has been first in the parish contest. 





WOOD’S INTERNAL STRUCTURE UNIQUE. 


Practically Unknown to Most People—Forest Service 
Makes Interesting Photographs. 








Mapison, Wis., Nov. 8.—Although most people either 
handle or see a great deal of wood every day of their 
lives and know its external features in that they can dis- 
tinguish spruce from larch ete., few are really acquainted 
with its unique internal structure. Wood differs from 
iron, cement and brick and, in fact, almost all other build- 
ing material in that it is a product of the vegetable 
kingdom and therefore made up of cells. These cells 
are very small but a careful examination of a smoothly 
cut end surface of an open-grain wood like ash, oak or 
hickory at once discloses numerous pores that are nothing 
more than large cells. This cellular structure has cer- 
tain distinct advantages. Most of the cells are filled with 
air which buoys the wood up so that it floats. Then again 
the air in these cells is a poor conductor of heat, which 
accounts for the phenomenon that a wooden handle on a 
coffee pot gets too hot to hold in the hand. Dry 
cell walls do not conduet electricity and therefore wood 
has a decided advantage over metals in some portions 
of electrical apparatus. These peculiar features are in 
the most part invisible to the naked eye. The Forest 
Produets Laboratory has prepared very thin sections of 








FURNITURE AND KIOSK AT PHILIPPINE EXHIBIT MADE OF NATIVE WOODS 


practically all the commercially important woods found 
in the United States and has photographed them under 
the microscope giving views of the structure magnified 
250 diameters. 





FAIR COMMITTEES ARE APPOINTED. 


Will Handle Big Events in Texas—Lumbermen’s Par- 
ticipation Prominent. 





BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 9.—At an enthusiastic meet- 
ing tonight of representative lumbermen of this city 
final arrangements were completed for the celebration on 
Lumbermen’s Day, November 20, at the South Texas 
State fair here. 

Judging from the interest manifested and the reports 
submitted by the various committees, there is every indi- 
cation that this will be the biggest celebration ever held 
by the lumbermen of this section. Despite the rush of 
orders most of the 300 mills in the Beaumont district 
will close down to enable their employees to participate 
in the big celebration and a royal reception awaits them. 

Among the distinguished personages who will grace 
the assembly of 1,000 or more lumbermen here that day 
will be Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Snark of the Uni- 
verse, and E. D Trxnart, Supreme Scrivenoter of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, also of St. Louis. 

As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the features of the day will be a lumbermen’s parade in 
the afternoon, Hoo-Hoo torchlight parade, concatena- 
tion and banquet that night. The Crosby Hotel will be 
Hoo-Hoo headquarters, where all members will register 
and receive their credentials and regalia. Throughout 
the day the visitmg lumbermen will find plenty to inter- 
est and entertain them. 

Seven energetic committees are planning the various 
features, one representing.the fair association and the 
other six the Beaumont Lumbermen’s Club, of which 
B. W. Turnbow is president. The fair committee is 








— 


composed of H. B. Oxford, chairman; Sam Povell, 
George W. Brown, A. J. Kaulbach, F. E. Sager and 
W. M. Clapp. 

Following are the committee of the lumbermen’s ¢ ub; 

General committee—W. A. Priddie, George W. Brown 
A. J. Kaulbach. 

Finance—F. E. Sager, A. Howland and J. D. Birdwell. 

Lumbermen’s parade—J. W. Maxey, W. M. Clapp and A. k., 
Carland. 

Exhibits—Charles E, Walden, C. A. Easley, C. L. Rutt, ita; 
Wilder and W. C. Gray. 

Intertainment—H. B. Oxford, Sam Powell and A, Milch 


Hoo-Hoo parade—W. A. Nichols, past vicegerent of this 
district. 


and 


Vicegerent W. A. Priddie will conduct the coneatena- 
tion and Julian Morton will be the serivenoter. Others 
of the supreme nine will be selected on Lumbermen’s 
Day. 

A large display of lumber and lumber by-products is 
now being arranged in lumbermen’s hall at the fair 
grounds and will be ready for inspection when the fair 
opens this Friday. Every branch of the lumber in- 
dustry is represented by attractively arranged exhibits, 





PHILIPPINE SHOW WINS HONOR. 


Forestry Exhibit Given Chief Prizes—Idea of Islands’ 
Timber Resources Presented. 


The Philippine Bureau of Forestry exhibit at the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition was awarded 
the grand prize for the best forestry exhibit in the 
entire exposition. This is the highest honor which 
the exposition officials can award. Moreover, because 
the officials considered the exhibit of such unusual 
excellence they further awarded to the Bureau of 
Forestry two other grand prizes, three medals of honor, 
four gold medals, six silver medals, seven bronze 


medals, and one honorable mention. It is expected 
that the exhibit will get 
still more awards. 


In the October issue of 
American Forestry is an 
interesting article on the 
Philippine forestry exhibit 
by Arthur T. Fischer. 
This exhibit is the largest 
of its kind at the exposi- 
tion, occupying 10,000 feet 
of space and displaying 
about 450 different species 
of wood in panels and sam- 
ples. The main features 
are 10-foot panels of vary- 
ing widths covering 260 
feet of wall space and rep- 


resenting 131 species of 
woods; and manufacturers 


of different woods, such as 
furniture, floors and inte. 
rior finish, for which there 
is an export market and 
which can be furnished in 
commercial quantities, 

About 40,000 square miles, 
or one-third of the area of 
the Philippine Islands, are 
covered with virgin forests, 
with a stand conservatively 
estimated at 200,000,000,000 
board feet, of which 142, 
000,000,000 belong to the 
Dipterocarp family, of 
which the lauans are in the majority. Of this number 
99 percent of the timber belongs to the Government ani 
is under the administrative control of the Bureau of 
Forestry. 

The exhibit shows the entire administrative and in- 
vestigative work of the Bureau of Forestry. In 1900 
only about 400 species were known; now the botanical 
and wood collections made by bureau employees nun- 
ber about 26,000, of which 4,200 have been identified 
as woody plants and 2,200 as tree species, of which 
about 1,000 are timber trees. On an area of only 
120,000 square miles the Philippines have four or five 
times as many species as the entire United States. 

One of the exhibits along the administrative line is 
the system of communal forests, which the bureau has 
put into effect. Each municipality having Govert 
ment forest land in its vicinity may upon application 
have an area set aside for a communal forest. The 
size of the tract depends upon the number of the 
inhabitants and the stand of timber. In addition the 
Philippine Forestry Exhibit shows many products 
classified as minor forest products in the Phi!ippie 
Islands. These cover a wide range not cultivated but 
growing wild. The principal ones being nipa, rata! 
gum copa! or Manila gum, mangrove bark for tannig 
gutta percha, dye-woods, wood and vegetable oils, 
bamboo for paper pulp, ete. 





PUBLICITY BUREAU IS ACTIVE. 


The Publicity Bureau of the Canadian Forest! 
Association, with headquarters in Ottawa, Cani:ia, hat 
been very active lately in publishing and dist ‘buting 
hooklets relative to forest fire prevention. On ¢ ce, 
of one of its most recent publications is a vivid pictor 
of a raging forest fire, showing its terrible destray 
powers, and underneath is the caption, ‘‘ Your He est 
Wanted Here,’’ followed by the statement that ae 
than 1,400 of these reckless forest fire conflagratl 
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occur in Canada every month between April and De- 
cember. The loss during the summer of 1915 was 
over $10,000,000. The pamphlet is directed to settlers 
and says that they are responsible for about 85 percent 
of the forest losses in eastern Canada. It goes on to 
oint out that the destruction of forests is worse than 
deliberately destroying a field of ripened wheat, for 
the wheat may be replanted and a full crop gained in 
a few months, while forest crops do not mature much 
under 720 months, in other words five minutes of care- 
lessness will cause a wait of 720 months. Under the 
heading, ‘‘Don’t Boost Your Lumber Bill,’’ the 
pamphlet says: 

Every bad forest fire puts up somebody’s lumber bill. It 
does more than that. The ground burned over makes the finest 
kindling for a second, third and even fourth fire; after that 
you erase the area from the possible assets of your county or 
Province, for it is henceforth barren. 


On another page those not directly interested are 
reminded of the loss they would suffer were the lum- 
bering business taken from Canada. 





SEES REDUCTION IN LOG CUT. 


Slack Demand for Lumber Assigned as Principal 
Reason by Association Secretary. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Nov..9.—‘‘Present indications are 
that logging operations the coming winter will be cur- 
tailed to an extent that only about 487,550,000 feet of 
logs will be cut as against 545,782,000 feet cut last 
year. That means a decrease of about 55,000,000 feet 
for the season cf 1915-16.’? Such was the statement 
of O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, when asked about 
the prospects for logging among the association mem- 
bers this year and the season for which is just about 
to open. Continuing Mr. Swan said: 


There is a reason, in fact there are several reasons, for this 
55,000,000 reduction. According to the statements of the 
lumbermen making their reports to the association, which 
represent the bulk of the total production of lumber in 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan, the chief reason assigned is 
the slack demand for all kinds of lumber. The large amount 
of western and southern lumber being used in the State also 
puts a crimp into the industry. 

The compilation of estimates of timber to be cut during the 
winter show a decrease in hemlock of 11 percent; of hard- 
wood, 7 percent, and of pine, 23 percent, or an average of 
14 percent. Architects in the two States are codperating in 
the effort to have Wisconsin woods specified wherever they 
can be used to advantage and special efforts are to be made 
to induce retail lumber yards to push the local product that 
the usual regular winter employment for thousands of men 
may again be established. 





PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE. 


Wisconsin Commission Plans to Reforest State Parks 
with Pine Trees. 





Mapison, Wis., Nov. 8.—A century hence, if all goes 
well and the State supreme court does not interfere the 
people of Wisconsin will have the pleasure of seeing 100 
acres in their State park in Door County covered with 
stately pine trees. The prospect is not a dream but a 
reality for the conservation commission plans now to 
plant the little trees which in the generations to come 
will serve as a monument to the first endeavors of that 
body ereated by an act of legislature in 1915. In addi- 
tion to the hundred acres in Door County the commis- 
sion will plant ten acres on the grounds surrounding the 
State fish hatchery at Wild Rose. 


The State has already established a nursery at Trout 
Lake in Vilas County, about thirty acres planted to the 
various kinds of cone-bearing trees. The pines are about 
18 inches high. From this nursery the commission will 
take the trees to transplant on the 100-acre tract in Pen- 
insula Park and the other tract at Wild Rose. Both of 
these tracts are on lands owned by the State and will be 
used to demonstrate what can be done in the way of 
reforestation. The pine is a slow grower, requiring 
about seventy-five years to attain a diameter of one foot. 
These traets will serve to remind the people of the com- 
ing generations of the once great stretches of pine that 
formerly covered northern Wisconsin but which have 
heen almost wiped out in the last few years. 





TELLS HOW MEN. ARE INJURED. 


‘iletin Issued by Wisconsin Commission Points Out 
Sources of Accidents in Logging Camps. 





JSHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 9.—Loeal lumber dealers have 
nunifested great interest in a bulletin issued last week 
by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission which is de- 
Sicned to earry its safety campaign into the logging in- 
(ustry during the winter season, preparations for which 
a:. being made in northern woods. In appealing to the 
locgers to prevent accidents the industrial commission 
hos gone right to the point by telling the workmen just 
how the most men are injured in the woods. Some of 
th phrases from the bulletin which are to adorn the 
s ‘® shacks and bunkhouses in the lumber camps are as 
OHOWss: 


_'wo hundred and seventy-one men were injured last year 
while handling axes ; many men who have carried the axe with 
its head under their arm have stgmbled and fallen and have 
been seriously injured. 





When a tree falls it is likely to kick back from the stump; 
get back far enough so you can not be struck. 

When a tree starts to fall get out of danger as quickly as 
possible ; look up and watch for falling limbs; 211 men were 
injured last year by falling limbs. 

The poster bears paragraphs on several other topics, 
including the following: Kicking horses; hitching on to 
log; look out for stumps; hookers stand away; twisted 
dangling chains dangerous; overloading cars ete. The 
poster was designed by a special commission of loggers 
working in connection with the commission. 





OLD WOODEN SHIP STILL SEAWORTHY. 


Floating Prison Found Sound After a Century and a 
Quarter Afloat. 


SHATTLE, WaAsh., Nov. 6.—A standing testimony of 
the durability of wood construction is the British con- 
vict ship Success, recently brought to Seattle for exhibi- 
tion. This old boat with its peculiar lines and bluff bow 
has often been termed the British ‘‘hell’’ ship because 
of the cruelties practiced while it was in commission 
transporting prisoners from Great Britain to Australia. 
It has narrow, dark cells in which men served heavy sen-* 
tences for minor offenses. It was built at Maulmain in 
1790, and is thus 125 years old. The ship was built of 
Burmese teak and is considered in every way seaworthy. 
In fact, it crossed the Atlantic in 1912 under its own 
sail, making the trip in ninety-six days. Its main mast, 
which has never been replaced during 125 years of service, 
is apparently as sound as the day it was put in. 

The vessel is now owned by Captain D. H. Smith, for- 
merly an American, but for many years a resident ot 
Great Britain. During the last few years the Success 
has been exhibited to several million people, first in 














FORMER BRITISH CONVICT SHIP SUCCESS. 


Europe and later at New York and along the east coast 
of the United States, and last winter was brought through 
the Panama Canal and then exhibited at San Francisco 
for a number of months. 





OFFER LUMBER FOR TABERNACLE. 


Mr. SuNAPEE, N. H., Nov. 8.—When Billy Sunday 
eomes to Boston to ‘‘exorcise the devil,’’ as he has 
announced it is his intention to do, it is likely that he 
will do his exorcising in a handsome tabernacle con- 
structed of New Hampshire white pine, the gift of New 
Hampshire lumbermen and timbermen. Local timbermen 
and lumber dealers have sent to William E. Blodgett at 
Woburn, Mass., head of the building committee for Billy 
Sunday’s new tabernacle, an offer of a pine timber lot 
near here, estimated at 300,000 feet of first class white 
pine, or just the amount of lumber that John H. Speece, 
the evangelist’s head carpenter, says will be required 
to build an auditorium at Boston to seat 18,000 persons. 
It is planned to raise funds among the New Hampshire 
lumbermen to pay for the tract of pine. An answer 
should be received to, the offer by the last of the week, 
and all interested are confident that it will be an enthu- 
siastie acceptance, 


FLORIDA MILL ATTACKED BY FIRE. 


APALACHICOLA, FuLA., Nov. 8.—Fire which suddenly 
broke out in the lumber yard of the Cypress Lumber 
Company, of this city, in the afternoon of October 28, 
caused a loss aggregating $7,500, but was mastered he- 
fore the flames could reach the mill buildings. The fire 
was discovered in the extreme east corner of the yard 
by workmen, and a prompt alarm was given. Several 
lines of hose were stretched to the scene of the fire and 
after a strenuous fight, assisted by the city fire depart- 
nent, the fire was ecrquered. About 200,000 feet of 
dried cypress lumber, valued at about $7,000, was lost, 
but was covered by insurance. Other property was dam- 
aged to an extent of about $500. 

Exeepting cue day’s time, spent in repairing the tram- 
way and in gathering up the fire-fighting equipment, no 
time was lost as a result of the fire, and the company 
continued to fill its orders as usual. 





PRICES ARE ADVANCING RAPIDLY. 


Southern Yellow Pine Manufacturer Declares Higher 
Quotations Are Result of Natural Conditions. 


KANnsAs City, Mo., Nov. 9.—‘‘Southern yellow pine 
prices are advancing more rapidly than at any other time 
in the twenty-five years of my experience in the lumber 
trade,’’ said M. B. Nelson, second vice president and 
general sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
last Friday. ‘‘ However, prices still are about $3 lower 
than they were two years ago. The buyers should re- 
meniber that the manufacturers have been losing money 
for the last year or so and that prices sank to a very 
low ievel. They are just beginning to get back to a 
reasonable basis again. 

“*T do not approve of rapid advances in prices, but 
I do not see any way out of it. We are out in an ocean 
and when a wave of higher prices comes along we have 
to rise with it or be swamped by it. The higher prices 
are the natural result of conditions. It looks very favor 
able, ‘certainly, from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer.’’ 


HAS SHINGLE PRESERVING PROCESS. 


Western Lumberman Interests University of Washing- 
ton in Oil Treatment. 








SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 6.—John R. Stewart, managei 
of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Company, believes the 
secret of making red cedar shingles last many years 
longer than they do under present conditions will be 
found in a process of saturating the shingles in oil. Mr. 
Stewart has interested the College of Forestry at the 
University of Washington in making experiments with 
shingles in an endeavor to find a practical process of 
making shingle roofs everlasting. Mr. Stewart points 
out that cedar siding has never been known to rot around 
the nails, no matter how long it may have been exposed 
to the weather on tne side of a building. He has many 
samples of nails that have been taken from cedar siding 
that has been in place many years and he has yet to find 
one that is rusted where it has penetrated the siding. 
As all cedar siding is well oiled with linseed oil, soon 
after being placed on a building, Mr. Stewart believes 
the oil has heen the cause of the preservation of the 
wood around the nails. He therefore declares if shin- 
gles are placed in oil before laying, many years would 
be added to their life and they might last indefinitely. 
At any rate he is so sure of his ground that he is sup 
plying shingles for experiments at the university. 





NEW COMPANY LAUNCHED. 


Well Financed and Officered, It Takes Over Business 
: of Old Established Concern. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Nov. 8.—-The Arrow Lumber 
Company was organized at Parkersburg, W. Va., Novem- 
ber 1 with George P. Morgan as president, G. L. Dudley, 
vice president, James G. Morris, secretary-treasurer, and 
G. L. Dudley, jr., assistant secretary. The Arrow Com- 
pany has taken over the business of the W. 8S. Mercereau 
Lumber Company, long and favorably known both in the 
United States and Canada. The general offices will be 
located at Parkersburg, and a branch office will be main- 
tained at Hinton, W. Va., with H. C. Johnson as manager. 
The company will handle the output of large mills on the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio railways and 
will conduct a general wholesale business. 

This new company already has a railroad contract for 
1,500,000 feet of stock in addition to the unfilled orders 
and contracts of the W. S. Mercereau Lumber Company, 
which it has taken over. 

George P. Morgan is well known to the trade. For 
years he has been vice president and general manager of 
the W. S. Mercereau Lumber Company, giving his par- 
ticular attention to the sales department, and he num- 
bers his friends from the Atlantic coast to the Missis- 
sippi River, and in the Dominion of Canada, Mr. Mor- 
gan will have charge of the sales department of the new 
company. 

G. L. Dudley is also general manager of the Citizens 
Lumber Company, located at Parkersburg, and will de 
vote a portion of his time to both concerns. He is well 
known and stands high in the business world. 

James G. Morris was for several years connected with 
the Diamond Lumber Company, of this city, as treas- 
urer, devoting his time to the sales department, traveling 
through Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
He also has been connected with the Mercereau company 
as secretary-treasurer, looking after-the mill end of the 
business. He will look after the mill output for the new 
company. . 

G. L. Dudley, jr., was connected with the Citizens 
Lumber Company, and is well known. He will have 
charge of the auditing department of the new company. 

The new organization has ample paid-in capital, a 
bright future and the good wishes of a large circle of 
friends. 

ONE oF the commercial agents of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce reports that a company in 
Brazil desires: to receive ¢. i. f. quotations on box shooks. 
It desires to receive samples of shooks made of Wash- 
ington and Oregon soft woods. The company’s name 
and address may be obtained by addressing the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
referring to Daily Consular Report No. 17,839. 
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onditions Which Exist in Casehardened Wood. 





While developing a method for kiln drying western 
larch lumber green from the saw in the Forest Service 
humidity regul: iting kiln at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., the phenomenon of caseharden- 
ing developed to an exceptional degree. The need for 
investigation, leading to a better understanding of the 
nature and cause of this defect, was necessarily urgent. 
As casehardening is one of the commonest and most 
serious defects resulting from improper seasoning, such 
research should prove of service not only in solving the 
larch problem, but also in the solution of drying prob- 
lems in general. In an attempt to determine the con- 
ditions existing in casehardened wood a series of spec- 
ific experiments were performed at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, whese results, together with miscellaneous 
investigations and observations made while studying prob- 
lems of kiln drying various species of wood, brought 
to light facts which make necessary certain modifica- 
tions of the popular conceptions of the nature and cause 
of casehardening in wood. As we often receive samples 
of wood in some one of the various stages of caseharden- 
ing, accompanied by inquiries concerning the nature, 
cause and prevention of the defect, from people who 
dry or manufacture lumber we shall first define the term 
easehardening by discussing the manifestations which 
should render its presence strikingly obvious to the 
operator. 


Visible Manifestations of Casehardening. 


A tendency to caseharden invariably results from too 
rapid surface drying. This condition may or may not 
be evidenced by the appearance of surface checks dur- 
ing the first part of the drying process. If this tend- 
ency persists to the end of the drying period, its pres- 
ence may be indicated still more conclusively by the 
formation of interior checks commonly termed honey- 
combing or hollow-horning. 

If surface checking and honeycombing occur during 
the drying process, resawed material may not cup on the 
saw. Under similar conditions boards may be surfaced 
on one side with no resultant warping. Such material 
cannot be correctly termed casehardened when manufac- 
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PLATE I. 
Surface checked and honeycombed oak. 1. Surface checked 
during air drying. 2. Honeycombed during air drying. 3. 
Honeycombed during kiln drying. 


tured, yet checks and honeycombing are sure indications 
that casehardening existed at some stage of the seasoning. 
Plate I shows this result of casehardening. 

Certain species, such as cypress and western red cedar, 
usually show casehardening not by surface checks or 
honeycombing, but by refusing free transfusion of the 
moisture from the center of the wood through the case 
hardened surface. This bottled up condition of the water 
within the wood probably accompanies, to a certain de- 
gree, casehardening in all species, although its presence 
is usually more marked in certain woods. 

When casehardened lumber is thoroughly dried with- 
out checking and honeycombing it cups,on the saw when 
resawed and warps more or less when surfaced on one 
side. Plate II illustrates these conditions. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that casehardened wood is very 
hard as compared to properly seasoned stock. This ex- 
plains why knife and saw trouble is often experienced in 
working casehardened material. As the average kiln dried 
hardwood lumber is more or less casehardened the pop- 
ular prejudice against kiln dried stock is readily account- 
ed for. Certain of the more progressive operators are 


adopting better kilns and methods of drying so that in 
the future we may expect this discrimination to diminish. 
Whether 


casehardening results in surface checking 





[By James E. Imrie, Assistant Physicist Forest Products Laboratory, 


and honeycombing or in warping on the resaw and planer, 
the loss of material is usually great. Aside from the 
actual loss of stock perhaps the next greatest defect of 
easehardened lumber is its unreliable action after it is 
manufactured, and in order to prevent the occurrence of 
these defects it is necessary that the causing factors be 
known so that the proper method of seasoning may be 
adopted. 


Whereby Casehardened Wood May Be Identified. 


Some of the conditions existing in casehardened wood 
are obvious and have been acknowledged and success- 


Madison, Wis.] 
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and the wood is not plastic the outer cells are torn 
apart, forming the surface checks already mentioned, 
In ease the surface tension is not relieved by surface 
checking at this stage of the drying process the sur- 
face fibers are not permitted to shrink normally, with 
expanded condition. As the inner fibers dry past the 
fiber-saturation point they in turn tend to shrink. They, 
therefore, tend to pull away from the ‘‘set’’ surface 
fibers, exactly reversing the conditions of stress. in the 
wood. At this stage in the process of seasoning the 
center fibers are in tension, thereby forcing the surface 
fibers to undergo compression. 























PLATE II. 


Western Larch Casehardened. 


fully avoided in properly operated kilns. The conditions 
manifest themselves simply and forcibly either by surface 
checking and honeycombing or by cupping on the resaw. 
It is quite generally understood that wood does not 
commence to shrink until it has dried to the fiber satu- 
ration point, which corresponds to a moisture content 
of about 25 to 30 percent of the dry wood weight. Some 
species as Eucalyptus globulus and willow oak commence 
to shrink almost as soon as they begin to dry, however. 
The cell walls of the conifers and hardwoods become 
saturated when the moisture contents reach 25 and 30 
percent respectively of the dry wood weight, so that the 
moisture removed above these points must be ‘‘free 
water’’ from the cell cavit- 
ies. In view of these facts 
the reason why no shrinkage 
can occur during the period 
of ‘‘free water’’ removal is 
evident. 


As has been previously 
stated, the tendency to case- 
harden invariably results 
from too rapid surface dry- 
ing. If the humidity and 
circulation of the air sur- 
rounding the lumber are 
such that the moisture is 
evaporated from the surface 
more rapidly than it natur- 
ally transfuses from the 
center, the surface fibers dry 
to the fiber saturation point be 
first and therefore tend to 
shrink, unsuccessfully at- 
tempting to compress the 
center fibers which are still 
above_the fiber saturation 
point. In order to bring 























1-2: Original sections. 
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3-8. Resawed sections. 9. One side surfaced. 


This explains why so many surface checks close up as 
the drying progresses. If the internal tension stresses 
become great enough the inner fibers tear themselves 
away from the outer fibers, forming the oval shaped in- 
terior checks already referred to as honeycombing or 
hollow-horning. These checks, of course, relieve - both 
the internal tension stresses and the external compres- 
sion stresses to a greater or less degree. With this in 
mind it is quite clear that surface checked and honey- 
combed wood may not necessarily be badly caseharden- 
ed when dry. It is equally evident, however, that case- 
hardening was the direct cause of these defects. In many 
instances the stresses are not entirely relieved by surface 
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PLATE III. 


Section of oak showing reversals of stresses during drying. 
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checking and honeycombing, allowing a part or all of the 
stresses to persist to the close of the seasoning period. 
if material in this condition is resawed, it always cups 
on the saw, the freshly cut sides being concave. No loss 
is experienced, however, if the boards are not resawed 
yy surfaced. 


Cupping Depends on Distribution of Moisture. 


It is a fact that if a partly dried board is resawed 
just after the outside has begun to shrink and is in ten- 
sion, the inside being still above the fiber saturation point 
and in compression, the halves will be convex toward 
the saw. At first glance this would: appear to indicate 
the reverse of casehardening. If the halves are allowed 
to continue drying, however, they rapidly straighten out 
flat and finally cup to an excessive degree concave on 
the resawed surfaces. Plate III illustrates this reversal 
of stresses during the drying. It follows necessarily 
that the amount of cupping of resawed stock depends to 
a marked extent on the amount and distribution of mois- 
ture in the material at the time it is resawed. Case- 
hardening or cupping after resawing, which is due to 
unequal moisture distribution, and that partly or al- 
together disappears if the stock is allowed to come to 
normal moisture equilibrium, we shall call ‘‘ temporary 
casehardening’’ due to moisture conditien. The cup- 
ping on the saw which occurs when thoroughly kiln dried 
(uniform moisture distribution) stock is resawed let us 
term ‘‘permanent casehardening’’ caused by a difference 
in the condition of stress. 

The object here is to distinguish between the ‘‘tempor- 
ary’’ and ‘‘permanent’’ forms of casehardening. 

So far we have dealt only with those phases of the 
subject which are more or less manifest. Let us turn 
now to a discussion of the underlying causes of the vari- 
ous conditions which exist in casehardened wood in the 
light of facts brought forward during the recent exper- 
iments to determine the cause of the casehardening of 
western larch, 


Some Experiments and Their Results. 


A very simple experiment was performed to determine 
the effect of the method of drying on the shrinkage of 
wood. Three adjacent sections were cut from several 
green western larch boards. One was placed in water to 
retain the green dimension, the second was dried slowly 
in the dry kiln, and finally oven dried, and the third was 
dried very rapidly in the oven. Plates IV and V show the 
results of this test. Without exception the sections dried 
slowly in the warm, moist kiln air shrank much more than 
those dried rapidly in the hot, dry oven air. The gen- 
eral conclusion arrived at was that the faster wood is 
dried the less it shrinks, and vice versa. 

Sections were cut from several permanently caseharden- 
ed larch boards. Quite severe inward cupping occurred on 
the resaw. When these resawed sections were placed in 
the drying oven the prongs first curved outward quite 
unexpectedly to a very noticeable degree. Close obser- 
vation showed that this outward cupping reached a maxi- 
mum in a very short time, after which the prongs com- 
merced to bend inward quite slowly, eventually curving 
inward slightly more than the original amount. Sim- 
ilarly, if one placed these sections in water the prongs 
curved inward at first but finally cupped outward again 
so that the ultimate amount of cupping was slightly re- 
duced from the original. These experiments not only 
proved that the outer cells were more susceptible than the 
inner fibers to moisture changes; that is, that the surface 
rate of drying or absorption was greater than that of the 








PLATE V. 
Section of western larch showing effects of the method 
of drying on the shrinkage. From left to right in either 
group the sections are kiln dried, oven dried and green. 


inner cells but that the inner fibers shrank ultimately 
more than the surface fibers in the case of a resawed 
section. 


Conclusions Reached. 

It develops therefore that casehardening is a condi- 
tion resulting from a difference in stress within the 
wood. The factor giving rise to these unequal stresses 
is a difference in shrinkage of the outer and inner wood 






























































































































































PLATE IV. 


Sections of western larch showing the effects of the method of drying on the shrinkage. From left to right in each group 
the sections are kiln dried, oven dried and green. 


cells. Just why the center of a casehardened board 
shrinks more than the outside involves two distinct fac- 
tors; one a ‘‘plasticity’’ effect, the other depends on 
the infiuence of the drying method on the shrinkage of 
the outer and inner cells, 

In the case of a board not resawed the rapidly ‘dried 
outer fibers either do not shrink as much normally or are 
not permitted to shrink while the inside of the board is 
still above the fiber saturation point. When the center 
fibers begin to shrink slowly their ‘‘plasticity’’ mater- 
ially decreases the ultimate difference in stress between 
the outer and inner fibers. The outer surfaces are said 
to ‘‘set’’? in an expanded condition, hence the term 
‘‘casehardening’’. This ‘‘set’’ or expanded condition 
of- the outer shell of wood is the resultant of the com- 
bined factors of rapid drying rate and plasticity of the 
hot surface wood which accommodates itself to the still 
moist center fibers which have not shrunken as yet. One 
factor aids the other in producing the ‘‘set’’ condition 
of the surface. 

Now, if a board is resawed while hot and moist inside 
and dry and ‘‘set’’ outside, the inside slowly dried fibers 
shrink normally and hence much more than the outer 
surfaces. The cupping in this case is readily accounted 
for. Consider that this board is left to come to mois- 
ture equilibrium before resawing. As before, the outer 
rapidly dried fibers shrink less than the slowly dried 
center fibers because of the different drying rates and 
the effect of the inner fibers, which have not begun to 
shrink as yet, in frustrating the natural tendency of the 
outside plastic fibers to shrink. When the inner fibers 
do commence to shrink, however, the expanded outer 
shell tends to prevent them from doing so, or in other 
words, the ‘‘set’’ outer fibers are no longer plastic, so 
the stresses are reversed. Under these conditions the 
inner fibers must ‘‘set’’ in a more expanded condition 
than if the board were at once resawed, in which case 
the moist, plastic, inner fibers were not kept from 
shrinking by the ‘‘set’’ outer shell. In the light of 
these facts it is evident why the resultant difference in 
stress is greater when a board in which the moisture 
distribution is unequal is resawed while moist and hot 
than when allowed to come to moisture equilibrium and 
then resawed. 


Hardwoods Give Most Trouble. 


The degree of casehardening of the different species 
of wood under similar drying conditions depends un- 
doubtedly on the ability of the outer and inner fibers to 
accommodate themselves to the different stresses created 
by the unequal shrinkages of the outer and inner fibers. 
Some of the hardwoods, especially oak, fail to accom- 
modate themselves to these stresses which are very great, 
and as a result become surface checked and honeycombed. 
The fibers of other species are not ruptured by the stresses 
which are comparatively small. In such cases no check- 
ing or honeycombing may occur, although the difference 
in stress may persist to a marked degree. 

These different stresses, which remain after the 
moisture has reached equilibrium, are the cause of ‘‘ per- 
manent casehardening.’’ The difference of moisture 
content between the outer and inner portions is fre- 
quently called casehardening but is only a temporary 
factor, here designated as ‘‘temporary casehardening.’’ 

Thus at least four distinct factors underlie the con- 
ditions which exist in casehardened wood. The first is 
unequal moisture distribution, bringing into play the 
different stresses and resulting ‘‘setting’’ of the outer 
surface, accompanied by surface checking, followed by 
reversed stresses and internal tension, attended by honey- 
combing. This condition is more or less temporary. We 
shall give second place to the unequal shrinkage of the 
inner and outer fibers caused by the surface drying more 
rapidly than the center. This is clearly a permanent 
effect. Third in importance is the slight apparently per- 
manent difference in hygrosecopicity between the outer 
and inner fibers. Let us place the difference in sensi- 
tiveness to moisture changes between the outer and inner 
fibers fourth and last. 


USEFUL PATENTS ARE ISSUED. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtainel from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of inventor 
when ordering. 

1,156,117. Paving block (wood). Harry E. Warden, De- 
troit, Mich. 

1,156,895. Veneer pad. Louis F. F'lipse, Sheboygan, Wis., 
assignor, by mesne assignment, to Corrugated Veneer Packing 
Products Company. 

1.157.558. Saw sharpening machine. Titus H. Laury, 
Red Bank, N. J. 

1,157,890. Saw sharpening machine. Joseph Miotke, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

1,158,404. Process of preserving and improving lumber. 
John W. Illingworth, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Helen E. Hartzell, 
administratrix of. said Illingworth, deceased. 

1,157,607. Saw guide. Herman Woelffer, West Duluth, 
Minn. 

1,158,648. Grooving plane. Stephen de Ayala, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., assignor to Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

1,158,949. Machine for tonguing and grooving staves. 
Howard R. McNeill, Easton, Pa. 

1.159.064. Saw sharpening machine. James H. Miner, 
Lumberton, Miss. 


eee 


THE HOME supply of pit timber used by English col- 
lieries is not more than 20 percent of the total consump- 


tion. Russia, Sweden and Germany formerly furnished 


55 percent, 4 percent came from Norway and the re- 
maining 41 percent of the amount was imported from 


France, Portugal and Spain. 
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Among the Mills with Pen 
and Camera. 


CANADIAN MILLS ARE UP TO DATE. 


Typical Lumber Plants Embody the Latest Approved 
Machinery and Methods. 





CABANO, P. Q. 

Canada East has some manufacturing plants that, in 
point of equipment—in several other respects, according 
to the possibly prejudiced opinion of those this side 
of the border—are not excelled in the country to the 
south of us. Typical of these, for which big claims 
are made (and with reason) are the plant of Donald 
Fraser & Sons at this point and of Fraser Limited, at 
Fredericton, N. B., both under practically the same 
ownership. As illustrating what can be done with ap- 
proved up-to-date machinery and under expert manage 
ment these plants will well stand description. 

A woodworking machinery manufacturer of decades 
of experience and uational reputation says of the Ca 
bano plant: ‘‘To my mind the Cabano mill especially 
represents a decided step in advance of any mill it ha 
ever been my privilege to visit. This mill embodies more 
original ideas, and good ideas, than any half dozen mills 
I have seen.’’? The Cabano mill, like the plant at Fred- 
ericton, is equipped with the latest appliances for quick 
and perfected lumber manufacture. It has on one sidé 
a twin band log mill made by William B. Mershon & 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., and is provided with a special 
patented carriage and a centering device said to have 
been designed by the manager. While some of this 
description is ‘‘old stuff’’ to lumber manufacturers gen- 
erally, an account of the progress ot the log through 
the mill will best illustrate the effectiveness of the 
machinery at this plant. , 

After being drawn up into the mill and _pass- 
ing through it to the sorting chains the log is thrown 
up on to the log deck and rolls down the ways until 
permitted to drop into place upon the ordinary log 
loader. The loader permits it to roll over a short pair 
of head blocks and fall between them and another simi- 
lar set of head blocks on the opposite side of the log. 
A steam cylinder brings these head blocks together, 
centering the log. They then descend and pin the log 
firmly on top of a spurred I beam that serves as a car- 
riage. 

The log is then carried on this carriage to the twin 
band, this being supplied with steam cylinders and ac- 
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TWIN RESAW (1) AND (2) LOG DECK AT FRASER 
PLANT. 


curate set works for spacing the saws any distance apart. 
If the log is small, of course, after passing through 
these saws it is flatted on two sides and then it is kicked 
to one side in front of a 66-inch band resaw. This is 
also of the Mershon (Saginaw) make. The flatted log 
or cant is split in the center, yielding two cants, each 
one-haif of the previous thickness—three to six inches 
thick. From this operation the cants are passed through 
a twin Saginaw band resaw and sawn into boards, planks 
or deals, as may be desired. The twin Saginaw band 
resaw, having quickly adjustable feed rolls and equally 
quickly adjustable sawmills, saws without hesitation and 
in the most accurate manner. The material is then ready 
to pass on to the two edgers. 

rhe approximate output of the Cabano mill is 100,000 
feet daily. The number of logs required to secure this 
amount is about 2,000. 

On the opposite side of the mill is a smart double cut- 
ting band mill and to this side is sent all the clear spruce 
suitable for vift sawing, for piano sounding boards, ete. 
The log is quartered on this double band and the 





quarters are sent to a reciprocating band. Stock that is 
not suited to be handled by the gang is sent on to a 
Mershon horizontal band resaw. So the stock at this 
side of the mill is handled in a way tending to secure 
the greatest market value for the product. 

The Cabano mill is owned and operated by Donald 
Frazer & Sons. The Fredericton (N. B.) mill previously 
referred to consists of a double cutting band. Here 
the logs are rolled on to a carriage and a light slab is 
removed and ove board. The log is then dropped from 
the carriage and passes to a resaw gang. The units of 
this gang consists of 66-inch band mills, each mill 
mounted on roller bearings provided with accurate set 
works and a steam cylinder for setting instantly to cut 
any thickness desired. The flatted jog is delivered by 
means of a steam kicker to a feeding device to shove 
the log into the gang, where it is sawn up into boards, 
planks and deals, according to the size and quality of 
the log. The daily capacity of the Fredericton mill is 
from 95,000 to 100,000 feet. It employs on the mill 
floor nineteen men. 

The manager of these two mills is managing director 
of the various sawmills belonging to his concern, which 
number eight cr more and exemplify the best in Ca- 
nadian manufacture. He is considered to be a leader 


— 


among sawmill operators and lumbermen. Perhaps } ext 
to his personal influence in the effectiveness of tivse 
plants is the Mershon twin Saginaw band resaws } ore 
mentioned. While all the machinery of these plant. is 
of the latest and most approved patterns, the twin S:gi- 
naw resaw is such an active and important factor in 
the perfected manufacture of the product of these mills 
that it is entitled to special mention. 
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TWIN RESAW (3) AND (4) TWIN BAND MILL AT 
FRASER PLANT. 








Taxation and Forestry. 


[By E. A. Selfridge, jr., Willits, Cal, President California Forest Protective Association. | 





We have been listening to theories and faddists for 
years on the subject of taxation. We have gone to so- 
called tax experts and asked them not to relieve us of 
our burden but either to shift our burden to somebody 
else or, at any event, raise more money. To my mind 
the idea of taxation is one simply of a flowing stream, 
with all of us on duty at the intake pouring in money. 
Very few of us have ever given any consideration to 
what becomes of that money after we pay it in. To my 
mind we will have no relief, no matter what method of 
taxation is pursued, until we abandon that post at the 
intake and go down to the outflow and see that this money 
is properly distributed. Attend, for instance, almost any 
tax convention—I refer to either of the national tax 
associations which met here some few months ago. 

Coming from the East I enjoyed the company of a 
very intelligent gentleman from Denver who was a dele- 
gate to one of these conventions. He had a most elabo- 
rate scheme for reassessment of city property. I asked 
him if he was personally interested in any city prop- 
erty. He said, ‘‘No. I am an attorney.’’ You will 
find the majority of these tax associations that meet are 
composed almost exclusively of those who are under no 
financial responsibility. That is, they do not have to 
meet the burden they seek to impose. You will find 
that where any one class of men are advocating a change 
in taxation, they are doing it either from the position 
of a faddist or they are trying to shift the burden from 
one to the other. 

Take, for instance, that angle of taxation cared for 
by a certain gentleman of my acquaintance. He, as I 
understand it, is not a large real estate owner. He 
operates a fairly large factory for the manufacture of 
soap. Any scheme of single tax would relieve him at 
once and would pass the burden on to someone else. 

Timber owners make absolutely no objection to get- 
ting their just share of taxes, and it does not matter 
what form of taxation is imposed upon us so long as we 
are called upon to bear no more than our own loads. 

Does it make any difference to “he timber owners in 
Oregon, who, I understand, pay 95 percent of the taxes 
of the counties, whether they pay that tax in any other 
form? Does it make very much difference how you 
go about it if you are compelled to pay 95 percent? 

In other counties where timber owners pay a less 
proportion diplomacy is required, but to my mind 
no relief is’ in sight unless we abandon this theory; 
abandon all these ideas, and either through codperation 
or otherwise curtail the extravagant expenditures which 
are going on today. Expenditures under all forms of 
administrations, whether Federal, State or municipal, 
are today as a whole nothing short of criminal. I do 
not say that we ourselves are not to blame. I think we 
are. But whether it is the national administration, 
democratic or republican, or State ‘administration, we 
are all mad on the subject of improvements. The term 
**social welfare’? as well as ‘‘conservation’’ has been 
used to conjure with. The term ‘‘conservation,’’ not in 
taxation particularly, but in the question of wood sub- 
stitutes, has been used as our own ammunition against 
us. Under the term of ‘‘social welfare’’ expenditures 
are being made on every hand that cannot be entirely 
justified. Now, all of this can be brought about by 
only one means, and that is education. Long habits of 
extravagance cannot be cured over night. You have got 
to go to the people.of your counties, put your cards on 
the table, admit your readiness to pay your just taxa- 

* Address delivered before the Western Forestry & Con 
servation Association, at San Francisco, October 20, 


tion, but no more, and show them that it is to their in- 
terest as well as yours that the wasteful and extravagant 
use of money be stopped, and until then you will have 
no relief. 

I speak from experience when I mention Mendocino 
County, where our taxes are possibly one-third. Our 
county tax rate was nearly 3 cents. The tax in corpo- 
rate towns was only 4 cents. . This year, solely through 
the efforts of the Mendocino County 'Tax Association, we 
have succeeded, with very little effort, in reducing our 
taxes 40 cents. 

We have discussed expenditure all along the line and 
we hope to show just what the question of taxation 
means. I refer to the brief of George H. Rhodes, filed 
with the Public Trades Commission August 17. Mr. 
Rhodes made a very exhaustive study in California. 

Now, gentlemen, if you double your tax rate, as I 
presume you will be very likely to do if you keep on, 
how much higher are those figures going to go? 


PUSHES SILOS TO AID FARMERS. 


Lumber Concern Says Object Is Not Only to Sell Its 
Product, But to Assist Agriculturists. 








The Worcester Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Chassell, 
Mich., through its representative, A. I. Ward, has re- 
cently started a clearly outlined silo campaign among 
the farmers of Houghton, Ontonagon and Keweenaw 
counties. C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Wor- 
cester Company, of Chicago, and the Worcester Lumber 
Company (Ltd.), of Chassell, Mich., says the object of 
the campaign is not only to sell more lumber, but also to 
interest the farmers of those counties in eattle raising, 
dairying and producing cream for the creameries. 

Although the campaign purposes to exploit silos in 
general it will be concentrated upon the ‘‘Kno-Freeze’’ 
silo in particular, which utilizes the ‘‘thermos’’ prin- 
cipal, having an outer and inner wall between which is 
a dead air space, the best non-conductor of heat or cold, 
thus preventing, it is claimed, the ensilage from freez- 
ing. In describing this silo Mr. Worcester said it con- 
sisted of an outer and an inner wall between which were 
2 by 4 hemlock studding. The inside wall is of 14-inch 
elm or ash boards that run around the silo. Next comes 
the studding between which are the dead air spaces. The 
outside wall is composed of three layers. First, on the 
inside, is a wall %6- or 44-inch, probably “hemlock, 
then a layer of tar paper or some patent felt, while the 
outside layer consists of inch boards running up ind 
down the silo, with batting over the cracks. Where pre 
ferred, shingles may be used for the outer layer, of the 
outer wall as well as on the roof of the silo. This silo, 
Mr. Woreester said, may be erected, in. districts close to 
the lumber supply, for about $60, including all expenses. 

In this campaign Mr. Ward has the benefit. of the 
advice of Prof. Leo M. Geismer, county agriculturist of 
the Houghton County farm bureau, who claims that every 
farmer owning ten head of cattle should own a silo, but 
does not consider it an economy for a smaller! rd. 
This type of silo has been used satisfactorily in Wiscon- 
sin. Already one of the farmers in Houghton County 
has purchased some pure bred Guernsey cattle and will 
lead the movement for better dairy farming. 





THE Tucker Brick Company, which has been orya0- 
ized at Kissimmee, Fla., will have a daily capacity ° 
30,000 cypress paving blocks. ° 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





uring the last two or three years rural financial and social conditions 
have received a large share of the attention of legislators and of others 
who for one cause or another are interested in promoting the farmers’ 
welfare. These two aspects of rural life are mentioned together because 
they are interdependent; one reacts upon the other. Let the farmer but 
be prosperous and he will be contented on his farm; and, being con- 
tented, he will utilize a part of his surplus earnings and profits in improv- 
ing his farm and household facilities. Poverty forbids all such improve- 
ment. 

Whether legislation already enacted and proposed for the relief of the 
farmer and for the betterment of rural conditions will accomplish its 
purpose it is too early to predict. It would seem, however, that the new 
currency law, which is designed to facilitate financial operations involving 
the extending of credit, should be thoroughly tested before additional or 
supplementary legislation is enacted. Provisions of that law are cal- 
culated especially to aid rural bankers in financing agricultural operations 
and to make easy the flow of money and its equivalent—credit—from one 
industry to another, as the one has a surplus and the other a deficiency, or 
vice versa. 

There is special need for care and discretion in enacting legislation of 
this sort for the reason that it not only is new in itself but it may readily 
be made the vehicle—the omnibus—for carrying other experimental leg- 
islation that is of even more doubtful utility than any with which the 
people of this country are familiar. 

For many decades the defects in the present methods of marketing and 
distributing farm and garden produce to the consumer have been the 
theme of well-meaning reformers as well as self-seeking demagogs, and 
there are some indications that codperative marketing and codperative 
buying may be considered of equal merit and equally desirable from the 
viewpoint of the producer as a producer and of the same person as a 
consumer. 

The great danger in legislating on this subject is that the welfare of 
only one class is likely to be considered. Of course all progress must be 
made at the expense of those factors and obstacles that stand-in the way 
of advancement, and the fact that a change in methods injures somebody 
can not be reasonably argued against the change, provided it is on the 
whole and from the highest viewpoint desirable. 

That is to say, for example, if the time ever should come when the 
whole present scheme of distribution proves to be so inefficient as to 
break down completely the elimination of those now performing the 
work of distribution will be inevitable. Production is the fundamental 
operation and distribution is supplemental to it. Hence the tendency 
has been and will continue to be to seek a means of shortening the 
present road between the producer and the consumer; that is, of ex- 
pediting and facilitatinge—otherwise, of cheapening—the cost of dis- 
tribution. 

This might mean the elimination of the retailer which might in turn 
effect the destruction of the rural community. But the evidence 





ENERGY AND ABILITY, NOT LEGISLATION, ARE FARMERS’ :NEED. 


afforded by experience is largely opposed to any such view. There is 
almost no such thing as direct dealing between producer and con- 
sumer. Such a thing is possible only when the thing produced is 
consumed in the form and near the place where it is produced ; which 
means, of course, a very narrow range of production and a restricted 
market. 

Distribution is a necessary function in commerce and the cost of dis- 
tribution must always be absorbed in the cost of the article to the con- 
sumer, whether the distributing is performed by the producer himself, by 
his agent, by a commission merchant or by a cooperative organization. All 
these methods now are in vogue and, so far as the consumer is concerned, 
there is no difference in price: that is determined by competition at the 
place of consumption: the producer—and the seller, whoever he may be— 
are bent on getting ail they can for produce; the consumer, in theory at 
least, in supplying his needs at the lowest possible cost to himself. 

So far as production itself is concerned, in the manufacturing industries, 
competition appears to promote improvement in methods and products, 
which is manifested in the form of high quality and reasonable prices. 
But in the agricultural industry competition appears not to work in 
the same way. If it did competition soon would eliminate the in- 
competent as it does in other industries. 

Buying is a much more important phase of the manufacturers’, the 
wholesalers’ and the retailers’ operations than it is of the farmers’. All 
of the former must constantly be replenishing their supplies, while the 
farmer buys almost nothing to carry on his business and actually pro- 
duces or may produce all that he requires for his agricultural operations 
and nearly all of his living. All—manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and 
farmer—are alike in requiring machinery and equipment; but the farmer 
alone gets from the soil his living and his stock in trade. 

Hence, we repeat, selling is to the farmer a more important function 
than buying. The most important, of course, is production; but, having 
produced efficiently, he should seek a means of selling at a price that will 
return him a profit on his investment and pay for his labor. 

Instead, however, of studying efficiency in production and improvement 
in marketing methods, many farmers neglect both under the delusion 
that their success is determined, not by the amount and quality of 
their produce and the price they get for it, but by the few dollars they 
can save on their insignificant annual purchases. 

Today in any community the fact may be demonstrated that the farmer 
who raises pure bred live stock and selected grains is prosperous, con- 
tented and happy. He is not clamoring for rural credit legislation, for 
codperative buying or for any other change that threatens to disturb 
conditions and derange methods under which he has reached his present 
status. The fact that thousands of such men in all branches of agri 
culture and horticulture may be found alongside others who are un- 
successtul in the same fields merely shows that what is needed is 
energy and ability, two qualities that no demagog even has been so 
rash as to promise as results of legislation 





THe ‘‘ Live WirEs’’ of Oregon City, Ore., have started 
a “buy-in-Oregon City’? campaign by authorizing its 


GENERALLY, when intensive farming has been referred 
to as the solution of the agricultural question in the 
United States the term has been understood to mean the 





‘‘Main Trunk,’’? Thomas A. Burke, to appoint a com- 
mittee of ten to carry on the campaign. In one respect 
the live wires have set an excellent example for similar 
organizations in other sections. They will begin the 
buy at home campaign by trading at home themselves 
and undertaking to induce their friends and neighbors 
to do the same. 
* * * 


At McHenry, Miss., when the fair opened recently, 
business houses of the town closed their doors and public 
exercises were held at the school building when the com- 
Mssioner of agriculture of the State made an address 
and other agriculturists spoke. Prominent among the 
(isplays at the fair are those of hortieulturai and canning 
clubs of the loeality, and the women’s department is said 
to deserve special mention. 

* * * 

Av Grant’s Pass, Ore., when ‘dollar day’’ was cele- 
brated recently, bargains in all lines were plentiful and 
Merchants reported a tremendous business. The dollar 
(ay had been well advertised throughout the country 
ind brought to Grant’s Pass a large out-of-town crowd. 
Th many eases housewives laid in their winter’s supply 
of groceries and other lines offered at special prices. 

* % * 
— re Wash., in connection with a corn and hog 
a arge exhibit of agricultural and industrial ar- 
k = was made by the boys’ and girls’ agricultural 
tbs of the county. These exhibits were submitted in a 


CONteESt opp. . 
Ontest arranged by the fair management. 


* * x 
me {ik WIDEAWAKE women of Columbus, Miss., are taking 
fifty of th interest in its Chamber of Commerce. About 
: lem recently held a meeting and formed a Civic 
to be allied with the work of the Commercial 
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EFFICIENT PRODUCTION. 


Of the many remedies proposed for bettering rural 
conditions those designed to increase the amount 
and improve the quality of agricultural produce while 
conserving the soil’s fertility give promise of the 
greatest and most enduring success. 


Rich soils make rich farmers, and improved meth- 
ods in crop production and stock raising not only 
raise agriculture to the dignity of a science but pre- 
serve inviolate the agriculturist’s capital stock— 
his soil’s fertility, 


Producing is the farmer’s chief function; after 
that in importance comes selling, and buying is a 
matter comparatively unimportant. Yet the farm- 
ers themselves, especially the less prosperous class— 
have exerted themselves far more to save a few 
cents or a few dollars on their purchases than they 
have to improve their farming methods and to make 
themselves more efficient. 


Legislating to benefit farmers, or any other class 
especially, is of doubtful expediency; it is positively 
harmful when it is calculated to lessen the premium 
paid for energy and ability. What is needed is to 
increase the intelligence and the skill of farmers, 
not to provide a pons asinorum over which the most 
stupid may pass from poverty to prosperity. It is 
neither wise nor kind to make success easy and 
deprive ability of its reward. 

Moreover, when “class’’ legislating once is started 
its end is sure to be a long way ahead, because the 
power thus given enables its beneficiaries to perpet- 
uate and even to magnify the evil. When legisla- 
tion is proposed and enacted in this country it is 
not always easy to determine to what extent it is 
designed to benefit those in behalf of whom it pur- 
ports to be enacted and how much the proposers or 
enacters themselves. It is easy, of course, to im- 
pugn the motives of even the best-intentioned per- 
sons; but it is desirable nevertheless to scrutinize 
in a perfectly frank manner all legislation proposed, 
and favor or oppose it accordingly as it is conceived 
to be good or bad. 








same as intensive farming means abroad. Intensive 
farming thus interpreted means hardly more than truck 
farming, which is carried on only at the expense of a 
great deal of hard manual labor and, to a large extent, 
the sacrifice of home life and all opportunity for mental 
development and secial recreation. But, according to 
Dean Galloway of the Cornell Agricultural College, in 
tensive farming in America is going to be something 
vastly different from what it has been in other coun- 
tries, for the dean says that,‘‘the farm of the future 
will so utilize modern labor-saving devices and efficient 
methods that human labor will be reduced to a minimum 
and the farmer and his children will have time, oppor- 
tunity and means of living a satisfactory, wholesome 
life.. We may look forward to a permanent husbandry, 
freed from the blight of peasantry, standing squarely 
for its place in the affairs of the nation, but recognizing 
its relations and responsibilities to other industries.’’ 
Mr. Galloway, as a means of perfecting American hus- 
bandry, urges a system of. ‘‘education that will teach the 
meaning of things and their relations to the present, 
rather than the teaching of words and their relation to 
the past.’’ ‘The dean is not so much interested in mak- 
ing more farmers as he is in making better farmers— 
that is, farmers better fitted by training to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities afforded by country life. 


* * * 


Crt1zENs of Williston, N. D., and vicinity recently held 
a ‘‘eodperation’’ meeting for the purpose of unifying 
sentiment and taking steps preliminary to organizing a 
codperative creamery in the community. Speakers ad 
dressed the meeting on the subject of codperation, show- 
ing how citizens in all walks of life may work together 
for the upbuilding of their communities. As a result of 
the meeting the creamery is to be erected and its success 
is assured from the start. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


University Students Give Color to Their Town’s Trade—A Lumberman-Mayor Who Gets Down to Business—A Sraall 
Town Yard Plant Featured on a Big City Scale. 


IN A UNIVERSITY TOWN. 


If I were a good reporter I’d know how Ann Arbor 
came to have its striking name. But the Michigan town, 
I’m afraid, will have to remain a mystery along with 
Martha’s Vineyard, Rhode Island, and Deaf Smith 
County, in Texas. Even at that I’m never much im- 
pressed with the man who is ready with pat answers to 
curious questions or who asks you if the barbers in Bag- 
dad are licensed and does it with an air of knowing all 
other things. For a time I associated with a fellow who 
insisted upon sticking his trifling knowledge into other 
folks’ conversation until several law abiding citizens, all 
white men and church members, began earnestly to talk 
over the most effective and least mussy ways of assassina- 
tion. What is more to the point is that Ann Arbor has 
grown up in a rather curious manner around one of the 
great universities of the world. The city, as it were, has 
forsaken all others, or nearly all, and has promised to 
love, honor and cherish the university even unto that final 
limit when the freshman shall gently rebuke the faculty 
for cutting up on the green and when the sophomore 
shall write home and beg father not to send him so 
much money. 

Every fall the town within a week increases in popula- 
tion to the extent of 6,000 or 7,000 people. Considering 
the fact that the whole town numbers about 15,000 people 
and that certain envious and slandering neighbors say this 
figure is reached only by counting in all the students the 
increase is a noteworthy stretch. They say that when 
the collegians leave in the spring the place collapses after 
the manner of a busted inner tube and the harassed 
citizens settle blissfully down for three months’ of de- 
licious silence and repose. When we got to town the 
summer nap was on its final snore, and before we left 
the place was boiling over with the irrepressible stude. 
No more municipal coma until next summer! Auntie 
Ann Arbor will nervously jig the tango with Nephew 
University of Michigan until the commencement sun 
rises next June. 


Students’ Influence on Business. 


Usually a town makes its money out of a few indus- 
tries that can be described definitely. A shoe factory or 
a plow works or an underwear foundry will hire all the 
working men, and the payroll of this concern will be the 
city’s chief barrier between it and the sheriff. Ann 
Arbor has a few factories, but it makes most of its money 
in hundreds of small lots out of the students. We walked 
around the city near to the campus of the big school, and 
nearly every house had signs in the window stating that 
rooms might be rented there. Six thousand or more 
students have to have a good many combination bedroom- 
studies, and they have to be fed. One recoils at the 
thought of the mountains of spuds, the oceans of gravy 
and the terminal moraines of oleomargarine that are 
engulfed every day to repair the physical frames of 
study-exhausted youth. Then there must be scores of 
shoe shops in the town. It seemed that every little niche 
in an office or store building that couldn’t be utilized in 
any other way harbored a stoop shouldered and near 
sighted knight of the awl and last. This is an industry 
that ministers to a favorite student economy. A youth 
will spend $9 fussing, and then the next morning he’ll 
have his shoes half-soled for the fourth time and feel a 
glow of virtuous thrift at the thought of what a provident 
and self-denying person he is. 

Candy shops and smoke houses and places where pen- 
nants and other underclass ailments can be acquired 
run the shoe shops a close second. I dropped into a little 
eandy shop to buy my regular autumn nickel’s worth 
of gum drops and found the place run by an American 
of Anglo-Saxon descent. Generally Greeks who were 
smart enough to get out of the Balkans while the getting 
was good are the chauffeurs of these jitney sweets dispen- 
saries. But this candy man had been an American for 
generations; in fact, ever since the red man on the old- 
fashioned cent had made his great-grandfather an angel. 
The great-grandson is a real business man and the ar- 
rangement of his little two-by-four store would be a les- 
son to a good many lumbermen in compact storage, dis- 
play and convenience of getting at the stock. He was a 
friendly fellow, and while he rung up my nickel he ex- 
plained that he’d run the shop for fourteen years and had 
made a satisfactory living at it. ‘‘Next year I’m not 
going to keep open on Sunday,’’ he said. ‘‘Sometimes 
I make my best sales on Sunday, but I’ve got good cus- 
tomers, and I believe I can get them to buy on Saturday 
night instead of Sunday, and that’ll give me the day to 
myself.’’ All of which might be an encouragement to 
discouraged retailers who think their customers are the 
most unreasonable cusses in the world. If a man can 
educate candy buyers—the folks who usually buy just 
when the sign suggests things to their sweet tooth—to 
being foresighted there is considerable hope of the lum- 
berman’s being able to educate his customers to business 
methods and reasonable demands. 


Ann Arbor Architecture and Amenities. 


The city is full of comfortable homes. Some of the 
houses, notably those on Washtenaw Avenue, are elegant 
and must have cost their owners a pretty penny. The 
order is an extensive lawn with the house set away back 
among trees and shrubbery with the turf clipped as evenly 











as though done by a squad of head barbers. There are 
a good many elegant fraternity houses on this avenue. 
Adam Sauer, of Charles A. Sauer & Co., was taking me 
down this avenue in his big car. I asked him who owned 
a great, old-fashioned house set back in a triangular plot 
of ground. ‘‘Oh, it’s one of those frat houses,’’ Mr. 
Sauer said with a slight, measured contempt in his voice. 
‘They have the d—dest names for themselves. Nobody 
can remember ’em.’’ Which recalls the Eta Bita Pi 
fraternity of Siwash about which the late George Fitch 
wrote so entertainingly. 

At one place on this avenue the sidewalk encountered 
a lot of fine old trees. Whoever had the job in charge 
was a wise person, so the trees stood and the sidewalk 
got a good many curves pushed into it. There is a 
more or less scandalous story told with this piece of 
sidewalk as its setting. An old professor with a slightly 
gay disposition used to develop a thirst periodically and 
would go down town for a little celebration. One night 
after one of these extra-academic sessions he was coming 
home along this bit of walk when he bumped into a tree. 
He took off his hat and apologized courteously. A few 
steps farther on he bumped into a second, and again he 
apologized. After bumping into the third he went out 
and sat on the eurb and said he guessed he’d wait until 
the procession got by. All of which may be true, but it 
seems to me to have the earmarks of Ananias. 


Urban Life Leads to Philosophizing. 


Seemingly most of the people along this avenue ride 
in automobiles, but we saw one exception. This was a 
little girl perhaps 12 years of age who was riding a 
fiery, spotted pony. When we first saw her she was walk- 
ing along with a handsome little fellow a year or two 








“Mr. Sauer evidently believes in having a little fun on the 
side.” 


younger than herself. Another boy came riding up on 
the pony, and the little girl begged a ride. She handed 
her school books to her companion, who with much 
promptness and violence threw them on to the ground. 
The girl got on cross-saddle and rode away at a tearing 
gallop and soon came back with curls flying and eyes 
dancing. A quarter of an hour later we saw the pony 
go flying past without any rider, but we didn’t find out 
whether an accident had happened or not. That’s the 
way with life outside of books; a person catches a glimpse 
of an interesting story or of a possible adventure, and 
then the film flickers out without showing how it ended 
up. A person often catches glimpses of real drama go- 
ing on in business and isn’t allowed to see the outcome. 
Here is a boy who is trying to pull a lumber yard out of 
the mire where a dissipated father sunk it. He is making 
a brave fight, but even courage doesn’t take the place of 
skill, and one goes away wishing him well but feeling 
uncertain of the outcome. Here is a man with a trade 
that yields a comfortable horse-and-buggy income trying 
to support a limousine wife. He has to have a big in- 
come, and he tries to play fair with his customers. 
Again we wish him well but feel some doubts, and we go 
away and never learn how he came out with his problem. 
And so on. 

The city is doing a world of paving and the streets look 
some 800 percent worse than in the days when the noble 
red man haunted the academic shades of the place for 
the purpose of taking a technical and experimental course 
in lifting the white man’s hair. A vaudeville artist made 
a erack to the effect that Division Street would be opened 
by the time the war closed, but the audience received this 
information in melancholy disbelief. They seemed to 
think that the war couldn’t last more than twelve or fif- 
teen years, but that no man knew when Division Street 
would be at home to automobiles. But this waiting is 
merely the result of trying to be very progressive all at 
once and to get paved at one stroke instead of along 
through a series of years. When the streets are paved 
the city might well turn its attention to the sidewalks. 


There seem to be miles of walks made of a mixture of 
molasses, coffee grounds and dirt. Maybe they were 
made of asphalt that had gone into its dotage. What- 
ever it is it has served its time; though of a truth 
it is slightly better than the old wooden walks of 
unhappy memory. Walking over a good many of 
them is a punishment, and shoveling the snow off in 
winter must be devastating to moral fiber. Maybe 
they are a source of profit to the army of cobblers, and 
evidently the citizens don’t dislike them enough to dig 
them out. Certainly they are a constant inducement to 
ride on the street cars. 

I got on a street car to go out to the home of a uni- 
versity professor to whom I had a letter of introduction 
and in the ear I saw a sign that read ‘‘Leave by the 
door.’’ I was just reflecting on the savagery of the uni- 
versity stude or the town dweller who should need such 
direction when something happened; there was a blinding 
flash, with a stunning detonation. I recovered my hat 
and glasses and felt my tongue to see if it were entirely 
bitten off and then looked around to see if the shell had 
killed my fellow passengers. But all I saw was the 
motorman reaching up in a bored way to throw the little 
lever back into place. We had merely blown a fuse, 
Then I understood the need for that sign. When the 
fuse busts a person is likely to leave by the window or the 
roof. The blamed thing blew up twice more before I 
got off. Certainly a battle would be a commonplace 
thing to that motorman. 


LUMBER TRADE IN A MICHIGAN ATHENS. 


Charles A. Sauer, one of the retail lumbermen of Ann 
Arbor, is the mayor of the city and received one of the 
largest majorities of any recent mayor. This is quite 
right, for Mr. Sauer’s company has built a good share 
of the buildings of the place in the twenty years or so 
that it has been doing business. The company does large 
contracting work and handles masonry as well as frame 
structures, and it doesn’t confine itself to Ann Arbor. 
At the time I called it was in the midst of the brick 
work on the second largest high school in Detroit. It 
doesn’t seem to make much difference where the place 
is, the Sauers will handle the work if the terms are right. 
This reminds me of a story told by a lumber salesman 
of a Frenchman who told a German that the French Gov- 
ernment had a 12-inch gun that would shoot twelve 
miles. The German said, ‘‘ Vell, ve got a gun, I don’t 
know how big it iss, but you shoost give us your ad- 
dress.’? That seemingly is what the Sauers want to 
know—just the address of the man who wants a big con- 
tract undertaken. 

A person does not get a good idea of the true inward- 
ness of the plant from the street. There are a little 
office, a big square shed and a long shed that runs off at 
an oblique angle. It looks from the street like a rather 
ordinary yard. But once you get inside the place you 
find more things than you think could possibly be hidden 
away back there. Probably by the time this stuff is in 
print a new office will have been built, and sometime be- 
fore a great while the square building is to be moved or 
torn out to give a clear view of the whole plant from the 
office. This is a wise move, according to all the men wise 
in yard management. The office is the brain center of the 
place and about everything should be under its eye. 


Industry in Overalls. 


In the office I asked for Mr. Sauer but was told that 
Charles A, Sauer was not in. His brother Adam has 
charge of the yard and the mill, while Charles looks after 
the contract work outside. I think there is nothing hard 
and fast about this, and each one has an eye on the whole 
of the work. Adam Sauer, I was told, was somewhere 
about the yard, so I started in search of him. I found 
him in the mill running a cutoff saw and cutting 4-inch 
stuff up into pieces a couple of feet long. I have known 
Mr. Sauer for a couple of years and know that this ac- 
tion is characteristic of him. If there is work to be done 
and nobody doing it he grabs hold. I suppose there isn’t 
any kind of machine in the whole mill that he can’t ru, 
and I’m pretty sure there isn’t any kind of stock in the 
yard that he couldn’t invoice pretty accurately without 
looking at it. He wears overalls because that is the sen 
sible way to dress for his work. Later when he was tak 
ing me around the city in his car he spoke of this. 

‘Some people who see me driving this Cadillac eight 
and wearing overalls,’’ he said, ‘‘think I must have 
stolen the car. Overalls are what made me. At least! 
got what I have while wearing them. A man who makes 
his money by the overall route knows how to value it and 
take care of it.’’ : 

A person doesn’t have to go around for very long with 
Mr. Sauer to find out that a man who has come up ove? 
the overall route learns to know what is going on in the 
place, whether the men are working efficiently, how 1 
show them better ways of doing things, what stuff 
being made and whether it is coming along right or n0t, 
and so on. I suppose that not every fellow who has t? 
work with his hands develops this alertness of mind. 
That seems to have to be born into a man. But if he 
has the makings of it a primary course in old fashioned 
muscular work will make him a more efficient manage 
An office-trained man has to depend on a foreman to Ss 
that the work outside is going right. A yard-trained ma? 
knows without being told. 
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Owing to the diversity of the business the Sauer plant 
js yun in a little different way from most of its Michigan 
necubors. The one company handles at least three 
kinds of business, any one of which can be run indepen- 
dent of the others. And still there is a good deal which 
ali have in common. First, there is the retail lumber 
vard; second, the contracting work, which, I believe, 
is mostly masonry; third, the planing mill. Much con- 
tract work is done for which no interior trim is furnished. 
Much interior trim and store fronts and the like which 
include no masonry are made in the mill. And much 
lumber is sold out of the retail yard by the thousand 
which includes no mill work. And still these things may 
and often do combine. 


Features of a Busy Yard Mill Plant. 


The mill is the most interesting thing to be seen in 
the Ann Arbor plant, and it is a rather large affair be- 
cause of the many strings to its bow. People who buy 
a house bill from the yard usually have the interior 
trim made here; sometimes the mill furnishes the ma- 
chined lumber for the big brick buildings which the com- 
pany puts up, and there is a big trade from all over the 
State and from outside for store fronts, interior panel- 
ing and the like. So it is easy to understand why the 
place is so large and so completely equipped. The mill 
pbuilding is three stories high and employed, as nearly as 
I could estimate, fifty or sixty men. The State inspector 
says it is one of the best if not the best mill that he has 
to go over and that if all such plants were as carefully 
kept and as well equipped for fire fighting his job would 
be gone. 

One of the first things I noticed is the amount of 
light there was in the place. There are plenty of win- 
dows, and in addition the interior is painted white or 
whitewashed, I don’t know which. This reminds me 
that the Government puts out a bulletin on the making 
of whitewash by adding a certain’ amount of glue to the 
regular old fashioned stuff. ‘This makes it much like 
paint, keeps it from rubbing off on clothing, and makes 
it last several times as long as the whitewash would 
that I used to swab over the back fence and the hen 
house. The Realm has had a good deal to say about the 
importance of light and warmth in shops, but this 
matter bears repeating. One of the heavy charges in 
operating a planing mill is, 
of course, the labor. This 


the protection of the mill’s own hose if a fire oceurs 
during working hours. The sprinkling pipes are filled 
with an air cushion with water pressure behind it, which 
prevents the freezing of the pipes in cold weather. As 
soon as a nozzle melts off the air escapes and the water 
begins to squirt. 

The molding rack is small, considering the size of the 
plant and the amount of stock sold, but this is explained 
by the fact that it is no chore at all to hitch up a ma- 
chine and run the stuff when it is needed. However, 
there is a molding rack in the mill. It is of the pigeon- 
hole type and is protected in front by a heavy canvas 
curtain. This is Adam Sauer’s own idea. He decided 
that it would be out of the question to hang doors in 
front of the thing, so he decided that the next best, or 
maybe the first best, was a heavy curtain. This is a real 
curtain, too. It is extremely heavy, is strongly bound 
around the edges to prevent fraying, and is hung from a 
pipe by iron rings. The thing slides clear back at one 
sweep of the arm and it slides shut as easily and fastens 
by means of eyelets and projecting screw eyes. 

‘‘This is the best arrangement I know,’’ Mr. Sauer 
said, ‘‘and something of the kind was necessary. We 
don’t keep much stock made up ahead, but what we do 
keep must stay clean. When it gets dirty once it’s gone. 
It’s no more good than no stock at all. Sandpapering 
makes it worse.’’ 


Drying on Effective Lines. 


The dry kiln and the warm room are about the most 
important parts of a planing mill designed to make fine 
finish. No matter how good the workmanship, the final 
result will be unsatisfactory unless the material is in 
the right shape to begin with. Our forefathers invented 
a saying to the effect that trying to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear was zero in the matter of manufacture. 
I don’t know about that. I never tried to make a silk 
purse out of any kind of material. But this adventure 
in handicraft could have been no more foolish than trying 
to make fine finish out of green or wet lumber. All of 
which everybody knows anyway. The warm rooms con- 
nected with the Sauer plant are most interesting. They 
are built of cement and are parallel with the mill with 
wide doors on that side. Between the two buildings is 


Variants of Live Lumbermen’s Activity. 

Mr. Sauer evidently believes in having a little fun 
on the side, and the big car is not the only evidence. In 
the factory he showed me a hunting boat he has built 
for his own use, and in another place I saw a knock-down 
house he is putting together and that later he’ll take 
out to his farm near the lakes. This house is built with 
shingles laid on the sides over wall board. The com- 
pany got in a ear of this stuff some time ago and when 
it was loaded some sheets were laid in the bottom of the 
car to keep the bundles clean. This stuff cost nothing 
and it made excellent boxing for the house. The build- 
ing comes apart at the corners when certain bolts are 
taken out, and when the thing is finished Mr. Sauer in- 
tends to unbolt it, load it on a wagon and drive out to 
his homestead ready to set up house keeping. 

Near the yard is a plot of ground belonging to the 
Sauers and which they have opened up as a little resi- 
dence section. They put a new street through which 
Charles Sauer insisted on calling Adam Avenue, after 
his brother. The company has already built about thir- 
teen cottages and expects to raise the number to twenty. 
The two brothers own a considerable bit of land around 
the city. They are building houses on these lots as rap- 
idly as there seems to be a demand. These houses are 
sold and not rented. The brothers don’t care to bother 
with handling rents. 

While we were driving through the city Mr. Sauer 
kept pointing out brick houses that the company had 
built, but he said that as a general proposition they 
didn’t care to take the masonry for a private house. 
They specialized on public buildings. It costs too much 
to get their outfit established to make small buildings 
a good thing for them. We stopped at one house that 
was being built for a lawyer and here I saw some fine 
doors that had been made in the mill according to spe- 
cial specifications. If these are fair samples of what 
the Sauer workmen can do it does not surprise me any 
more that the output of the mill is in demand. This 
house was finished throughout in specially designed in- 
terior trim that had been made in the mill I have tried to 
describe. When people try to poke fun at me because I 
keep plugging for neatly kept yards and ask me if this 
helps business or increases the value of output I simply 
point to a place like the Sauer plant that is kept as 
neatly as a pin and whose 
output has gotten a reputa- 





is a thing that mounts up 
so fast in costs that it soon 
puts out of business the 
manager who doesn’t see 
that he gets a just return 
for his investment. One of 
the ways of decreasing the 
amount of this return is to 
give the men poor tools, 
lack of warmth in winter, 
and bad light. A white in- 
terior diffuses the light and 
makes it possible for every 
man to see without strain- 
ing his eyes. It also makes 
the place look cleaner and 
is an incentive to keep the 
rubbish cleared up. 

There is a huge elevator 
in one corner of the build- 
ing, and this cuts down 
the inconvenience of hav- 
ing machines on different 
floors until it isn’t much 
of an inconvenience at : 
all. Probably it is an advantage. The place is more 
compact and the stock can be kept nearer to all the ma- 
chines. Work is put on to a hand truck, pushed on to 
the elevator and pushed off on the right floor where it is 
close to the machines or assembling benches. This ele- 
vator works easily and rather rapidly and it is long 
enough to handle any kind of work the mill is likely to 
make. While I was there I saw pieces of paneling so 
large that the men had to fix up temporary platforms for 
assembling them and makeshift clamps for holding the 
glued joints; but this stuff would go down the elevator 
without trouble. 





Autotruck, Fire Protection and Molding Storage. 


Much of this finished mill work is moved to neighbor- 
ing towns by truck, and the truck has a stall inside the 
mill. This is a device worthy of wide copying. The 
floor of the mill is perhaps a couple of feet above the 
level of the ground outside and a space large enough for 
the truck is cut out right beside the elevator. This is 
floored with cement on a level, practically, with the 
ground, The truck backs in and this puts the bed of the 
truck only a little higher than the level of the mill floor. 
There is a sliding door in front, so this place serves as 
a garage. A couple of coils of steam pipes keep the 
machine from freezing in cold weather, and there is room 
enough all around so that the men can work with it very 
comfortably. It is stored here during bad weather, and 
the men usually overhaul it and make any needed re- 
pairs. The truck has proved to be « very necessary 
thing to the Sauers because of the long hauls they have 
to make. Much of their stuff goes to Detroit and to 
other towns within that distance, and when it can be 
taken on the truck it usually gets there in better condi- 
tion, saves loading and unloading with the consequent 
bruising of edges, and costs less. 

_ The mill is considered as good a fire risk as any mill 
im the State, and this is due partly to the fact that the 
~ place is kept free from accumulating trash and partly to 
the fire-fighting equipment. There is a sprinkler system 
throagh the mill and the big cement warm rooms and a 
heavy foree pump is connected with the engine for adding 





“The Sauer plant has a reputation for the best possible workmanship.” 


a truck that runs on rails laid wide apart. The top of 
this truck comes flush with the floors of the two build- 
ings and carries a narrow gage track so that a small 
truck loaded with lumber can be pushed out of the warm 
rooms on to this truck, which then is pushed sideways 
until it is in front of the door into the mill. Then the 
top truck is pushed into the mill. Running through the 
center of the warm rooms is another truck carried on a 
wide gage track, so that the small truck can be run on 
to it and brought directly in front of any pile. That this 
simplifies handling goes without saying. I wish I could 
simplify the description of it as much; then maybe 
you’d understand what I mean. Little is kept in these 
warm rooms, which are very large, except mill stock. 

The yard itself is a very good yard but not so unusual 
as is the mill. The stuff is shedded and the piles are 
noticeably even and carefully built. Mr. Sauer did some 
good natured knocking on his men while they were stand- 
ing by because they couldn’t handle lumber as neatly as 
he can. Then he gave a demonstration of how to move 
a pile to get a board-out of the bottom without upsetting 
the whole business. 

I saw the plans for the new office and judge from the 
pictures that it is to be very modern and attractive. 
There is the usual lobby with the order clerk’s desk and 
an open fireplace, a couple of private offices, a lavatory 
and a vault. There is to be a private drive around to the 
rear with a place for keeping automobiles. For the lat- 
ter under the floor of the storage place will be installed 
a tank for gasoline. Mr. Sauer believes in taking good 
care of that big Cadillac. He took me across the street 
and in back of his pretty vine-covered house to a garage 
heated from the house furnace. There stood the ear as 


clean and highly polished as though it had just come out 


of the factory; this in spite of the fact that he has run 
it 5,000 miles this season. 

The big car is well known in Ann Arbor and for many 
scores of miles in that territory—almost as well known 
as its usual occupants. In the accompanying photograph 


those shown are Charles A. Sauer, manager, standing by 
his brother, Adam Sauer, who is acting as chauffeur, 
and their associates, Harry A. Lyon, on the running 


board of the car, and Louis F. Roberts. 


. 


tion for being of the best 
possible workmanship and 
always exactly according to 
specifications. I believe 
|| there is a connection be- 
tween the two things. A 
man who will not take 
pains to keep his yard in 
decent condition may take 
great pains with his sales, 
but the fair supposition is 
that he will be content with 
giving service just like his 
piles. If the piles are 
sloppy it is just as well to 
have an eye on his service. 
When we came through 
town we_ encountered 
Charles A. Sauer on the 
street, so I had a short talk 
with His Honor, the Mayor. 
It is no joke to. be mayor 
of a university town. I 
was there once and saw 
‘ how the studes can act up 
when they take a notion to. 
I’m not through with Ann Arbor. Next week I’ll 
talk about the G. W. Gill Lumber Company. 


ANOTHER MAIL ORDER HOUSE SCHEME. 


A well known retail lumber dealer in Wisconsin has 
sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy of a letter 
written by a Chicago mail order concern to an attorney 
in this dealer’s town that shows another of the plans 
by which concerns dealing directly with the consumer 
secure the influence of local people in getting together 
a list of possible customers. On its letterhead this mail 
order concern advertises ‘‘ millwork to you from our fac- 
tory at manufacturers’ prices shipped to any point in 
the United States.’’ No doubt many dealers will find 
upon investigation that their local attorneys have re- 
ceived similar communications holding out this promise 
of profit through handling collections as a recompense 
for supplying the mail order concern with the list of 
names desired. This skillfully worded appeal to the 
local attorneys is as follows: 


Gentlemen: You no doubt are interested in prospective 
collection work. Codéperation with us will be of material 
benefit. We desire to secure a more complete list of all thé 
carpenter contractors in your city. 

We will do considerable business with these contractors, 
which will make a great deal of collection work, which will be 
handled through your office. In this way we trust that you 
will be amply repaid for the trouble we ask you to go to. 

We ask that you favor us in the following manner: 

Have your stenographer list on the enclosed blank a com- 
plete list of all the carpenter contractors in your city, who 
take contracts for buildings and buy their own material: 

This list of contractors can be obtained from your classified 
city directory or classified telephone directory. However, as 
this information is available to everybody we would ask 
that you add to this list any contractors and builders that you 
know personally, or any of the employees in your office know 
of a are not included in the classified list in your direc- 
tories. 

Thanking you in advance for giving us this list of con- 
tractors and assuring you that we will be glad to reciprocate 
at every opportunity, we are yours very truly, 

Cuicaco & RIVERDALE LUMBER COMPANY. 

. S.: We do not care anything about the financial re- 
sponsibility of these contractors, as this is something that 
will not enter into consideration as to whether we send them 
our advertising matter or not. 
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BOOMING THE ENEMY DANGEROUS. 


“Knocking” Advertises Mail Order Trade— 
Experience Sounds a Warning. 


**T’ve just been reading the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,’’ 
said the Old Timer as I shook hands with him on my next 
trip. ‘‘That’s not a new thing for me, ’cause I never 
miss one. Pardon me while I read this much to you. 
‘Mail order houses are getting new customers every day. 
Some they get through their own efforts wholly: others 
they get through the neglect of the local merchants, and 
others they secure partly through their own efforts and 
partly as a result of the neglect of the country retailers.’ 

‘*That’s all very true, and this is more true, that they 
get more as a result of the free advertising given them 
by the retail merchant than through any other channel. 

‘*You remember a few years back when the retailers 
planned to put the mail order houses out of business? 
That year and the following showed the biggest increase 
in the business the mail order houses have ever had. Why? 
Because every retailer that fell into the scheme was ad- 
vertising the enemy at all times. 

‘*T often recall a sale I made when I was new in a 
certain town in the hardwood business. A man whom I 
had never seen came into my store and asked for a certain 
kind of range. It was the highest priced one on the 
market and I had fears when I stocked them that they 
would not sell. I showed it to him and soon made the 
sale at a price $20 higher than others I had in the show 
room. In visiting with him a little after the sale I 
asked him where he had seen the ranges before. He told 
me that Jones & Perkins were trying to sell him another 
range and told him it was as good as this one, and much 
cheaper. He had never heard of the range up to that 
time, but his curiosity led him to come to see it. I did 
the rest. 

‘<This illustrates what I mean about advertising the 
mail order houses. We have all heard a lot of business 
maxims, and while they are frequently condensed wisdom, 
they are too common and trite for us 
really to accept and act upon. One of 
these, as you will recall, is ‘If your 
competitor talks about you, put him on 
the pay roll: no matter what he says, so 
he talks.’ You quoted to me one day 
‘Every knock’s a boost,’ and I guess it 
is about right, and we all know it, but 
in the matter of the mail order houses 
we forget it. 

“*T bought a pair of shoes last week, 
and as he fitted them to my understand- 
ings the clerk told me how the price 
compared with the price in a mail order 
catalog. I didn’t go hunt up a catalog 
and order a pair to see if he told me the 
truth, but I can see how such a state- 
ment might affect a man not in any busi- 
ness, who did not have his own preserves 
to look after. 


The Difference Only in Degree. 


‘*T hear it every day in all lines of 
merchandising. The merchant that talks 
always to his customers of the mail order 
people would scorn to talk of his com- 
petitor in his own town. I fail to see 
the difference except in degree, with a 
decidedly better reason to talk about 


all his stock calls for the services of an architect and a 
carpenter, who in most cases help to sell the goods at 
home, and from the further fact that the average cus- 
tomer does not know, without the assistance of the me- 
chanic, just what to order. 

‘“To overcome these difficulties the mail order houses 
are pushing the sale of ready-made buildings and if we 
fight them in the ‘mutt’ way we have in the past we 
lose. They have gained their business by advertising. 
Let’s take a leaf from their book.’’ G,4. D. 


ART CO-OPERATES WITH COMMERCE. 


Lumber Company’s Office Made Uniquely 
Attractive—Finish Artistic. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 9.—The spirit of commercialism, 
emphasized as it has been during the last few weeks by 
the prosperous conditions prevailing in the lumber trade, 
has not entirely bedimmed the artistic vision of the of- 
ficials and men behind the Hardin Lumber Company of 
Houston. A glance at the aecompanying photograph, 
together with the following brief explanation, will fully 
demonstrate this fact. 

Were it not for the appearance of the desks, large 
sate and other office paraphernalia, one might take this 
picture at first glance to represent a unique design for 
the reception room of a swell club. And well it might 
be, for no more artistic idea could be conceived for that 
purpose. 

But it is not. It is simply the business office of the 
Hardin Lumber Company done in curly yellow pine. 
The material came from Kinder, La., and was furnished 
by the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company. The beautiful 
and variegated grain which makes the manufacture so 
difficult and costly attracts immediate attention. 

In the construction work the light and dark effect 
has been carried out with good results, as can be specially 
noted on the walls and ceiling. The panel work on the 
partition counters and beams is also a notable feature 





home people. 

‘*And in many cases the merchant does 
not really know the price of the mail 
order article. It seems to me it would be better to be 
fortified in the matter of prices—to have the catalog in 
the desk—not on it—and to be ready to refer to it in case 
a customer quotes a price or refers to it. But be sure 
that he is the one to open the subject. When he comes 
to you he has need of your service. He has money to 
spend for your goods. He is looking for goods and for 
service, not for a lecture on deeadent systems of mer- 
chandising. 

‘*My own idea is that with the goods in stock, with his 
customers around him, none possibly more than twenty 
miles away from his store, with rural mail routes running 
from your door to his, with the town papers going to them 
each day, or at least each week, that with codperation of 
all lines in advertising the goods they have to sell and 
the prices they sell for the country merchants can meet 
any mail order house and whip its ears down. 

‘This cooperation is hard to get and, believe me, about 
the last one to get into the game is the retail Jumberman. 
He owes it to the other lines of business in the town, but 
more than that he owes it to himself. 

‘*TIn many towns it is estimated that half the goods 
sold come from mail order houses. Any merchant will tell 
you that if he could double his sales he could sell much 
cheaper. He must make the better price, though, and 
give the better service before he gets the additional busi- 
ness. He can not say to his customers: ‘Give me the 
more business and I’ll give the better service.’ The ob- 
ligation rests first with him, at least in the minds of his 
customers. 

“*As I said before, it is hard to get the codperation of 
all lines of merchandising. We got together in this town 
once, al] except the harness dealers. Soon we found that 
we were holding down the shipment of most lines of 
goods excepting harness. After a while the harness shipper 
began to add items in other lines to make weight and 
we really suffered through the lack of codperation of that 
one line. In most towns I believe the lumberman is the 
laggard, and that comes from the known indifference of 
the trade to advertising and from the fact that almost 


INTERIOR OF HARDIN LUMBER COMPANY'S OFFICE, HOUSTON, TEX. 


and hardly two of the panels show the same markings. 
The two pretty colonnades give an air of distinction. 
The boards were covered with two coats of pure white 
shellac, on top of which are placed two coats of varnish, 
Since the office was finished as shown the wood has 
gradually darkened. 

The finest residence of the mest aristocratic family in 
Chicago, New York or any of the big cities would do 
well to follow the example of the Hardin Lumber Com- 
pany. The residence furnished in curly pine would be 
a place of envy and of pride. 


LUMBER TRADE IS EXCELLENT. 

GARRETSON, 8. D., Nov. 6.—That business conditions 
generally in this section are excellent is reported by all 
lines, and the lumber trade especially is in a prosperous 
condition. The Loonan Lumber Company reports that 
last year’s business at Garretson was the largest in the 
history of the company, which carries at this place a gen- 
eral stock of lumber and building material. The Loonan 
Lumber Company was incorporated January 1, 1902, 
taking over at that time yards in Garretson and Sherman 
and opening a new yard at Sioux Falls. Since that time 
this company has bought out and opened yards in Yank- 
ton, Jasper, 8. D.; Lexington, Neb., and Sioux City, 
Iowa. The Garretson yard has had a good business from 
the beginning and the business is steadily increasing. 
A. D. Palmer was made manager in 1902, a position he 
has held ever since that time, while Martin Halvorsen 
is second man in the yard. 


A LARGE fruit preserver in Brazil has informed one of 
the commercial agents of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce that he desires to receive ec. i. f. 
quotations on box shooks made of Washington and Ore- 
gon soft woods. The name and address of this fruit 
preserver will be furnished upon application to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., referring to Daily Consular Report No. 17,841. 


IDAHO COMPANY AIDS FARMERS. 


Prospective Builders Provided with Plans—A 
Practical Trade Factor. 


Wood Chat, ‘‘a little magazine issued now and 
then,’’ is the title of the house organ of the Gem 
State Lumber Company, of Pocatello, Ida., which 
operates line yards in twenty-seven towns, most of 
them in southern Idaho. In a recent issue of this little 
magazine is an account of a helpful service to farmers, 
which costs them nothing. As a part of the company’s 
policy in making its offices clearing houses of building 
ideas and suggestions and places where friends may get 
assistance without expense and without being placed 
under embarrassing obligations, the Gem State Lumber 
Company has issued the first of a series of ‘‘ Customers- 
Aid’’ plans, which gives drawings and plans for farm 
buildings embracing almost everything from simple hog 
cots to good big barns. 

These plans are not for sale and the company does 
not urge their use, but extends the privilege of inspect- 
ing them at the office or borrowing one of them when 
a farmer wishes to build. The only obligation incurred 
is that of returning the plans when the farmer is 
through with them. Should the prospect builder fail to 
find in the assortment just exactly what he wishes, the 
company maintains a service bureau equipped to take 
the ideas the prospective builder may wish to get on 
paper, and make sketches and drawings of them which 
will suit his particular need. This department does 
not undertake to supplant the professional architect 
but the service does go far enough to help through 
the preliminary stages of planning out any proposed 
farm building. 

After looking over the plans in the office of one of 
the company’s line yards, if the prospective builder 
finds two or three designs which interest him, but 
which he wishes to study over before choosing, he is 
given miniature sketches of the plans which he favors. 
These sketches the company calls ‘‘de- 
sign slips.’? These design slips may be 
taken home and studied; then if one of 
them proves to be what is wanted and 
the prospective builder decides to proceed 
to build it accordingly, the company lends 
a copy of the plan in blue print form, 
without charge and without any obliga- 
tion except that of returning the plan 
when through with it. Should none of 
the plans suit the ideas of the individual, 
the service bureau of the company works 
out an individual sketch for him from his 
own ideas. This service also is free and 
is simply a form the company has adopted 
to aid its customers in transferring their 
building ideas to,paper in a definite form. 

These plans include everything from 
simple house cots and self-feeders to 
elaborate barns, silos and cottages. The 
Gem State company says that although 
it is usually better and more satisfactory 
to entrust actual building of any conse- 
quence to experienced builders a ‘‘Cus- 
tomers’ Aid’’ plan will help to get the 
idea carried out as the customer wishes it 
whether or not it is decided to follow 
the plan exactly. This is a modern mer- 
chandising plan worthy of emulation by 
retail lumber dealers everywhere and will 
go far toward combating the inroads 
upon local dealer and help to maintain the integrity and 
popularity of wood as the ideal building material. 





THE LUMBER DEALER AND THE HUMORIST. 


The Tum-a-Lum Lumber Company, a lineyard concern 
with headquarters at Walla Walla, Wash., with retail 
yards at many points in the Northwest, has recently been 
the subject of a good natured jibe printed in ‘‘The 
Totem Pole,’’ a humorous department appearing every 
Monday in the Seattle (Wash.) Post Intelligencer. ‘‘The 
Totem Pole’’ says: 

Since the Hawaiians at the San Francisco exposition have 
attained such popularity the importation of ukeleles, the little 
brother of the guitar, has increased 300 percent. The thought 
naturally comes that the man who christened the Tum-a-Lum 
Lumber Company probably tried it on his ukelele first. . 


SIAMESE WOODEN IMPORTS. 


During the fiscal year 1913-14, planks ete. to the 
value of $362,823 were imported into Siam, furniture 
and eabinet work to the value of $125,495 and other 
wooden manufactures to the value of $41,659 were im- 
ported. During the fiscal year 1914-15, the planks 1m- 
ported were valued at $418,241, furniture and cabinet 
work at $36,800 and other manufactures of wood at 
$39,638. = 

During the fiscal syear 1913-14, Siam exported teak 
wood valued at $1,925,216 and agila and other woods 
valued at $278,313. In the year 1914-15 the teak wood 
exported was valued at $1,866,450, while the agila and 
other woods were valued at $275,288. 

Although the value of the imports from nearly all 
European countries into Siam declined during the 
fiscal year 1914-15 the value of the imports from the 
United States into Siam reached nearly the same ‘ig- 
ures as those for the preceding year. In addition to 
the figures given above wood manufactures valued at 
$2,675 were imported from the United States into Siam 
during the fiscal year of 1913-14, while during the 
following year importations were valued at $3,144. 
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THE NORTH LOSES A STURDY PIONEER LUMBERMAN. 


WILLIAM WHITTIER MITCHELL. 


\DILLAC, MicuH., Nov. 10.—William W. Mitchell, one 
ot the most prominent lumbermen of this section of 
Michigan, died here November 8 after an illness of 
four days. Mr. Mitchell was born at Hillsdale, Mich., 
June 3, 1854, the son of the Hon. Charles T. Mitchell, a 
hanker of Hillsdale, and Harriet (Wing) Mitchell. His 
ewlier life was spent in Hillsdale, where he attended 
the public schools, later taking a two years’ course at 
the Hillsdale college. His father had desired the boy 
to succeed him in his banking business, but young 
Mitchell preferred a more active business life. At the 
age of 19 he came to Cadillac (then the village of Clam 
Lake) and entered the employ of his uncle, George A. 
Mitchell, a pioneer lumberman of this section of Michi- 
gan. He began at once a practical study of the lum- 
her business, starting as tally man in his uncle’s saw- 
mill. He then went into the woods and took practical 
lessons as a Swamper, skidder and teamster, later going 
to the mill and rounding out his education as a lum- 
berman, in the course of it piling, loading and inspect- 
ing lumber. During the summer of 1874 he held the 
position of foreman in a small local lumber yard and in 
the fall of that year, with associates, he took contracts 
for getting out timber. This enterprise resulted in a 
profit of several hundred dollars and the experience of 
four years ia personal contact with the strenuous life 
of woodsman 2nd lumberman gave him an ainple train- 
ing for the beginning of his later career. 

In 1877 Mr. Mitchell entered into partnership with 
Jonathan W. Cobbs under the firm name Cobbs & 
Mitchell, which from that day to the present time has 


been favorably and widely known thzough the northern 
lumber world. The partners bought 276 acres of pine 
lands which they lumbered. The following year, 1878, 





WILLIAM WHITTIER MITCHELL, OF CADILLAC, MICH. 
Lorn June 3, 1854; Died November 8, 1915. 


Mr. Mitchell bought a half interest in the J. W. Cobbs 
sawmill. Four years later Cobbs & Mitchell rebuilt the 
plant, enlarging its capacity to 80,000 feet a day. 
Jonathan W. Cobbs died in 1898 and the concern then 
became Cobbs & Mitchell, (Inc.), of which Mr. Mitchell 
was president. Operating largely in white pine, Cobbs 
& Mitchell and Cobbs & Mitchell (Inec.) produced in 


fifteen years over 500,000,000 feet of lumber, but with 


the gradual exhaustion of the white pine tributary to 
Cadillac they operated in hemlock and hardwoods and 


notably in maple flooring. Their flooring mill is one 


ot the largest and best equipped factories of the kind 


in the country. The company operated two double band 
mills within the city limits of Cadillac. 

In 1882 Mr. Mitchell and his brother, Austin W. 
Mitchell, formed a partnership under the name Mitchell 
Bros. and built a sawmill at Jennings, twelve miles from 
Cadillae, and erected an immense maple flooring plant 
at that point, cutting 50,000,000 feet of white pine that 
they had purchased. Later the firm, with the gradual 
exhaustion of white pine, produced hemlock and hard- 
woods as well as maple flooring and white pine. After 
the death of Austin W. Mitchell the firm was incorpo 
rated under the name the Mitchell Bros. Company. 

At the time of William W. Mitchell’s death he was 
president of the following Cadillac concerns: Cobbs & 
Mitchell (Ine.) ; Mitchell Bros. Company; Cadillac Han 
dle Company; Mitchell-Diggins Iron Company; Cadillac 
Chemical Company, and he was a directer of the Cadil 
lac State Bank. He was also one of the directorate of 
the Michigan Trust Company of Grand Rapids. 





AN HONORED 


MOSES FRANKLIN RITTENHOUSE. 
To have endured early hardships with fortitude and 
overcome difficulties by perseverance; to have founded 
a large business, useful in itself, and giving employ- 
ment to many; to have achieved position, fortune, inde- 
pendence and influence; to have given largely of money 
to charity and of time to citizenship; to have estab- 
lished a character above reproach; to have acquired 
the admiration, the confidence and the friendship of his 
fellows; and to have gained all these of this world, 
wilhout losing the soul by avarice, or starving the heart 
by hardness! The man who has so lived has nobly 
lived and he should find peace and satisfaction when 
the shadows begin to lengthen, and the evening 
of life draws on.—D. R. Forgan. 


(Concluded on page 70.) 





CHICAGOAN GOES 


Park, and were well attended by lumbermen who have 
known him for many years. Following the beautiful 
and impressive services the body was taken to Vineland, 
Ont., Canada, for interment. Mr. Rittenhouse is survived 
by his widow and three sons—Edward F., Charles J., and 
Dr. Walter Rittenhouse. 

Moses F. Rittenhouse was born in Vineland, Ont., 
August 12, 1846. At the age of 18 he came to Chicago, 
which already at that time was a good sized lumber 
market, and secured employment in B. F. Hand’s plan- 
ing mill. After a few months he went to the Peshtigo 
Company, a large manufacturing concern in Wisconsin, 
with distributing yards on the north pier in Chicago. 
He stayed there a few months and then returned home 


TO HIS REST. 


to attend school during the winter. In the spring of 
1865 he again came to Chicago and secured a position 
with MeMullen, Funk & Co., who had yards at 10 South 
Canal Street, and at the corner of Lake and Jefferson 
Streets. A year later Alexander Officer bought the 
interests of John F. Funk and Jacob Beidler and the 
firm name was changed to MeMullen & Officer. Mr. 
Rittenhouse was promoted to the management of the 
branch yard at Lake and Jefferson Streets. He resigned 
his position in December and during January, February 
and March, 1867, he attended Eastman’s Business Col- 
lege, where he received a diploma as bookkeeper, and then 
secured’ a position with B. L. Anderson & Co., whole- 
sale lumber firm. In April, 1868, he succeeded John 
Oliver, with J. Beidler & Bro., Beach and Taylor 
Streets. This was the last change for fifteen years. 





Moses Franklin Rittenhouse is dead. ‘The world 
is a loser by his passing.. He was one of the 
best examples of American citizenship—clean cut 
in business, pure of heart, a philanthropist and a 
gentleman at all times. He had greatly endeared 
himself to all with whom he came in contact by 
these attributes. He was possessed of an analytical 
and studious mind and was very conservative in 
his attitude toward anything tending to devia- 
tion from accepted customs, though progressive 
and almost an enthusiast when he had arrived at 
a decision after a thorough investigation of the 
subject in hand, such as he invariably made. He 
Was modest, which restrained him from making 
himself conspicuous and gave the appearance of 
being reserved and retiring in manner. He was 
always considerate of the welfare of others and 
enjoyed the confidence of those about him. He 
Was courteous and generous to all his, employees 
and consequently enjoyed their esteem to an un- 
usual degree. His habits were very simple. His 
charitable instinets were well developed and 
every act of his life, whether in business or social 
relation, was promoted and controlled by the prin- 
ciple laid down by the golden rule. 

_ Mr. Rittenhouse was a type of the hard work- 
Ing, energetic and resourceful business men who 
by hard work and by keeping everlastingly at it 
hay attained a high position, although starting 
at the foot of the ladder. He was prominent in 
Chicngo financial cireles and public affairs, hav- 
Ing -erved as president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ation of Chieago, as director of some of the 
strc igest metropolitan banks, as treasurer of the 
Deeper Waterways Association, and as a member 
of ‘ve National Rivers & Harbors Congress. He 
too. an active interest in many charities and was 
cons icuous also in club life, being a member of 
thc Chion League Club and the Chicago Athletic 
As: -iation, of Chicago. In 1886 he founded the 
Rit vhouse Publie Library at his old home in 
Vata, which has been added to several times 





th. sh his generosity and now comprises several 
tho and volumes of well assorted standard litera- 
ture snd is known now as the Rittenhouse school, 


lib: ry and Victoria Hall, He also presented the 
i 1d school, at Griswold, Livingston County, 
Minions, with a library in 1912. He also donated 
‘i «<perimental farm to the Province of Ontario, 
Wh has been brought to a high state of edu- 
Catv nal efficiency. 

_ ses Franklin Rittenhouse died Sunday morn- 
ae ‘ovember 7, at 7 o’clock, at his home, 632 
teveland Park, Chicago. Mr. Rittenhouse had 


“ie ‘ll for about six months. From time to time 
‘ut to the office for a few hours, but in the 
"te ‘ew weeks he gradually became worse and 
ea) 


; came last Sunday morning. Funeral serv- 
wees were held at his late home, 632 Groveland 





MOSES FRANKLIN RITTENHOUSE, OF CHICAGO. 
Born August 12, 1846; Died November 7, 1915, 


| From April, 1868, to April, 1883, he was asso- 
| eiated with the firm J. Beidler & Bro., and 
its successor, the J. Beidler & Bro. Lumber 
Company, rising from the position of  sales- 
man to that of general nanager. The concern 
was incorporated in 1871 and Mr. Rittenhouse was 
made treasurer of the company, which position he 
filled for twelve years. May 1, 1883, he severed 
his connections with his associates and opened an 
office and yard with the late Jesse R. Embree, at 
Thirty-fifth Street and Center Avenue, under the 
style of Rittenhouse & Embree. The commercial 
progress of this firm grew steadily, also that of 
its successor, the Rittenhouse & Embree Company. 
In 1901 Mr. Rittenhouse formed the Arkansas 
Lumber Company, of Warren, Ark., a large yel 
low pine ma:ufacturing institution, of which he 
was president. This corporation bought a sawmill 
and timberlands in which J. M. Crandall and H. B. 
Leavitt were interested. The company has since 
added steadily to its timber holdings and later 
a new mill was built. The deceased was also 
interested in many other organizations, 


Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago Adopts 
Resolutions. 


The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago met and drafted the fol- 
lowing resolutions on the death of Mr. Ritten 
house: 

WHEREAS, This board of directors of the Lumber 
men’s Association of Chicago learns with profound sor- 
row of the death on November 7, 1915, of our late 
associate, Moses F. Rittenhouse, president of the Rit 
tenhouse & Embree Company, at one time president of 
this association and for over half a century identified 
with the lumber trade of Chicago, the Northwest and 
the South; and 

WHEREAS, We point with pride to the life of our 
dearly beloved friend and associate, which was a bright 
example of business integrity and uprightness, a life 
of devotion to high ideals and the betterment of his 
fellow man, and one which has left a legacy to the 
world in the respect and love engendered in the hearts 
of all whose privilege it was to know its contact; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That while we reverently bow to this de 
cree of the Maker and Ruler of all, yet we can not but 
regret to part with one so favorably known, respected 
and loved. 

Resolved, That we tender the sorrowing family our 
heartfelt sympathy in this hour of their great affliction 
and remind them that their surest consolation can be 
found in the unsullied record of his earnest and faith- 
ful life. 

Resolved, That we extend our warmest sympathy to 
his business associates and that these resolutions be 
spread on the records of this association and copies 
transmitted to the family of deceased and the press. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen | 





CARRIERS WIN TWO CASES. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Upholds Railroads 
Twice and Grants Lumbermen Reparation Once. 





[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—In a formai opinion 
rendered this week the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that a rate of 814 cents per 100 pounds charged 
for the transportation of interstate shipments of dressed 
southern yellow pine lumber in carloads from Memphis 
to Somerville and Whiteville, Tenn., was not shown to 
have been unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. These 
shipments were held to have been parts of interstate 
movements originating at points in Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 

The Krauss Bros. Lumber Company, of New Orleans, 
filed the complaint in the case, naming the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway et al., as defendants. 
It was alleged that the rates collected on certain ship- 
ments of dressed yeliow pine lumber were unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory. 

Grants Reparation to Lumbermen. 

The commission has handed down an opinion in which 
it holds that a rate cf 8 cents per 100 pounds on two 
carloads of logs shipped from New Empire, Ky., to 
Evansville, Ind., was unreasonable and unjust. Maley & 
Wertz, engaged in the lumber business at Evansville, 
were the complainants and the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad is directed to pay them $29.36 reparation with 
interest from March 26, 1913. 

In its opinion the commission says: 

The shipments aggregated 73,400 pounds. Charges were 
collected in the sum of $58.72 at a rate of 8 cents per 100 
pounds. The logs were manufactured into lumber at Evans- 
ville and the products reshipped from Evansville over defend- 
ant’s line, in April and October, 1913. Defendant’s tariffs 
did not provide any rate on logs from New Empire to Evans- 
ville and there was no tariff authority for the rate charged. 

New Enpire is practically the southern terminus of de- 
fendant’s Mannington branch which diverges from its main 
line at Romney, Ky. ‘This branch is maintained primarily 
for the purpose of serving certain coal mines located on it. 
Prior to the movement of the shipments in controversy no 
commodity, except coal, had moved from points thereon since 
1911. At the time of the movement involved defendant 
maintained to Evansville from Romney and Crofton, Ky., and 
other points on its main line in the vicinity of New Empire, a 
rate of 4 cents per 100 pounds on logs in carloads for manu- 
facture and reshipment over its line. This rate could not be 
used in waybilling charges to Evansville, but on presentation 
of satisfactory evidence of manufacture and reshipment over 
defendant's line the difference between the local rate charged, 
which was and is 8 cents per 100 pounds, and the net rate ot 
4 cents, would be refunded. September 23, 1913, defendant 
established a flat rate of 8 cents on logs in carloads from New 
Empire to Evansvilie with a provision effective October 14, 
1913, for a refund of 4 cents after manufacture at Evansville 
and reshipment over defendant’s line. Complainants assert 
that the rate charged from New Empire on the shipments 
involved should not have exceeded 4 cents. Defendant admits 
that the rate charged was unreasonable and expresses willing- 

-ness to make reparation on basis of the 4-cent rate. 

In 1911 defendant made certain changes in its line between 
Henderson, Ky., and Amqui, Tenn., and the portion of the line 
from Romney south through New Empire and Empire, Ky., to 
Crofton was abandoned as a part of its main line. The rails 
were removed between New Empire and Crofton. As stated 
above, the line from Romney to New Empire is now operated 
as a branch line. Prior to this change an 8-cent flat rate 
and a 4-cent net rate applicable on logs from Empire to Evans- 
ville were applicable under an intermediate clause from New 
Empire. ‘Che discontinuance of the line south of New Empire 
left no station beyond from which New Empire was interme- 
diate, so that no rates applied from New Empire. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of the case the applica 
tion of the net rate and milling rule to the shipments in- 
volved can not be regarded in the same light as a newly 
established transit arrangement, and does not come within 
our rule against awards of reparation that amount to the 
retroactive application of transit service. Here an award of 
reparation would merely restore a service formerly in effect. 
Upon the facts disclosed we find that the rate charged from 
New Empire to Evansville on the shipments described was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded a rate of 4 cents 
per 100 pounds. No satisfactory evidence was adduced to 
support the allegation of unjust discrimination and we find 
that allegation not to be sustained. We further find that 
complainants made the shipments in accordance with the 

foregoing statement of facts, and paid and bore charges 
thereon at the rate herein found unreasonable ; that they were 
damaged to the extent of the difference between the charges 
paid and the charges which would have accrued at the rate 
herein found reasonable ; and that they are entitled to repara- 
tion in the sum of $29.36, with interest from March 26, 1913. 
An order will be entered accordingly. As the basis found 
reasonable has been in effect since October 14, 1913, no order 
for the future is necessary. 


Dismisses Complaint of Lumbermen. 

A formal order has been issued by the commission dis 
missing the complaint of the Bland & Fisher Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex., against the Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad Company et al. This complaint chal- 
lenged the reasonableness of rates charged by defendants 
for the transportation of two carloads of lumber from 
Checkup and Woden, Tex., to Kansas City, Mo., and 
Cairo, Ill., respectively, and reconsigned to South Omaha, 
Neb., and Greentown, Ind. The complaint was dis- 
missed because the commission found that it had not 
been filed within the two year limit fixed by the inter- 
state commerce act and regulations, nor within a rea- 


sonable time after advised by the commission that it 
would be necessary to file a formal complaint in order 
to proceed with the case. When advised that a formal 
complaint must be filed the commission gives complain- 
ants a period of six months within which to comply. 
The complainant in this instance appears to have failed 
to come within this rule, which the commission regards 
as entirely reasonable. 


Lumbermen File Complaints. 

The Trexler Lumber Company, of Allentown, Pa., has 
filed a complaint against the Southern Railway and 
connecting lines, charging that unjust and unreasonable 
rates are collected on shipments of lumber from points 
on the Southern to various destinations in the North and 
East. Complainant states that higher rates are main- 
tained via Potomae Yards than, via Pinners Point on 
account of the fact that water competition is encoun- 
tered at the latter point. Complainant invariably. bills 
shipments via Pinners Point, but ‘‘in innumerable in- 
stances the Southern Railway has refused or neglected 
to comply with these instructions.*’ In most instances 
the Southern subsequently has admitted responsibility 
for misrouting and made refunds. In other instances 
it has declined to make refunds and persists in the 
practice of routing shipments via Potomac Yards, de- 
spite instructions to the contrary. A long list of ship- 
ments is submitted on which reparation is asked. 

A complaint has been filed by the Chicago Creosoting 
Company, of Terre Haute, Ind., and Waukegan, IIl., 
against the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and other roads, 
asking reparation on thirty-seven carloads of lumber 
shipped from Bogalusa, La., and other points to Terre 
Haute. On account of the floods in Terre Haute and 
vicinity in March, 1913, complainant found it impos- 
sible to treat this lumber at its Terre Haute plant and 
issued instructions to divert shipments to Waukegan. 
No action was taken on these instructions, according to 
the complaint, and the cars were permitted to arrive at 
Terre Haute. Complainant asks reparation to the ex- 
tent of the charges for the back haul from Terre Haute. 


Lumbermen Plead Orally. 


The commission has listened to oral argument on the 
complaints of the Joseph W. Cottrell Lumber Company 
vs. the Morgantown & Ringwood Railroad et al., and the 
Forest City Lumber Company against the same carriers. 
No attorney appeared for the complainants in these 
cases, which were argued together by W. C. Coleman on 
behalf of the railroads. 

In the case of the Forest City Lumber Company, $727 
reparation is asked on thirty-one carloads of lumber 
shipped from Rock Forge, W. Va., to various destina- 
tions. It is alleged that the Morgantown & Ringwood 
and connecting carriers collected excessive rates on 
these shipments. 


ASK VACATION OF SUSPENSION ORDER. 


Carriers Contend That Proposed Increases Are Jus- 
tifiable—Yellow Pine Rate Case Resurrected. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—Counsel for the rail- 
roads in Western Trunk Line territory have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a second brief in regard 
to proposed increased rates in that territory, discussing 
principally rates on lumber, lime, agricultural implements 
and their mixtures and vehicles and their parts. The 
proposed rate on lumber and the other commodities named 
is one cent per 100 pounds higher than the existing rate. 
The proposed increases are now under suspension. In this 
brief counsel for the carriers contend that they have 
shown ‘‘sufficient justification for the advances’’ and 
ask that the suspensions be vacated. 

The brief says in part: 

The carriers’ evidence tends to show that the proposed 
advances in lumber rates would not disturb relationships and 
would leave the lumber rates still low. No one representing 
lumber and lime interests 4ppeared at the hearing to give 
evidence or protest against the readjustments involving those 
two commodities. 

The Western Trunk lines advanced rates on lumber from 
Chicago and St. Louis and their common points to Missouri 
River points, Omaha to Kansas City, inclusive, one cent per 
100 pounds. This advance was made in line with the one- 
cent increase on various carload commodities—grain, coal 
and other coarser commodities—covered in I. & S. No. 555. 

At the hearing the carriers were given leave to file and 
did file a comprehensive statement comparing the proposed 
rates on lumber with those on various other building material 
commodities. 

Aside from the fact that the rates appear to be reasonable 
there are the additional features that no discrimination ap- 
pears to be involved, no disturbance of relative rate adjust- 
ments appears to be involved and no complaint was made at 
the hearing against any aspect or factor of the proposed 
advances. Under these circumstances sufficient justification 
of the advances is presented to the commission to warrant its 
action in vacating the suspensions. 


A brief filed by counsel for the Greater Des Moines 
Committee protests vigorously against proposed changes 
in rates on yellow pine lumber from Helena, Ark., and 
other points to Omaha, Neb., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
other destinations. This case is docketed as I. & S. 
No. 464. The brief says in part: 


This docket resurrects the oft buried rates on yellow pine 
from the southern producing points to Omaha, Lincoln, Des 


Moines and other points. No new justification for higher 
rates is shown, although volumes of testimony have been 
offered, many briefs have been filed, oral arguments haye 
been heard and decisions rendered by the commission. The 
parity in lumber rates between Omaha and Des Moines was 
established in 1908. If Des Moines was entitled to a parity 
in 1908 it is even more entitled to a parity now. Large 
amounts of yellow pine are now consumed at Des Moines, 
The carriers once made the advance that they are now seeking 
but the commission condemned it and ordered the payment of 
reparation. 

The commission has issued an order vacating its order 
of July 23, which suspended until November 22 a pro. 
posed inerease in the rate on lumber from Rhinelander, 
Wis., to Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Minn., and other 
points. Effective October 30, it is announced, the Soo 
Line and other interested carriers filed a new tariff can- 
celing the proposed increase, which was from 714 to 
10 cents per 100 pounds. Protests were filed by shippers 
and by the Central Wisconsin Traffic Bureau of Wausau, 
on behalf of lumbermen in that vicinity, contending that. 
unjust discrimination would follow if the increased rate 
were permitted to become effective, since the carriers 
involved proposed to continue lower rates from points on 
various other divisions to the Twin Cities. 

D. C. and J. V. Stimson, engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness at Owensboro, Ky., have filed a complaint against 
the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis, Ilinois Central 
and other carriers, alleging that unreasonable rates have 
been collected on certain shipments of lumber from Owens- 
boro to New York City, Brooklyn and Philadelphia. Com. 
parison is made betwen the rates from Owensboro and 
those applied from Evansville, Ind., which, complainants 
say, is directly intermediate and forty-two miles nearer 
the destination named. Up to January 5, 1915, the rate 
from Evansville to New York and Brooklyn was 24% 
cents per 100 pounds, and that to Philadelphia, 22% 
cents. After January 5 the rates were 25.7 and 23.6, 
respectively. Meanwhile the rates applied on lumber from 
Owensboro to. New York City and Brooklyn were 27% 
cents and to Philadelphia 26.7 cents. Complainants ask 
the commission to require the carriers to make rates 
from Owensboro not in excess of those from Evansville, 
and to grant reparations on past shipments at the higher 
rates. 

A complaint filed by the New Albany (Ind.) Box & 
Basket Company against the Illinois Central, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Southwestern and other roads protests against 
a rate on logs from points in Tennessee, Alabama and 
Kentucky to New Albany which is 6 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than the rate contemporaneously applied on logs 
from the same territory to Louisville. Complainant con- 
tends that the differential applied on logs to New Albany 
should not exceed the rate to Louisville by more than 
one cent per 100 pounds. Reparation is asked. 





COMMERCIAL CLUB PROTESTS INCREASED’ 
LUMBER RATES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 9.—J. H. Townshend, sec- 
retary of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Walker L. Welford, general manager of the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Company, and R. J. Lang, traffic manager 
for R. J. Darnell (Ine.), left here Saturday evening 
to appear before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Monday to present arguments in favor of a suspension 
of the proposed advances of 1 to 4 cents a hundred 
pounds on shipments of lumber from Memphis and 
southern producing points into Central Freight Associ- 
ation territory. These advances are scheduled to become 
effective December 1. 

The Business Men’s Club has placed itself squarely 
behind the lumbermen in opposing these advances, as 
shown by resolutions adopted here last Friday by that 
body, one of the largest commercial organizations in 
the South, appealing to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Commerce for more equitable rates on lum- 
ber shipments and for a more scientific basis for rate 
making. 


TEXAS TRANSPORTATION NOTES. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 10.—The announcement that 
Commissioner Hall, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, would preside in person at the hearing of the 
Shreveport rate case to be held in Houston December 17 
has been received here as an indication of the impor- 
tance which is attached to that controversy. It will be 
the first time that a member of the commission has cou 
ducted a hearing of this kind in the South or the West. 
It is probable that the entire matter in dispute irom 
the inception of the four years’ litigation will be re 
viewed at the hearing. 

The status of the situation when Commissioner Hall 
reaches Houston on December 17 will be the same as it 
was after the original Shreveport order was made. The 
filing of additional complaints before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Louisiana Railroad Com- 
mission within the last few days adds new angles to the 
coming hearing and further complicates the situation. 

The regular session of the State railroad commission 
opened at Austin Tuesday, November 9, with the fol- 
lowing cases affecting the lumber trade on the docket 
for hearing: : 

Proposed readjustment of rates, rough logs and crossties, 
carloads to Lufkin, Tex., from St. Louis Southwestern points, 
Forest and intermediate. F 

Proposition to apply Palestine rates on lumber carloads 
from Wherry to Texas points. 

Arguments in the hearing before the State railroad 
commission of the application of the Texas railroa:s for 
advance in freight rates have been concluded and the 
matter taken under advisement by the commission. 
is expected that a decision will be announced within the 
next two weeks. - 

Included in the number of hearings to be conducte 
in Texas in December by Special Examiner Worthing: 
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ton. of the Interstate Commerce Commission, are the fol- 
lowing: 

At Houston, December 4, to take testimony on the protest 
on freight rates filed by H. B. Williamson against the Sante 
Fe; Thompson Bros.’ Lumber Company against the Katy, 
demanding reparation for overcharges on lumber shipments. 

At Beaumont, December 6, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany against the Texas & Fort Smith Railroad. 





OREGON-CALIFORNIA LUMBER RATES ARE 
PROTESTED. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 6.—Complaining that the new 
schedule of lumber rates from Willamette Valley points 
to interior California which went into effect last week 
via the Southern Pacific Railroad is discriminatory 
against them, Portland mill owners have filed a formal 
objection with the Interstate Commerce Commission. A 
hearing upon the matter will be held in Portland by an 
examiner for the commission, November 18. 

The Willamette Valley mills are blanketed under the 
new tariff, and all take the same rate to the affected 
California territory—17% cents a hundred pounds. The 
new rate affects cities not having the advantages of 
water transportation, and includes such centers as Stock- 
ton, Marysville, Chico and Sacramento, basing the rate 
of 17% cents to those points on the old rate of 15% 
cents to San Francisco, the 2 cents difference represent- 
ing the back haul charge from San Francisco. The rate 
from Portland to these same points is 21%4 cents, and it 
is on this apparent discrepancy that the Portland mills 
are basing their complaint. 

The valley mills contend that the new tariff gives 
them no unfair advantage and in explanation of their 
position they, under the guidance of an appointed com- 
mittee, have drawn up a presentation of their contentions 
in which they declare that the Portland mill owners have 
no right to object, because they have the benefit of water 
transportation and are not dependent upon the Southern 
Pacifie in order to reach San Francisco, whereas the sit- 
uation with the valley millmen is reversed. 





MINNESOTA LUMBERMEN PROTEST RATE 
ADVANCE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 10.—A. B. Pugh, examiner 
attorney for the Interstate Commerce Commission, today 
began the hearing of the two cases affecting lumber 
rates to Chicago from Minneapolis, Duluth and other 
Lake Superior points. The Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association is protesting the advance from 10 to 
11 cents, already in force and the railroads are asking 
permission to make a further advance to 12 cents. 
Their tariffs have been suspended pending hearing and 
determination of the matter. 

W. D. Burr, assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad, took 
the stand as the first witness for the railroad companies. 
He outlined the history of rates in the territory in ques- 
tion, beginning with 1896 when the Minneapolis rate was 
14 cents and the Duluth rate 2 cents higher, and telling 
how both were reduced to 10 cents to meet water compe- 
tition. Going rates under contract: were still less for a 
while, he said. In 1914 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission allowed the advance to 11 cents, and permitted 
the railroads to get relief from the long and short haul 
provision as to points on their direct lines from Duluth 
to Chicago. Mr. Burr contended that the 11 cent rate 
is not remunerative. 

A. W. Clapp appeared as counsel for the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association and A. G. Kingsley, 
traffic manager of Weyerhaeuser & Co., as an expert 
witness for the lumbermen. G. Roy Hall, representing 
the Duluth Commercial Club, crossexamined Mr. Burr 
and endeavored to show that Duluth is entitled to a 
lower rate than Minneapolis. He also pointed out that 
rates from interior points that ship through Duluth are 
not being raised, thus changing the relation and working 
to disadvantage to the Duluth mills. The rate from 
Baudette, Minn., for instance, is 17 cents to Chicago 
and 9 cents to Duluth, making only 8 cents for the lines 
carrying from Duluth to Chicago. Mr. Burr admitted 
that Minneapolis might take a higher rate if the com- 
mission should grant the roads relief from the long 
and short haul clause in shipping from Duluth and other 
northern points through Minneapolis to Chicago. 

C. J. Lahey, assistant to the freight traffic manager 

of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, gave a 
computation showing the present rates to be very low 
on the ton mile basis and also compared with other 
lumber rates, as the 18 cent rate from Minneapolis to 
Oniaha, Similar testimony was offered by O. P. Lyman, 
assistant general freight agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quiney Railroad, A. F. Cleveland, assistant general 
freisht agent of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
'. G. Brown, assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, and J. G. 
Mo:rison, assistant to the vice president of the Chicago 
Grest Western Railroad. 
‘estimony on behalf of the lumbermen will be given 
tomorrow by A. C. Kingsley, G. Roy Hall, C. E. MeGib- 
bon, of the Northland Pine Company, and others. The 
heaing will eonelude tomorrow. 


WILL REPAIR AGED BUILDING. 


LYXINGTON, Mass., Nov. 6.—One of the oldest colonial 
farm houses in this famous town of Revolutionary War 
recollections was badly damaged by fire October 30, 
but it has been found that the original timbers and board- 
ing’ of the ancient structure are so sound and weather 





tight after nearly two centuries of service that it is 
. ‘' worth while to restore the house by the use of a 
ew hundred dollars’ worth of twentieth century lumber. 
= historical building is a two and one-half story 


Farmhouse on what is now the Grassland Stock Farm, 
anc is owned by Edward 8. Payson. 








Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








CONGRESS TO DISCUSS BRITISH ACTS. 


Seizure of Ships to Raise Questions of Arms Embargo 
and Government-Owned Marine. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—Recent developments in 
the matter of restrictions placed upon American ships 
and American commerce by the British navy have pro- 
vided new arguments for the politicians who favor a 
Government owned merchant marine and those who would 
like to threaten Great Britain with an embargo on arms 
and munitions of war in order to force her into stricter 
compliance with international law. It is now practically 
certain that both of these issues will be raised in Con- 
gress early in the coming session and that in the discus- 
sions both on the ship purchase bill and the embargo 
resolution there will be much criticism of the British 
policies, and a demand for vigorous steps by this Gov- 
ernment to secure for American shipping the immunities 
guaranteed to neutrals under the law of nations. 

Since the publication of the note to Great Britain 
this week protesting against the illegal interference with 
American ships and cargoes and denying the effective- 
ness and legality of the blockade against German ports, 
and the ports of neighboring neutral nations, the ad- 
ministration has let it be known that all Americans who 
have complaints to make against the treatment their 
property has received at the hands of the British navy 
may file their complaints, and the promise is held out 
that these complaints will be made the subject of protests 
and diplomatic negotiations. In other words, while the 
administration does not propose at this time to 
‘‘threaten’’? Great Britain with any act that might be 
construed as a reprisal if she does not change her policy 
with regard to interference with American overseas com- 
merce, it is more than willing to flood the British Gov- 
ernment with complaints and in doing so the adminis- 
tration leaders thoroughly understand that it will stir 
up more and more agitation in this country which may 
lead to a very serious discussion of retaliatory measures 
in Congress. 

By this means it is hoped to bring the British Govern- 
ment to a realization of the enormity of its offenses 
against the trade of this country, and it is believed that 
this method will be quite as efficacious in securing relief 
as it would be to resort to direct threats of a severance 
of diplomatic relations as was done in the case of Ger- 
many. Meanwhile the State Department will keep care- 
ful record of all the complaints filed, and on these de- 
mands for reparation will be pressed from time to time, 
until finally the British authorities will be forced to 
acknowledge the illegality of its acts and to offer to sub- 
mit the question of damages to an international tribunal 
as provided for in the Hague convention. 





SAYS CANAL ACT CAUSED SHIPS’ SALE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—In a letter to Julius 
Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, Secretary of Commerce Redfield takes issue with 
the owners of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company who 
claim that they were driven out of business by the opera- 
tions of the seamen’s law. The position of the Secre- 
tary is that the Panama Canal act which prohibits ships 
owned by railroad companies to pass through the canal 
is the real cause for the selling of those steamers. 

After pointing out numerous instances in which state- 
ments made by officials of the company contradicted the 
present contention of the company that it was the sea- 
men’s act which drove it out of business and supports 
the position of the secretary that it is the Panama 
Canal act, prohibiting ships owned by railroad companies 
to pass through the canal, that is the real cause for the 
selling of these steamers, Secretary Redfield says: 

It is respectfully submitted that on two separate occasions 
in different parts of the country Mr. Schwerin especially gave 
the canal act as the reason for the Pacific Mail company’s 
going out_of business and is himself a witness to the effect 
that the Chinese crews are able to meet the language test as 
interpreted by the committee and by the department. 

Although the secretary in this letter expresses pleas- 
ure that the stockholders of the company have profited 
by the sale of its ships, he also expresses wonder at a 
reason being given for this sale at the present time which 
is contradicted by the repeated statement of its own 
officers. 





FOREIGN BUSINESS MEN TO VISIT UNITED 
STATES. 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 10.—With the purpose of 
arousing interest in the extension of reciprocal commer- 
cial relations, two commissions composed of Government 
officials and business men from European countries are 
expected soon to reach the United States. One is a 
commission of French business men under the leadership 
of the secretary of the budget committee of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. This commission, which is now 
due in New York, expects to devote considerable time 
to a study of general commercial conditions in this 
country and also expects to visit the leading cities, not 
only to study American methods of business but also 
to extend the interests of Americans in French products 
and French markets. As soon as the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce learns the precise itinerary 


which the commission will follow it will answer all in- 
quiries on this subject. The other commission represents 
the Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce. As to the course 
to be followed by this commission no definite informa- 
tion is at present available, but it is understood that it 
intends going directly to Washington to confer with 
representatives of the Government and of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States before making further 
announcement of its plans. 





GROWING INTEREST IN SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRADE INDICATED. 


_ Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 10—The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce receives a great variety of inquiries from day 
to day. One of the most recent inquiries came from an 
American manufacturer of campaign buttons, who de- 
sired to know the tariff rates on this class of goods in 
the Latin-American country in which the buttons are to 
be distributed. 

_ There is a steady stream of letters to the bureau ask- 
ing questions about tariff rates in foreign countries, 
more especially Central and South American republics. 
This is taken to indicate a constantly growing interest 
in the Latin-Americas on the part of American business 
men who desire to extend their foreign trade. The vol- 
ume of general questions on Latin-American trade is 
such as greatly to encourage officials of the department 
in their campaign to extend America’s trade to the 
southern republics whose European markets have been 
cut off. 

Different correspondents have written to the bureau for 
detailed information regarding passenger fares on the 
railroads in practically all South American countries. 
One correspondent has asked for information about the 
varieties and quantities of fruit produced in Latin- 
American countries. Such inquiries require much delv- 
ing for the facts. 


MORE FIRES DURING LAST SEASON. 


Damage to Forests, However, Found to Be Less Than 
That of Last Year. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—With the fire season 
practically ended in the western country, officials of the 
Forest Service find that there have been approximately 
6,000 fires in national forests during the last fire season. 
This represents an increase of 20 percent or more over 
the number of fires detected last year. The damage 
resulting from fires in national forests, however, was 
much less this year than last. 

The large increase in the number of fires, together 
with a marked decrease in the fire damage, is attributed 
to a more efficient system of detection and prevention. 
The lookout system is being perfected from time to time, 
officials and forest employees generally being on the 
lookout for improvements of all kinds. 

With the perfection of the lookout or detection sys- 
tem, many more fires were discovered in their incipiency 
this year than ever before. Improved means of trans- 
portation and fire-fighting equipment enabled the pro- 
tecticn organizations to respond more readily when fires 
were reported by the lookouts and smoke scouts and to 
extinguish them more quickly. ‘ 

Many fires in the past have gained great headway 
before being discovered by the lookouts or scouts. Lack 
of roads and trails and inadequate equipment made the 
work of the protection force much slower under the old 
conditions. 

Many of the small fires discovered during the season 
now closing were caused by settlers, campers and hunters. 
There was a large increase in the number of people in 
the national forests this year. While: this undoubtedly 
caused a considerable number of the fires, the presence 
of so many people in the woods also acted as a protec- 
tion, since they were on hand to assist the regular forest 
agents in stamping out incipient fires and in fighting 
those which were able to get a good start. Generally 
speaking, forest dwellers are constantly becoming more 
careful in putting out camp fires and taking other pre- 
cautions to prevent forest fires. 

Despite the fact that the fire loss was not nearly as 
large, relatively, as that of last year, it cost the Forest 
Service money to fight fires during the current season. 
In addition to the funds regularly allotted for the work 
of fire detection and prevention a deficit of something 
like $60,000 was created. Congress will take care. of 
this deficit, since it was created in the work of pro- 
tecting property of the Government. Incidentally, there 
has been a pretty definite understanding for some time 
that while appropriating only a modest amount for fire 
protection in the national forests any deficits necessarily 
ereated in this work will be taken care of. 

ee ee 

IN THE manufacture of the fiber furniture which is 
now largely taking the place of reed or willow it is 
nevertheless necessary to use willow stakes as a sort of 
warp upon which to weave the more flexible fiber. The 
scarcity of willow importations from Germany and 
France has led to the invention of a metal stake wound 
with a covering of fiber, which is the subject of a 
pending patent. 
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y George H. Miller, Industrial Town Planner, Boston, Mass. ] 


Near Tuscaloosa, Ala., there is a growing industrial 
village, a town, a city extension, or what you will, 
that will provide the housing, living conditions and 
physical environment for the employees of the Kaul 
Lumber Company, of Birmingham. 

The Kaul company is a very conservative concern. 
When it faced the problem of locating and building a 
new plant for sawing the timber of its extensive tracts 
it not only made thorough study of the geographical 
and topographical suitability of different locations but 
also went into a study of the town problem and the 
advautages that might be gained in the matter of 
housing employees. 

This subject proved to be one of 
portance. By looking into the matter it was brought 
out that investigators had shown up serious 
weaknesses in social conditions related to industry; 
had shown that in trying times the standard of employees’ 
housing had been a reflection on certain industrial 
concerns, that whole industries had been injured in 
legislation owing to the matter of housing, that cities 
were perfecting housing laws and were getting greater 
power trom the States for that purpose; had shown 


25 percent in a few months, but, of course, operators 
are not advertising to the world the results of their altru- 
istie efforts. 

The process means not only attracting the most desir- 
able labor, but also maintaining and increasing the 
efficiency of that labor by providing conditions that 
will contribute toward the upbuilding of the required 
kinds of strength, skill and will in the workman that 
will enable him to give more to his employer and thus 
get more for himself. Every feature in such a town 
is designed to have some constructive influence for 
specifically benefiting the workman for his work, and 
he gets nothing he does not pay for, thus eliminating 
the element of paternalism. This does not mean that 
desirable conditions are being created with blind ex- 
travagance; the fact is that the subject of what to 
provide and what not to provide and the reasons why 
are reduced to a science. Too often in short periods 
the costs of impaired efficiency of workmen due, among 
many other things, to the effects of malaria, hook- 
worm, or other diseases, are very much greater than 
the cost of preventives, and therefore it becomes a 
good investment to assure that the sources of infection 


increment on land values is an item of considerable 
importance and it was practically established the 
moment the plans were laid down. And that was an- 
other objective the town was designed to attain. 
The town is located as near the extensive lumber p!ant ; 
as seemed advantageous for fire protection. The axis of N 
the town is perpendicular to the long lines of the sill ning 
buildings, and on it is the 80-foot wide mill entrance pro 
street along which, looking toward the mill, will be cont 
seen an arbor seat under shade trees framing the hase . and 
of a 125-foot water tower. From this road which leads ligh 
to the civic center there is a separate passage to the and 
negro quarters. civil 
ten¢ 
shal 
A distinetive scheme of planting will accent the con 
architectural rigidity of this emphatically formal em} 
straight line on which the whole town scheme balances, will 
will frame the view to the mill buildings and make one 
the approach pleasant and inviting. The commissary is i 
and oftice buildings, located nearest to the mill with FF whi 
which they are more or less associated and within easy the 
access to a road to the negro quarters, will take an thit 


widespread im- Is Pleasant and Inviting. 


some 


that a movement for better heusing of 
workmen was worldwide, was most ad- 





vanced in Germany, where it had been 
instrumental in preparing that nation 
for its military and industrial excel- 
lency, was the subject of national legis- 
lation in England and that in this coun- 
try was directing greater thought to the 
meaning of the expression ‘‘ Standard 
ot Living of American Workmen.’’ The 
housing problem was found to be more 
than the scattering of some shacks as 
the company, like many others, had 
done in the past; the problem was found 
to be one of town planning, and that 
most of the principles of city planning 
applied, although in a miniature way. 
Therefore just as the company would 
study various arrangements and details 
of its plant, employ skilled designers to 
determine exactly what it wished ac- 
complished, would make plans and do all 
figuring on paper before one cent would 
be actually expended on construction, 
so also with the housing it employed the 
services of those who had made a life’s 
study of the work, determined the ad- 
vantages to be gained and how best to 
gain them. It is through such conserva- 
tive policy that the Kaul Lumber Com- 
pany makes its unusual progress. It 
believes in investigating new codes of 
things, and not taking for granted per- 
manently the old line sort of thing that 
has been done over and over again. 


Attracting the Best Class of Lakor. 


It is true that in a community such 
as a lumber manufacturing village, tex- 
tile mill and mining towns, labor may 
be shifting. Nevertheless, multitudes 
of human beings spend a large number 
of their days in such towns, and there 
they go through their lives of work, 
play, love and worship, naturally according to the 
facilities offered. The old fallacy is that labor does 
not appreciate desirable conditions, and yet that is a 
point. There is a worldwide supply of both good labor 
and worthless labor, but a concern that progresses like 
the Kaul Lumber Company does not want the poor 
labor—it wants the kind of labor that appreciates the 
desirable conditions which it has to offer in its town, 
letting the poor labor go to any competitor who may 
have less faith in workmen. The Kaul Lumber Com- 
pany is providing conditions that will attract the kind 
of labor that appreciates desirable conditions, and only 
that kind will be accepted for work in its lumber 
plant. The conditions created are being talked about, 


are becoming well known, and consequently a better 
class of workmen are naturally migrating to the town. 


To attract a class of labor having a high potential 
ability to work was one of the objectives the town 


was designed to attain. 
Maintaining Labor’s Producing Power. 


Those familiar with the subject of scientific manage- 
ment as applied to shop, mill, mine or yard, all operat- 
ing ends of an industry, know that the principles of 
scientific management, whether or not under that 
name, have a large bearing on success in industrial 
production. These principles consider working con- 
consider the workman at work, while he is 
within the mill gate, and for the purpose of making 
it possible for him to deliver the greatest percentage 
of his potential ability in work. But heretofore scien- 
tific management has not given attention to the preser- 
vation or creation of fitness for work in those non- 
working hours when there is being determined the 
potential ability of which he is to give a high or low 
percentage in work. Therefore it is plain to be seen 
that scientific planning of industrial towns becomes 
an important and essential complement to scientific 
management in industrial operations. It is a fact that 
the efficiency of labor in one town has been increased 


ditions, 
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will be known, that there be screens from disease 
carrying flies, that mosquito breeding spots be drained, 
that unpolluted water be provided and other improve- 
ments be made. 

Men must and will live, they will work, play, love 
and worship. How they perform the latter three fune- 
tions of life will determine largely the percentage of 
their potential ability for work to take into the oper- 
ating plant with them, and will be determined largely 
by what the physical town features permit and invite. 
True it is that administrative means are also neces- 
sary, yet to gain results a physical foundation is essen- 
tial. The most meagre industrial town can afford and 
can be designed to maintain and uphold the strength, 
skill and will of the workman for his work, maintain 
and upbuild efficiency in industrial production, and 
that is another objective the town was designed to 
attain. 


Increment on Land Values. 


Thorough study in the designing of the town of the 
Kaul Lumber Company was accepted as no more than 
a business precaution, to get up-to-date information 
about all phases of modern town building before the 
work was undertaken. The consequences are that from 
a real estate point of view the plans provide for a 
character and arrangement of its own features and a 
tieing-in with the existing highways, the preferred 
subdivision of adjacent tracts and the plan of Tusca- 
loosa, of which Kaulton is a suburb, in such a way that 
now and in the future best land values will be real- 
ized. The scheme also provides for expansion, thus 
taking eare of a possible increase in the number of 
employees in the Kaul mill or the employees of by- 
product mills, which no doubt through time will de- 
velop and for which strategie sites and shipping facili- 
ties are laid down. In fact, the umber company will 
at present build only seventy-five to a hundred houses, 
and yet provision is made for many times that number. 
This scheme has been so worked out that already the 


KAUL LUMBER COMPANY, NE 


octagonal form at the end of the mill 
entrance road and, together with a 
church, a school and a hotel, are de- 
signed as a unit and form the eivie 
group. Pergola extensions of the two 
main buildings make a shelter gateway, 
from which the direction of travel fol- 
lows two drives about a semicireular 
open space containing a drinking foun- 
tain and flagstaff, thus forming a public 
square at a slight elevation overlooking 
an open area reserved for possible park 
and playground purposes. This central 
open area divides itself into three 
parts. One is the great central open 
athletic field around which paths lead 
from the mill entrance and all streets; 
the splendid existing tree growth which 
has been saved, together with the tree 
and shrub masses proposed, will form 
irregular edges. of soft foliage, while 
the walk encircling the field can also 
be used as a running track and there- 
fore is kept in front of the site for a 
grandstand on‘a sloping hillside. 

The other two divisions of the pro- 
posed central park area are first a por- 
tion in which attractively curving paths 
lead through ornamental planting, 
which shuts out the road on one side 
and on the other surrounds an open 
space to be used for varied games by 
adults; second, a children’s playground 
near schoolhouse location, in which a 
shelter is provided where mothers may 
sit in the shade and watch children 
playing in the wading pool below or 
using playground apparatus in adjacent 
open spaces. This area is also sur- 
rounded by ornamental plantations, 
through which lead winding park 
paths. From this park wide highways, 
which eventually may become boule- 
vards of the city of Tuscaloosa, extend 
by long sweeping curves on one side in a diagonal 
direction toward Tuscaloosa center, on the other 
through a beautiful woodland hollow to the railroad 
station, thus extending a parkway throughout the 
length of the town by two wings of the central park 
area. 






















fAR TUSCA- 


Maintenance Reduced to Minimum. 


Street widths, width of walks and width of roadways 
are designed at each point to carry the amount of traf- 
fic which will traverse that point and no more, and 
thus with the application of certain other ideas the 
maintenance is reduced to the minimum. An extensive 
scheme of tree and shrub planting has been worked 
out for all streets and fronts of cottages, these to fur- 
nish a revitalizing shade and sheets of flower bloom, to 
direct traffic and to hold sliding soils. Building lines 
are fixed, and height of floors, and the lot widths, lot 
depths and lot features are determined to most easily 
accommodate the use to be desired and to discourage 
other use. The cottage designs are an application of 
the California bungalow type, with roofs sloping 
toward the street. In these is space for halls, closets, 
and a future bathroom. Vine trellises will shut off 
the view from street into rooms, and flower boxes, tak- 
ing the place of porclr rails, will accommodate plants 
which are always present but which are too often seet 
hanging in tin cans. In a lumber town the material 
of construction is naturally wood, which in the differ 
ent cottages will have many diversifications and, pur 
posely being unplaned, will take the somber tones ot 
different color stains selected to give individuality to 
each house and yet conform to a pleasing town scheme. 
The equal spacing of cottages will be very pleasing 10 
appearance when seen in the perspective on streets fol- 
lowing attractive curves, and while the esthetic has 
been a considerable secondary to the economic and utili: 
tarian, yet it will be valuable in enlisting the ¢ivi¢ 
spirit and home pride of the workmen. 

There are no steps lost in walking through Kaulton 
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and no useless space. Conditions there are convenient, 
safe and sanitary; the town is pleasing in appearance, 
easy of upkeep and permitting of expansion. And all 
these were objectives the town was designed to attain. 

It has been pointed out that a tendency upon the 
part of industrial concerns to consider these matters 
deserves public commendation and public consideration 
that is valuable in effect on legislation and the selling 
of goods. These objectives also were defined in ad- 
vanee as advantageous and to be attained in the de- 
signing of the town. 


Reduced Cost of Construction. 


Now measuring the cost and value of proper plan- 
ning, the town plan properly 


to work out to neet only those conditions within the prop- 
erty bounds. The houses fit the topography and will be 
inexpensive to build. The cottage designs are more roomy 
and more attractive than any so far built in that section, 
and yet the cost is relatively lower. One feature is a 
hotel designed along California Spanish lines, having a 
wide front terrace and pergola, liberal living and din- 
ingrooms, corridors, bathrooms and closets, and a very 
attractive interior patio. The saving in cost to build 
this hotel following desirable lines compared with an 
estimate of cost to have built the customary carpen- 
teresque type was more than the amount of the town 
planner’s fee for laying out the whole town. The cost 
of construction has been Jess than in the usual town 





provides for most advanced 
conditions, such as drainage 
and sanitary. sewers, water, 
lights, street car lines, park 
and parkway developments, a 
civic center ete., but it is in- 
tended that these features 
shall be earried out only as 
conditions demand and as the 
employees codperate. They 
will not all be carried out at 
once, but the value of the plan 
is in knowing what not to do, 
what to do, how to do it and 
the reasons why; in that every- 
thing that is done is a con- 
tribution toward an eventual 
ideal unified scheme; in that 
nothing will have to be un- 
done, that there will be a mini- 
mum of waste. It is enough 
to say that the cost of the at- 
tention given to planning has 
easily been saved even in the 
first work carried out. Streets 
fit the topography, and will be 
inexpensive to grade. The 
street scheme takes a fan 
shape, and the lines follow 
curves, and yet the number 
of lots gained is greater than 
would have been the number 
of lots in an unattractive rec- 
tilinear scheme which would 
have required little experience 





ings 


the Kaulton Hotel 


1. The Superintendent’s Bungalow. 





2. Typical Bungalows for Workmen. 3. 





! . The Store, Office and Club-House Build- 
Looking Across Athletic Field and Showing Mill Entrance Road Centered on Water Tower. 





which develops along haphazard lines and yet at this 
lesser cost a better product has been gained; and this 
was another of the advantages outlined in advance as 
an objective to be attained. 


Preliminary Planning a Good Investment. 


Like many another industrial concern with a housing 
problem before it the Kaul Lumber Company at first 
was not aware that the services of an industrial town 
planner were available and even, if so, that the modest 
nature of its undertaking would justify the cost of 
expert advice. Its experience, however, has proved 
that for an amount not exceeding the cost of a cottage 
or two it has been able to take advantage of a life’s 

. study, experience and natural 
faculty for the 
work; that such 
a good investment in re- 
lieving its own organization 
of waste effort, in having a 
plan by which to intelligently 
regulateand stabilize its expen 
ditures and in gaining valu- 
able objectives which the town 
planner outlines in advance 
and which the scheme as 
planned makes possible to at 
tain. 

Statement by Mr. Kaul. 

John L. Kaul, the president 
of the company, says: 

We have given the 
consideration for the 
having in advance a comprehen 


particular 
service is 


subject 


purpose of 


sive plan for our mill and town 
While a very small por 
tion of the scheme will as yet 
be put into actual execution it 
is our intention to use the plan 
as a basis and work to it when 
‘ver improvements are made 
from time to time. It may be a 
period of four or five years be 


site. 


fore the plan is carried out com- 
pletely. For instance, the area 
that can be used for park pur- 
poses will no doubt be developed 
through codperation of the com 
pany and its employees. 


4. Exterior ot 


SHOULD DISTRIBUTE BOTH LOSSES AND GAINS. 


Eastern Lumberman Describes Profit Sharing Plan Used Twenty Years by His Company—Brain Workers Get Larger 
Proportion Than Hand Toilers—Averts Labor Troubles. 


WELLESLEY, Mass., Nov. 8.—A. W. Burritt, president 
of the A. W. Burritt Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
one of the best known lumber manufacturers and mill 
men in that State is a strong believer in the profit shar- 
ing method of doing business and is one of the very few 
lumbermen in the country who has put his business onto 
a profit and loss sharing basis with his employees. At the 
recent second annual Babson conference of the Babson 
Statistical Organization held here Mr. Burritt was one of 
the principal speakers and his remarks on the profit shar- 
ing form of business administration, based on more than 
twenty years of actual study and practical application, 
attracted much interest. 

Mr. Burritt admitted that he did not undertake the 
profit sharing idea from any benevolent standpoint. He 
(lid it to solve labor trouble problems and to increase the 
efficiency of his business and for purely business reasons. 
‘‘But,’’ said he, ‘‘very happily in the plan I developed 
I found that business and benevolence met. That, I be- 
ob should happen in every successful profit sharing 
scheme, 

Mr. Burritt employs upward of 200 men. He has never 
had any serious labor troubles in all the time his plan has 
been in operation and the stories and anecdotes which he 
related to show the loyalty and enthusiasm of his profit 
a employees were sure signs of the success of his 
lan. 

‘‘The man who thinks he is so big and so busy that 
he cannot develop an organization in which he can reach 
way down to the lowest and least important man, is not 
so big as he thinks he is,’’ he said epigrammatically. 

Mr. Burritt’s plan is based on the assumption that if 
the employees are to share in the profits they should take 
an equal responsibility to share in the losses. 

Mr. Burritt said in’ part: 

: Interest in the subject of profit sharing is increasing at a 
a in spite of the fact that most experiments in 
a bast have been unsuccessful. ‘There are many reasons 

oF Tis, As business becomes more complicated and as 
a tition becomes more keen the progressive man naturally 
a a methods of conducting business which will pro- 
ee efficiency. And this end ¢annot be gained 
"ial engaged—employees as well as employer—have an 

centive for putting their best efforts into their work. The 
Present general practice of a fixed wage or salary has failed 


to permanently stimulate loyalty and enthusiasm on the 
Part of employees. 
aon NOL to be supposed, however, that profit sharing can 
ficiens tything. It can not overcome the defects of insuf- 
sat tc capital or bad business management; and it should 
ot he adopted for short sighted, selfish reasons, nor accom- 
Panicd by arbitrary methods. Without a correct setting 
it will surely fail. 
“ : employer desires to get enthusiastic service and 
ea degree of loyalty from his entire force he must 
fate good personal relations that can be felt all along 








the line and good working conditions; he must pay full 
market wages; he must know the labor cost of each item 
of his product and the producing value of every employee; 
he must be quick to recognize improvement and ability and 
to acknowledge it by increased pay or advancement. 

There are many very different plans for profit sharing. 
A plan very successful in one business might be a complete 
failure in another. However, there are some important fea- 
tures which I think worthy of your consideration in the 
preparation of any plan: 

1. Merit should be justly rewarded. 

2. The plan should be definite, containing no uncertain 
conditions, 

3. The 
selfishness. 

4. Responsibility and risk of loss should be shared by 
all in proportion to their opportunity of gain. 

5. Previous good service should be required of men be- 
fore admission to profit sharing plans. 

6. The connection between quality of service and profit 
should be so clearly defined that every worker can under- 
stand it. 

7. It is wise to provide some simple method of holding 
accumulated savings of profit sharers. 

8. It must be taken into consideration in distributing 
profits that profit earners are divided into two classes: 
hand workers, whose possibility of improvement may be com- 
paratively limited, and brain workers, whose possible devel- 
opment is very great. And there are always those who are 
rising from one class into the other. 

Much is said today about pensions and industrial insur- 
ance of various kinds. I believe in avoiding even the ap- 
pearance of paternalism or charity, and in maintaining 
strictly the independence of the workmen by arranging for 
the payment of premiums from their share in profits. 

Over twenty years ago our company commenced to sell 
its capital stock to its executives in amounts which seemed 
advisable, considering the present and possible value of 
their services to the company. Means were provided by 
which they could borrow the money for such purchases if 
necessary. The result was highly satisfactory. Wishing to 
develop an equal spirit of codperation through our entire 
force, we later put into operation a profit and loss sharing 
contract which we offer to any of our employees who have 
been in our continuous service for one year or more. 

This contract provides that each holder shall share in 
the profits and losses of the company in the ratio that his 
salary bears to the sum of all salaries of the profit sharers 
and the invested capital. However, before a profit is fig- 
ured actual invested capital draws an interest dividend of 
6 percent. Those who participate in this plan are assessed 
10 percent of their wages every week and the amount is held 
to secure the payment of loss, if such is the result of the 
year’s operation. But at the end of every year this reserve 
(or what remains of it after losses have been shared), to- 
gether with any profit which may have been earned, is paid 
to its owners in cash. 

If we may consider $800 the maximum annual wage of 
unskilled workers I would issue industrial stock, equal in 
amount to the annual wage, to those earning that wage. 
And if we may consider $5,000 the minimum annual salary 


cobperative spirit must eliminate individual 


of exclusively brain workers I would issue industrial stock 
equal in amount to five times the annual salary to those 
earning $5,000 and over a year. ‘To those whose salary 
ranges between these extremes I would industrial 
stock in proportion to salary, plus 10 percent for each $100 
increase in salary over $800 a year. I believe holders of 
industrial stock should be assessed 5 percent a year in 
weekly installments on their holdings, until such assess 
ments, together with accrued profits, amount to 10 percent 
of the par value of their stock (this to enable industrial 
stock to meet its share of This 10 percent, or 
whatever the book value of industrial stock is, should draw 
the same rate of annual interest as the preferred stock. 
After the above described preferred dividends are paid on 
both kinds of stock, any further net earnings or profit may 
be paid in equal amounts per share to both preferred and 
industrial stock, or on any other scale of comparison more 


issue 


losses). 


satisfactory to those concerned. Some who think all large 
business earnings are due entirely to the personnel would 
limit the dividend on preferred stock to 10 percent, after 


which all earnings should go to industrial stock. Losses 
should be shared by both kinds of stock in the same pro 
portion as profits. 

Industrial stock should only be held by employees and 
then at their own option and should only be transferrable 
with the company, which, in case of the discontinuance in 
service of any industrial stockholder, should purchase his 
stock at book value and pay for the same, at its option, in 
eash or in a special preferred stock created for the purpose, 
and drawing a limited dividend of, for example, 5 percent 





WHERE FIBER PACKING CASES FAILED. 


As an example of loss that might have been saved by 
the use of wood in erating goods sent abroad and of. the 
damage caused by pasteboard boxes and their utter fail- 
ure to protect goods consigned to their care the report of 
United States Consul Samuel H. Shank, of Palermo, 
Italy, merits the careful consideraticn of luimbermen. 
The report, as printed in a recent issue of Commerce 
Reports, is as follows: 

There was careless packing in a shipment to this city 
(Palermo) from Ohio of six gocarts ordered from an American 
firm in December. ‘The carts are made cf wood, rattan, and 
steel, and each one was packed in a pasteboard box. They 
were shipped from New York April 8, by a steamer which 
stopped at a Spanish port and finally arrived at Naples July 
7. There they were transhipped, and reached Palermo August 
4. All were more or less damaged, but one was so broken 
that repairs were impossible and it was returned to the com- 
pany. This was a small shipment and crating would have 
required little time or expenditure of money, but the company 
either did not care how its gocds arrived or was too careless 
to consider the matter. Goods that were to travel by rail 
and ship for 5,000 miles, to be transferred from rail to boat, 
and from one ship to another, and then from the ship to the 
customhouse, were packed as if the transportation were from 
a store to a residence in the same city. Such packing not 


only costs the shipper moncy for repairs, but discourages the 
importer from giving future orders. 
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WOULD RAISE STANDARD OF WOODEN CONSTRUCTION. 





Lumbermen and Architects Meet to Consider Affiliation in Nation-Wide Movement to 
Promote Use of Wood Products. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 6.—The retail lumber deal- 
ers of this city were stirred to greater activity than 
ever before Thursday night when at a meeting attended 
by officers of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and many prominent lumber dealers they were 
urged to form an association to codperate with local 
architects in a nation-wide movement to prove the 
utility and availability of wood for a wide range of 
structural work. The leading architects of the city 
were guests of the lumber dealers at the meeting and 
while addressing the largest crowd of lumbermen that 
has been assembied here on any occasion for many years 
they expressed an eager willingness to codperate with 
the dealers in any effort to improve building conditions 
and to raise the standards of wood construction. 

The meeting was styled a ‘‘get together’’ dinner. 
The lumbermen assembled at the German House, a 
fashionable family club, at 7:30 o’clock and-an elabo- 
rate dinner was served. George L. Maas, chairman of a 
committee of local dealers who planned the event, 
served as toastmaster. Addresses were delivered by J. 
Anton Scherrer, president of the Indianapolis Archi- 
tects’ Association; R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ; 
Charles E. Paul, of Chicago, an engineer representing 
the Armour Institute; E. A. Sterling, manager of the 
trade extension department of the National association ; 
Julius Seidel, well known retail lumber dealer of St. 
Louis and supreme executive of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo; William F. Johnson, a well known local 
lumber dealer; Otto Mueller, secretary of the local archi- 
tects’ association, and R. P. Daggett, an architect. 

Although no organization was formed at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting on account of the lateness of the 
hour, Mr. Maas and other dealers expressed the belief 
that an association will be perfected in the near future. 
Mr. Scherrer, in a brilliant address in which he urged 
the dealers to organize, informed them that the lum- 
bermen of Indianapolis are more than five years behind 
the times because the architects had perfected their 
organization that long ago. ; 

Mr. Scherrer had been asked to speak on the subject 
‘‘Give ’Em Hell,’’ and in an indirect way he attempted 
to show the dealers the benefits they are losing by not 
having a strong local organization. He declared: 

® s 

Every ideal of association should tend to the ideal of bet- 
ter building regardless of the material used. Architects 
have problems jointly with material men, for the architect 
needs the builder and the material men to complete his 
work. To mention only a few of the purposes to be served 
by an association such as the lumbermen might form there 
is the wide discrepancy in the requirements of building codes 
in various cities, the need for a standardization of the names 
of the various species of woods and a more definite and 
technical specification of the properties of woods from a 
structural standpoint. : 5 

One city’s building code specifies a stress for white pine 
of 750 pounds, while another city’s code specifies a stress of 
2,050 pounds. Both limits can not be right and a lumber- 
men’s organization could help to relieve us of such puzzling 
discrepancies. Wood floors properly laid do not constitute a 
fire hazard and I maintain the same to be true of wood trim. 
But who is there to tell the authorities of this fact and to 
make them see it clearly? Gradually different cities are 
forbidding wood floors and finishing and what action are the 
lumber dealers taking to prevent this or to correct this mis- 
taken impression? If you want to show the proper function 
of your material you must organize. 

The lumber dealers and the officers of the association 
who attended the meeting praised Mr. Scherrer’s ad- 
dress. He advanced the same arguments that they 
were preparing to present in favor of the organization 
of the lumber dealers. He agreed that literature should 
be published covering the technical aspects of lumber 
as a building material. 

Mr. Johnson in addressing the meeting briefly advised 
the perfecting of a credit system by which the lumber 
dealers might be protected from losses from the con- 
tractor who is unable or unwilling to pay his debts. He 
said an organization with such a credit bureau would 
save the local dealers many hundreds of dollars annu- 
ally. 

‘¢Tt seems unfortunate,’’ Mr. Johnson asserted, ‘‘ that 
the lumbermen of Indianapolis, which is considered by 
the trade one of the best lumber centers in the country, 
have no organization to correct the evils of their busi- 
ness.’’ 

Tells of Magnitude of Lumber Industry. 


Mr. Kellogg prefaced his remarks with statistics 
proving the immensity of the lumber industries of the 
United States, showing that 695,000 workmen are em- 
ployed, who support 3,500,000 persons. 

‘‘Lumber dealers,’’ he said, ‘‘as well as the manu- 
facturers have not always been alert to the question of 
providing service, but it is the object of the National 
association at this time to improve both business methods 
and materials so that we may have better buildings.’’ 

Mr. Mueller, the secretary of the local architects, ex- 
pressed the belief that codperation between the lumber 
dealers and the architects would result in the better- 
ment of the building industries. 

Mr. Seidel was given a boisterous greeting when he 
arose to speak. The speakers’ table had been decorated 
with black cats in his honor. He said: 

I was much impressed with what Mr. Scherrer said about 
the lumber dealers organizing. I thought for a moment that 
he must be a lumberman instead of an architect and I be- 
lieve yet that he must own stock in some lumber company. 
This meeting in a way is an innovation. Usually we feel 
that the architect is the man we do not want to meet. 

When we look back over the development of this country 
we must remember that the early settlers were not only good 
mechanics but that they also knew well the architecture of 
their countries. These men were the best lumbermen we ever 


had. They knew how to use lumber and they knew how to 
work it. What we need today is manual training schools to 
teach our young man to work with lumber. Our younger 
generation has not delved into the proper uses of wood and 
our industry has suffered as a result. 

I am a strong believer that the lumber dealers should work 
together with the architects. If we are to establish art in 
building in this country we must lend a helping hand to the 
architect, and if we are going to have a distinctive archi- 
— of our own in this country we must codperate with 
nim. 

Mr. Seidel then pointed out that the manufacturer of 
plumbing fixtures, brick, glass, electrical fixtures and 
other materials used in building maintain great public 
display rooms where their goods may be exhibited for 
the benefit of the customers of their trade. He then 
asked the lumbermen how many similar establishments 
to their knowledge are being maintained in the lumber 
industry. 


GEORGE L, MAAS, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
Committee Chairman and Toastmaster. 


— 


‘“We work through the secondary man,’’ said Mr, 
Seidel. ‘‘We don’t work with the architect. Why have 
not we got together with the architect long ago and 
had him buy his lumber direct from us? If we will pull 
together with the architect we will get better resu'ts,”’ 

Mr. Daggett, another well known Indianapolis archi- 
tect, was asked to address the meeting, although his 
name was not on the program. Said he: 


I am heartily in favor of a get-together movement between 
lumbermen and architects. I want to know what to specify 
when I specify lumber and I want to know that I am getting 
what I specify. As architects we want the assistance o! the 
lumber dealers and I am sure we will be pleased with any 
steps that you may take in that direction. 


Said Mr. Sterling in beginning a short address in 
which he described the nature of the work that is being 
undertaken by the trade extension department of the 
National organization: 


There is a new spirit in the air. The lumbermen of this 
country are beginning to do things not only for themselves 
but for the architects and the consumers of their products, 
This trade extension department will certainly be successful 
because it is affiliated with the National organization. 

We should apologize to the architects for not offering to 
give them the benefit of our knowledge long before this, but 
this association is now preparing a series of reports that will 
give the architects information pertaining to lumber which 
eam have long desired. ‘The pressure of demand and com- 
= has forced the trade to correct its errors of the 
past. 


Mr. Paul spoke briefly, declaring that in the New 
England States mill construction with sprinkler protec- 
tion is recognized as a good hazard by fire insurance 
companies and that in some instances the companies con- 
sider such a building a better risk than some of the 
supposed fireproof buildings. 

A notable incident in connection with the meeting 
was the manner in which the addresses of the various 
speakers were featured in the public press. Newspaper 
editors evidently believed that a meeting of local lum- 
bermen was so unusual that the story should receive 
more than a customary amount of space. Meetings of 
similar organizations on many occasions are passed un- 
noticed by the newspapers. 

The meeting was attended by the following: 

Out-of-Town Guests—Robert S. Kellogg, E. A. Sterling and 
Charles E. Paul, Chicago; Julius Seidel and J. E. Gatewood, 
St. Louis; Frank Wiborg, Cincinnati. Indianapolis men who 
were present were J. Anton Scherrer, Otto D. Mueller, R. P. 
Daggett, Clarence Martindale, R. H. Grootenboer, Layton 
Allen, Donald Graham, N. H. Hill, Herbert L. Foltz, Thomas 
Winterrowd, William H. McLucas, George L. Maas, O. B. 
Johnson, E. L. Troy, Ross T. Hill, jr.,. W. A. Hamilton, Ferd 
Moyer, H. A. Knapp, O. D. Haskett, F. L. Binford, W. L. 
Hamilton, B. M. Forbes, George I. Dickinson, George H. 
Howenstein, C. J. Shirr, Carl Buddenbaum, Hugo Wulfing, sr., 
M. A. Baker, Alexander Calley, Paul Bowman, O. Templeton, 
F. H. Otte, H. A. McLeod, Walter Geisel, F. H. Nelson, Roy 
Goetches, BE. R. Horn, C. S. Hester, Norman Ives, W. H. Bult- 
man, T. R. Lewis, R. S. Foster, J. G. Brannum, E. L. Dynes, 
William F. Johnson, Walter Crull, L. C. Huey, O. L. Huey, 
M. R. Richards, C. T. Lee and Alexander Hamilton. 





FRATERNITY IS ABSORBED IN ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS. 





Lumbermen the Country Over Are Active—Some Organize, Others Meet and Elect Offi- 
cers, and All Plan for Prosperous Future. 





DETROIT LUMBERMEN ORGANIZING. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 10.—One hundred and fifteen 
lumber dealers subscribed themselves as charter members 
of the Detroit Lumber Board of Trade, now in process 
of formation, at the banquet held here at the Hotel 
Statler Tuesday night. 

E. A. Sterling, of the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
L. L. Barth, of Chicago, were the guests of honor and 
the speakers. Another meeting of the organizers will be 
held in about ten days, at which by-laws will be adopted 
and officers may be chosen. 

The prime movers in the formation of the new organi- 
zation are William Brownlee, W. A. C. Miller, Henry 
Hecker, John Stewart, Albert Allan and Jeff B. Webb. 


EASTERN OREGON LUMBERMEN GATHER. 


La GRANDE, ORE., Nov. 6.—The quarterly meeting of 
the Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association was 
held in this city yesterday. The business transacted was 
chiefly routine, the most important matter taken up being 
the preparation for representation at the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission hearing on freight rate reclassifica- 
tions, soon to be held at Portland. Secretary Leon Stod- 
dard reported that this matter was being thoroughly 
handled so that when the commission meets the lumber- 
men will have all requisite facts and figures in hand. 


ANOTHER LUMBER BODY JOINS SHOW. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 9.—The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers met at its clubhouse on Scranton road, 
Friday, November 5, and voted unanimously to join in 
the First American Complete Building Show, to be held 
in the Cleveland Coliseum, February 16 to 26. 

A finance committee was appointed, consisting of C. A. 
Nichola, W. H. Prescott and F. T. Peitch, and Arch C. 
Klumph, T. C. Williamson, George T. Barner, Elmer E. 
Teare and C. H. Foote were named on the committee of 
exhibits. Lumber interests in a body are represented on 
the board of directors of the Complete Building Show 
Company by David W. Teachout. 

It is estimated that conventions to be held in connec- 
tion with the building show will bring more than 12,000 
members of the building trades from every part of the 
country and the result of the Cleveland lumbermen’s bid 


for popularity will be watched with interest by the entire 
industry. 

J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cieveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, reports a good volume of business in 
the local market and firm prices, and says that continued 
good weather keeps building in an active state. 


NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION’S 
ANNUAL. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The regular annual meet- 
ing of the New York Lumber Trade Asociation, held 
today at the association rooms, 18 Broadway, was well 
attended, about 100 members being present. The meet- 
ing was preceded by the usual juncheon, which was most 
enjoyable. 

The annual was called to order at 2:30 p. m. by 
President R. J. Perrine. Reports from the trustees 
were received on the last fiscal year by the various de 
partments, the reports being greeted enthusiastically. 
They covered the work of practically all committees. 

The annual election brought to the chair Russell John- 
son Perrine for the seventh term, the other officers being: 
First vice president, John F. Steeves; second vice presi- 
dent, Frederick W. Starr; treasurer, Charles F. Fisher. 

President Perrine in his speech called attention to the 
fact that the association is now in its thirtieth year and 
declared that this fact should be marked by a grand 
‘‘get together’’ dinner. This will probably be held at 
some prominent hotel this winter. 

Following the meeting two members were elected by 
the board of trustees. 


WILL FIGHT PROPOSED RECLASSIFICATION. 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 10.—D. E. Kline, of the “ouis- 
ville Veneer Mills, former president of the National 
Veneer & Panel Association, has been appointed chair 
man of a special traffic committee of the association 
which is organizing with reference to the prcpose 
changes in classification by the railrcads. The veneel 
and panel members believe that the change will affect 
their interests vitally, and in a letter to the trade ask- 
ing for support Mr. Kline says: 

This (proposed reclassification) probably means a radical 
change in the entire rate fabric. 


This probably means revolution in the theories ani on 
ames upon which our rates and classifications have bee? 


sed. 
This probably means an absolute departure from present 
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rates and classifications, developed under old, unregulated 
ncitions. 
aa iis probably means uniformity throughout the country. 
This means intelligent and equitable revision, if we do our 
part. This is our opportunity. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission must be informed. They do not know the veneer 
and panel business. Veneer and panel men must furnish the 
information if their interests are to be properly considered. 
Other members of the committee are Charles H. 
Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; S. B. Anderson, Memphis, 
Tenu.; R. S. Bacon, Chicago, and O. C. Lemke, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 


HARDWOOD REPORT SHOWS IMPROVEMENT. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 10.—Secretary W. H. Weller, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, will issue 
his October report of sales next week. All the material 
is in hand. The reports show a considerable expansion of 
business over the September report, and some advance of 
prices. Secretary Weller says the movement of lumber 
in all directions is much heavier. Stocks at the mills 
have been materially reduced, and the consumption 
through the retail markets has brought down the yard 
supplies. This he considers certain to result in an early 
strengthening of quotations. 

The October report will be considerably larger than 
previous issues, and while the number of members re- 
porting is very little more than for previous reports, the 
volume of the movements is figured to be approximately 
5 percent heavier. 

Mr. Weller also says that the tenor of the reports is 
much more optimistic, showing a better feeling through- 
out the trade. He expresses confidence that the increased 
movement now under way is of such a character as to 
insure a permanent revival in the whole lumber industry. 








NATIONAL CHAIR MAKERS HOLD CONVENTION. 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The National Association 
of Chair Manufacturers held a two-day convention at 
the Lafayette Hotel in this city yesterday and today. 
While the attendance was not so large as hoped for, 
this was due in part to the fact that the chair manufac- 
turers are now busier turning out orders than for a long 
time. This is regarded as a very gratifying business 
condition, inasmuch as the furniture trade has been 
rather dull for some time. The new situation in chair 
manufacture is well illustrated by the statement made 
by many of those present that business with them is 
now good and that conditions are getting better right 
along, enabling the factories to operate at full capacity. 

The first day’s proceedings at the convention included 
a meeting of the executive committee, and in the evening 
a banquet was served, the entertainment being given by 
the Buffalo contingent. Buffalo figures actively as a 
chair-manufacturing center and James B. Fenton, of the 
Buffalo Chair Works, is a member of the association’s 
executive committee, while George H. Sicard, of the 
same company, is chairman of the traffic committee. The 
members of the association spent most of the first day 
of the meeting visiting various points of interest about 
the city, with an inspection of plants engaged in chair 
manufacturing. 

The second day was given up wholly to business. 
The morning session was chiefly a routine one and was 
followed by an election of officers, which resulted as 
follows: 

President—A. P. Derby, Gardner, Mass. 

Vice president—C. T. Finch, Thomasville, N. C. 

Treasurer—Nels Johnson, Chicago, Il. 

Executive committee—J. H. Conrades, R. P. Burkhardt, 
M. J. Murphy, J. B. Fenton, W. H. Greenlock, jr., C. H. Hill, 
M. J. Greenwood, A. C. Hahn. 

A committee was appointed on cost accounting, as the 
association believes such work to be most important and 
one which should be conducted by a standing committee. 

At the afternoon session the meeting was addressed 
by H. Doane Pflum, of New York, on ‘‘Factory and 
Executive Efficiency.’? He went into the subject thor- 
oughly and gave many helpful facts. A demonstration 
of cost accounting closed the session. 

Lumbermen will be interested to learn that the asso- 
ciation is working to standardize lumber purchases as 
far as possible and may establish a purchasing bureau 
for the benefit of all members. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at 
Chicago on February 9. 





BILTMORE ALUMNI IN REUNION. 

During Forestry Week at the Panama-Pacifie expo- 
sition in San Francisco, on the evening of Monday, Octo- 
ber 18, a reunion of the alumni of the Biltmore Forest 
school, Biltmore, N. C., was held at a dinner at the 
Huffbrau Cafe. Eleven were present. Some had come 
fr m the East to attend the different forestry meetings 
of the week and others were located on the Coast. On 
the Saturday evening previous, October 16, a similar 
evnion of the Biltmore alumni was held at Boston, at 
rlich twenty were present. Those in attendance at the 
Sea Francisco reunion were: 


W. 5. Dunn, Portland, Ore.; Hammond Lumber Co. 


ma 


Harry 8. Welby, Fresno, Cal. 

G. W. Zhompeon, Oak Point, Wash.; Hammond Lumber Co. 
i. \V. Sbawhan, Biltmore, N.C. 

. O, Marsten, Victoria, B. C.; Forest Branch. 


-_-. Guenther, Astoria, Ore. 

Ju'ian Wetherbee, Newton, Mass.; Forest Service. 

N. i. Sloane, Monterey, Cal. ; Forest Service. 

i. ‘i. Pooler, San Francisco, Cal. ; Land Dept. S. P. Co. 

C. u. Trabert ; Oakland, Cal.; secretary C. A. Smith Lumber 
o.; honorary member. 

C. A. en, San Francisco, Cal.; California Pine Box 
& Lumber Co, ne : 





‘N ONE of the supplements on France Commerce Re- 
Por’s points out that in the near future there will be a 
heavy demand for building material for the reconstruc- 
tion of houses and factories that have been destroyed 
ducing the present war. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT. 





Dates and Places Chosen for Many Meetings Women to Address Retailers—Hardwood 
: Dimension Organization Proposed. 





November 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 
November 17, 18—National Industrial Traffic League, Con- 

gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

November 18, 19—National Basket & Fruit Package Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Annual meeting. 

November 26—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, Tacoma, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

December 2—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Hotel TenEyck, Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

December 6—Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 

nnual meeting. 

December 14, 15—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

December 28-80—American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

January, 1916—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associatiun, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 20, 21—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Ho- 
tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Clavpool Hotei, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

February 8-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 9, 10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. 
Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 





_ 


TRAVELERS ANNOUNCE THEIR ANNUAL. 


Chicago and February 16 have been chosen as repect- 
ively the place and date of the annual meeting of the 
Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Saies- 
men. As in former years, effort has been made to have 
the convention coincide with the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 
Secretary T. H. Nelson, of the Central association, ad- 
vises that the Lumbermen’s Exchange may be the site of 
the coming convention but that the exact place has not 
been decided. 





WOMEN WILL ADDRESS RETAILERS AT 
ANNUAL. 


SPoKANE, WASH., Nov. 6.—At least three women speak- 
ers will appear on the program of the annual meeting of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Port- 
land in February. Three have already accepted the 
invitation of Secretary A. L. Porter to advise retailers 
what, in lumber, appeals to women and how retail yard 
men can cater to the housewife. Mrs. C. A. Bowerman, 
of Pocatello, who is secretary of Bowerman’s Lumber 
Company of that place, will tell how to interest women 
in building materials, not by showing them the bare 
boards but pictures of the finished products—the home 
with modern conveniences. Mrs. J. H. Bunby, of Chico, 
Cal., whose husband represents the Diamond Match Com- 
pany, will tell what she believes interests women. Mrs. 
Josephine Preston, State superintendent of schools for 
Washington, will also speak and outline her plan for 
every school district in the United States to construct a 
house adjoining the school for the use of the teacher. 





AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS TO MEET. 


The American Society of Engineers has chosen Chi- 
eago as the place of its next annual meeting, which will 
be held December 28, 29 and 30. For the coming con- 
vention an especially attractive program has been pre- 
pared, to be included in five business sessions and a 
social evening session on December 29. The business 
session of that day ard parts of others promise to be 
of direct interest to the lumber trade. Special papers 
will be read, prepared by authorities, and will be gen- 





WILL ANNOUNCE PRIZE WINNER. 


The judges in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S contest on ‘‘How to Make a Forty 
Year Shingle Roof’’ have made their decision 
and the name of the winner of the prize of 
$50 in cash will be announced in the issue of 
November 27. This contest has attracted inter- 
national attention and interest and has infused 
new life into the shingle industry. The issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November 
27, in which the name of the prize winner will be 
announced, will be largely devoted to the shingle 
industry. Don’t fail to get your copy of that 
issue. 











erally discussed and the convention generally will be of 
widespread interest. 





CALL ISSUED FOR SPECIAL MEETING. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 6.—P. S. O’Gorman, president 
of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association, has issued 
a_call for a special meeting of the association next Sat- 
urday, November 13. This meeting will take the place 
of the monthly meeting that was to have been held here 
today. Mr. O’Gorman says conditions are much improved 
and better prices for logs are expected soon. Camps in 
this district are running light and many are closed down 
= the winter so that the supply of logs on hand is not 
arge. 





TO COMPLETE RECLASSIFICATION ANSWEBS. 


- Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 9.—The board of managers 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association will hold 
another meeting in a few days at which it will complete 
its answers to the questions propounded by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission involving reclassification of 
lumber and lumber products. John W. McClure, presi- 
dent of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, and 
a member of the executive committee recently appointed 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has gone to Chicago where he is attending a committee 
conference on the subject. : 





TO FORM HARDWOOD DIMENSION ASSOCIATION. 


In a letter received from W. G. Norton, of the Ar- 
kansas Hickory Company, of Marvell, Ark., Mr. Nor- 
ton outlined a project for the organization of an asso- 
ciation of dimension factories in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri. The plan of organi- 
zation for which Mr. Norton is sponsor contemplates 
interesting all mills cutting oak, ash, hickory and all 
other hardwood dimension stock, including car and 
wagon stock, handle blanks, bending stocks, chair stocks 
etc. Mr. Norton is very anxious to communicate with 
all manufacturers of hardwoods who should be inter- 
ested in the proposed organization, it being his purpose 
to call a meeting of such manufacturers to be held at 
Memphis about January 1. 

Dimension stock manufacturers who are interested 
should communicate with Mr. Norton at once, address- 
ing him at Marvell, Ark. 





ASSOCIATION FACES TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEMS. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Nov. 8.—Plans for inaugurat- 
ing a ‘‘publicity for wood’’ campaign by the New 
Haimpshire Lumbermen’s Association, proposed at the 
summer meeting of the organization, have been held up 
temporarily by the necessity of devoting the best ef- 
forts of the association to transportation problems. Fol- 
lowing the summer meeting of the association, the newly 
appointed publicity committee drew up a circular ask- 
ing all members to lend a boost to the proposed cam- 
paign to advertise the native products of New Hamp- 
shire, and asking for suggestions, as a starter of the 
publicity for wood campaign, and mailed it to all the 
members. 

Very soon thereafter, however, another matter came 
up which has absorbed the attention of the lumbermen. 
The legislature passed a law requiring all railroads 
transporting lumber within this State to equip all 
freight cars with proper stakes and wire such as shall 
be ordered by the publie service commission, when such 
cars are used as require the same. 

At the first hearing before the commission, Septem- 
ber 16, to determine the kind of stakes to be used the 
railroad interests insisted that the entire cost of equip- 
ping the cars with stakes and wire should be borne 
by the lumber shipper. While the act in question is 
silent on the question of cost yet it was unquestionably 
the plain intent of the legislature that the railroads 
should equip these cars at their own expense, for if 
the shippers are to bear the expense of equipping the 
ears they might just as well continue to furnish their 
own stakes and wire as in the past, and no legislation 
would have been necessary. 

As it looked as if the railroads might win their point, 
the officials of the lumber association decided to drop 
the publicity work for the time being and devote their 
best efforts to combating the railroad interests. An- 
other hearing was held October 1 by the commission, 
when the representatives of the lumber trade were suc- 
cessful in convincing the commissioners that the rail- 
roads should foot the bills for equipping lumber cars 
with stakes and wire, but it now appears that the rail- 
road interests are planning to recoup this added ex- 
pense by increasing the freight rates on lumber. 

It is now planned to call another meeting of the 
association in the near future to prepare to meet the 
expected effort of the railroads to boost freight rates 
on intrastate lumber shipments, and to take up again 
the publicity for wood campaign. 


CoMMERCIAL Agent Gerrard Harris says that balsam 
wood is very common on both coasts of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua and can be supplied in considerable quantities. 
A sample may be obtained for inspection from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS OPEN A BUSY FALL SEASON. — 





Louisville Hardwood Men Hold Annual Meeting—Coming Jollifications Are Announced—Monthly Conferences Held 
in Evansville and Philadelphia—Organization Plans of Two Southern Bodies. 


PLANS THANKSGIVING BANQUET. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Nov. 10.—The entertainment commit- 
tee of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Club announces a 
Thanksgiving banquet for Thursday evening, November 
18, at the Mercantile Club at 6:30. As usual this fune- 
tion will be one up to the high standard of excellence for 
which the elub is noted. The entertainment committee, 
composed of Julius Seidel, chairman, L. M. Tully, Harry 
Montgomery and Charles E. Price, has taken great pains 
to provide entertainment that will make the event one 
long to be remembered. 

The program also announces as the speaker of the eve- 
ning William Dee Becker. Mr. Becker is a lawyer of 
wide experience and a very versatile speaker and while 
he has not announced his topie for the evening, it goes 
without saying that the mental feast will be equal to 
that provided for the satisfaction ‘of the palate. 


METROPOLITAN CLUB MEMBERSHIP 
INCREASES. 

The newly organized Lumber Trades Club of New 
York City expects to open with a jollification and dinner 
Tuesday evening, November 23. Mr. Zabriskie, the treas- 
urer, who is superintending the work of remodeling the 
rooms, reports a steady increase in applications for mem- 
bership and great enthusiasm among the local traders. 
The exchange room is ready for use, the dining room is 
practically completed, and the other rooms are being 
rushed. Mr. Zabriskie exhibited euts of some of the fur- 
niture which will be placed in the rooms and it will rep- 
resent the last word in comfortable luxury. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB MEBTS. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 10.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
at the Lottie Hotel here last night and was well at- 
tended. Secretary Mertice E. Taylor had a splendid 
luncheon prepared. 

A movement to organize a chamber of commerce in 
this city was endorsed and President Daniel Wertz and 
Secretary Mertice Taylor were appointed as a committee 
to draw up resolutions commending John C. Keller, traf- 
fic manager of the lumbermen’s club, to the proposed 
commercial organization and asking that he be ap- 
pointed to some responsible position. 

Henry Kollker, of the Mechanics’ 
pany, was elected a member of the elub. 

Several members made enthusiastic talks on trade 
conditions. They ineluded William P. Schmuhl, of the 
Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, George 
O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Company, and 
Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz. 

The next regular meeting of the 
at the Lottie Hetel December 14. 


Planing Mill Com- 


club will be held 


LOUISVILLE CLUB IN ANNUAL. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 10.—The annual meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club was held at the Seelbach 
Hotel last night, a large attendance being on hand in 
view of the occasion. A heefsteak dinner was _ served 
in the Leather Room and after the meal a_ business 
sessions was held around the big table in the adjoining 
apartment. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Harry E. Kline, 
of the Louisville Veneer Mills, president of the club, 
Harold J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Com- 
pany, vice president, presided. 

Before going into the election, there was a discussion 
of. the several traffic problems that have been before 
the club for several months. A letter wes read from 
James R. Davidson, of Doran & Co., Cincinnati, who is 
chairman of the river and rail committee of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati, describing the efforts that 
have been put forward to secure the establishment of a 
reconsigning in transit privilege by the Louisville & 
Nashville, and indicating that the Louisville & Nashville, 
which abolished the privilege some time ago, had not 
passed on the request made by that club. 

T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company, who is one of the strongest advocates of 
reconsigning provisions, moved that the club address 
a letter to the Louisville & Nashville, stating that its 
members are anxious that this privilege be provided, 
and are willing to pay $5 a car in connection with its 
use. The motion was carried. 

The details of the proposed traffic bureau which the 
elub is working on were taken up, and several letters 
from those interested in this feature were read. The 
matter was left in the hands of the special committee, 
composed of T. Smith Milton, of the Churchill-Milton 
Lumber Company; T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Company; Edward L. Davis, of the 
Edward L. Davis Lumber Company, and W. R. Willett, 
of the Parkland Sawmill Company. 

In the absence of C. M. Sears, of the Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Company, who has heen treasurer of the club 
since its organization in 1908, his annual report was 
read by Mr. Davis. It made a fine showing, the balance 
on hand at the close of the fiseal year November 1 being 
much larger than a year previous, and the financial 
affairs being shown to be in excellent shape. 

References to the organization of the club in 1908 were 
the occasion for reminiscences on this score. 





Suggestions from sawmill men present regarding log 
conditions were made to the effect that the common 
practice of considering common logs worth two-thirds 
the price of good logs is incorrect. It was agreed that 
this is not the case in most instances, and the matter 
was referred to the logs and lumber committee with a 
view to making suggestions to log buyers along this line. 

Nominations for offices then being in order, W. A. 
McLean, of the Wood Mosaic Company, nominated Mr. 
Kline for reélection as president. A letter was then 
read from Mr. Kline stating that his duties would take 
him out of the city hereafter more than has been the 
case during the last year and suggesting that the office 
be given to some other member ot the club. A strong 
sentiment prevailed in favor of his reélection, however, 
and when Mr. Gates, vice president, whose name was 
put forward, stated that he could not possibly serve 
as president, W. A. Watts, president of the Holly Ridge 
Lumber Company, disposed of the situation at one stroke 
by moving that all of the old officers be reélected. The 
motion was carried and the one ballot cast for the 
incumbents, who are as follows: 

President—H. E. Kline, Louisville Veneer Mills. 

Vice president—H. J. Gates, Louisville Point Lumber Com- 
any. 
Treasurer—C. M. 
pany. 

Secretary 


Sears, Edward L. Davis Lumber Com- 
G. D. Crain, jr. 


Business conditions were then reviewed by those pres- 
ent, and a generally optimistic attitude was taken. 


LUMBERMEN JOIN COMMERCIAL CLUB IN 
CAMPAIGN. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 9.—In order fully to cooper- 
ate with the campaign of the commercial club to raise a 
large fund with which to remodel the Vanderbilt Law 
Building as a permanent home for the club the regular 
weekly meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club was 
postponed last Saturday. The campaign of the com- 
mereial club, with which the lumbermen’s club is closely 
affiliated, was launched Saturday and the meeting was 
not held in order that the lumbermen might attend the 
joint meeting. 

Local lumbermen have entered heartily into the move- 
ment and are particularly elated over the accomplishment 
of Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., who in the first 
day of the campaign secured a subscription totaling 
$4,000, the largest made up to date. President Charles 
Ek. Hunt, of the lumbermen’s club, is chairman of a 
committee engaged in assisting the commercial elub in 
raising the needed fund. 

Seeretary Cecil Ewing, of the Lumbermen’s Club, has 
received word that the milling-in-transit of lumber case 
which was heard here some time ago before Examiner 
Watkins, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, would 
come up in Washington on November 15. The lumber- 
men’s club, upon whose complaint the case was heard, will 
be represented in Washington by Attorney John R. 
Walker. 


NEW EXCHANGE ORGANIZED. 

New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 8.—The Gulf Coast Con- 
tractors’ & Builders’ Exchange, composed of eontrac- 
tors and dealers in Gulfport and Biloxi, Miss., was or- 
ganized a few days ago, with twenty-one charter mem- 
bers and the following officers: 

President—F. J. Weiss. 

Vice president—C. A. Thompson. 

Treasurer—Byrd Enochs. 

Secretary—J. C. Arthur. 

The new exchange will be affiliated with the New 
Orleans organization, and with the National Associa- 
tion of Builders’ Exchanges, whose headquarters are in 
Nashville. 


PLAN REORGANIZATION. 

NEW OrLEANS, LaA., Nov. 8.—Plans for reorganization 
of the New Orleans Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange 
are now, it is understood, in the hands of a special com- 
mittee, which will whip them into final shape for presen- 
tation at a meeting of the directors to be held the latter 
part of this week. 


PREPARING ELABORATELY FOR EXCHANGE 
ANNUAL. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 9.—Elaborate preparations 
are being made for the next annual meeting of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange, which will take place on 
the evening of December 6. George E. Waters, of 
George E. “Waters & Co., who usually acts as chairman 
of the entertainment committee, is said to have made a 
trip to New York to enlist some especially fine talent 
for the entertaiiment: which is to follow the banquet. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 8.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange was held here 
last Thursday afternoon, with Vice President J: Randall 
Williams in the chair in the absence of President 
Charles M. Chestnut. E. T. Henson and J. A. Finley 
reported on the meeting they had. attended, to boom 
the traffic service bureau as a branch of such a national 


organization, it being the idea to have one in all large 
shipping. centers. : 

The following resolution was offered and unanimously 
adopted on the death of Charles B. Coles, a member of 
the exchange: 


We deeply regret the loss of one who stood for all that was 
good and true in his business relations with his numerous 
friends in the lumber trade, and whose many virtues and 
high ideals endeared him to those who happily came in close 
personal touch with him. His friends loved him, his associates 
honored him, his acquaintances esteemed him, and his com- 
petitors respected him as a man of integrity and honor. 

Resolved, That this memorial be spread upon the minutes of 
this meeting, and that a copy be sent to his family. 


oo 

Sending of delegates to the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress at Washington, D. C., December 8, 9, 10, 
was approved, the appointments being left to the presi- 
dent, 

The rest of the meeting was devoted to a lively discus- 
sion of ways and means of increasing the attendance 
and interest in the meetings. 


YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The weekly report of order files compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association from reports made by 
144 mills for the week ended 
Friday, November 5, indicates 
that shipments, orders and pro- 
duction are closer together than 
they have been at any time dur- 
ing the last three months. The 
weather throughout the southern 
yellow pine district has been un- 
usually favorable for shipping 
and the mills have taken full 
advantage of this fact. This has 
resulted in a reduction in the 
accumulation of orders and is a 
rather fortunate situation in view 
of the heavy crop movement that 
faces the railroads during the 
next few months. 

Reports from 144 mills for the 
week show orders on hand, 18,880 
ears, or 372,256,960 feet; orders 
received during the week, 4,902 
cars or 96,652,734 feet, making a 
total of orders of 23,782 ears or 
468,909,694 feet. Shipments dur: 
ing the week amounted to 4,946 
ears or 97,520,282 feet, leaving 
a balance of orders on hand of 
18,836 ears or 371,389,412 feet. 
Average orders‘per mill for the 
week amounted to 671,200 feet; 
average shipments per mill, 677,- 
224 feet, and average production 
per mill, 603,400 feet. For the 
week shipments from the 144 mills 
reporting exceeded production 
10,630,682 feet, or 12.24 percent: 
orders for the week exceeded 
production 9,763,134 feet, or 11.24 
percent. Shipments for the week 
exceeded orders received during 
the same time 867,548 feet, or 
ie) .89 percent, while the decrease in 
orders compared with last report 
was 867,548 feet, or .23 percent. 

In his weekly bulletin to sales agents of his company 
under date of November 10, referring to the order file, 
President Charles 8. Keith says: 
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in this connection, would state that the last four weekly 
reports disclose the fact that shipments have exceeded pro- 
duction by 58,711,000 feet and that orders have exceeded 
production by 81,615,000 feet. : 

The last two reports show that the shipments were slightly 
in excess of sales. his is probably due to the fact that a 
number of companies have withdrawn their salesmen from 
the market and have withdrawn all quotations on account of 
broken stocks and heavy order files. 

The situation shows no weakness and is gaining strength 
with every week, and we are beginning now to feel the effects 
of the long drain on stocks in enhanced value. Export and 
railroad business is much heavier than the average ‘at this 
season of the year for several years. The prospects are that 
we will enter the first of the year with good order files and 
fair prices. : 


MEXICAN ANARCHY HURTS LUMBERMEN 


Et Paso, Tex. Nov. 6—The El Paso Milling Company, 
which operates here what is said to be the largest wooden 
box and erate manufacturing plant in the United States, 
estimates its losses as a result of the protracted revolu- 
tions in Mexico at approximately $850,000. The com- 
pany is under the same ownership as the Madera com- 
pany, which owns large lumber mills at Madera ant 
Pearson, in the State of. Chihuahua, also about 3,000,000 
acres of timber land in that region. The El Paso. Mill- 
ing Company obtains its lumber supply from the Madera 
mills, and these have been shut down for months at 4 
time during the five years that’ the revolutions have beet 
going on. j 

The same interests own the Mexico Northwestern Rail- 
road. Practically all of the stock is held by Britishers. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN IN CONFERENCE. 





Committee Reports Discussed and Financial Aid Voted to National Association—Visiting 
Statesmen Pay Tribute to the Lumber Industry. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


NoxkoLK, VA., Nov. 10.—Perhaps the best meeting 
that it has had in months was held by the North 
Carolina Pine Association in Georgetown, N. C., No- 
vember 9. Twenty-three members left from Norfolk 
and vicinity by special sleeper to attend the meeting, 
at which about sixty members were present. It was 
held in Winyah Indigo Society Hall. 

President Nathan O’Berry called the meeting to 
order at 10:30 a. m. Mayor Fraser, of Georgetown, 
welcomed the delegates and Charles Hill, of New York, 
responded in behalf of the association. 

Among the speakers was Congressman W. J. Rags- 
dale, of South Carolina, whose address included «advo- 
eacy of President Wilson’s policy of preparedness for 
hostilities, which was greeted with prolonged cheers. 
Congressman Ragsdale was a guest of honor at the 
meeting and referred appropriately to the Winyah 
building, that has entertained President Washington, 
President Monroe, President Cleveland and other dig- 
nitaries. The speaker said that he will fight for an 
appropriation for a big navy and he advocated the 
use of Panama Canal bonds to finance it. He paid a 
high tribute to the lumber industry. 

State Senator LeGrande G. Walker, another speaker, 
dwelt at length on the importance of the lumber in- 
dustry in general and its special bearing upon George- 
town, of which, he said, it had been the chief industry 
for the last ten years. Without the Atlantie Coast 
Lumber Corporation he said Georgetown would fare ill. 
He was glad to seo that legislative disposition toward 
the lumber interests is improving. 

Walter Hazard, president of the Winyah Indigo 
Association, related the early history of the society, 
which has been maintaining an historical and eduea- 
tional campaign for nearly two centuries. 

Honorable W. D. Morgan, secretary and president of 
the Georgetown Chamber of Commerce, spoke of his- 
torical old Georgetown and the wonderful influence 
of the lumber industry upon the community. 

A formal vote authorized the paying of $500 to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to help 
defray legal expense incident to its cause before the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Reports of committees were heard covering the pros- 


pective freight rate advances ete., being largely a 
resume of previous reports. The report submitted by 
Chief Inspector R. H. Morris dwelt on the importance 
of proper workmanship in maintaining the prosperity 
of the North Carolina pine trade and touched on the 
evil of overgrading at some mills. A committee was 
appointed to consider this report, consisting of J. L. 
Camp, George T. Leach and A. T. Gerrans. 

Horton Corwin, jr., of Edenton, N. C., was elected a 
delegate to represent the association at the coming 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; D. O. Anderson, of Marion, 8. C., was 
appointed alternate. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to codperate with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States on the subject of merchant marine. 
This consists of C. I. Millard, R. A. Parsley and G. J. 
Cherry. ‘ 

After going into executive session the meeting con 
sidered a contribution to the trade extension depart 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. It voted a contribution of $1,000 a year for 
five years, to be raised by special assessment. 

Various routine matters and communications were 
next disposed of. It was decided to hold the next 
monthly meeting of the association at Norfolk at a 
date to be left to the cecision of the president aid 
secretary but somewhere between December 10 and 
December 15. Their intention is to arrange a meeting 
of mill inspectors, similar to that heid some time ago, 
to convene in Norfolk at an early date. 

A general discussion of trade conditions brought 
forth rather startling advices of changes for the better 
and the frequent satisfied smiles upon the countenances 
of those present evidenced a radical change in tem- 
perament. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed to the ladies and 
gentlemen of Georgetown for the many courtesies 
shown the meeting. Luncheon was served after the 
meeting by the ladies of the Georgetown Society, 
following which the members were taken in auto- 
mobiles on a tour of inspection of the great plant 
of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, conducted 
personally by R. J. Clifford. The meeting was a de- 
cided success in every way. 





CAMPAIGN TO PROMOTE USE OF HEMLOCK ELABORATE. 





Secretary of New Bureau Declares that, Aside from Advertising, Many Innovations Are 
to Be Tried—Use of Creosote to Be Featured. 





OsHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 9.—The Hemlock Manufac- 
turers’ Promotion Bureau, recently organized with O. T. 
Swan as secretary, has established headquarters here 
in rooms adjacent to those of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of which Mr. 
Swan is also secretary. In his added capacity for Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan hemlock manufacturers 
Mr. Swan will have general charge of the campaign to 
promote the use of hemlock by advertising and practical 
demonstrations of its merits and he will also act as con- 
sulting timber engineer for the members of the new 
bureau. In speaking of the campaign for the greater 
exploitation of Jumber Mr. Swan told of the extensive 
field to be covered and the varied efforts to be put forth 
in the promotion of the campaign. He said: 

The hemlock promotion campaign does not depend upon 
advertising alone, but it also puts into effect in charge of 
competent men many proposals that have been urged fre- 
quently by our more thoughtful manufacturers. One of the 
means will be the advertising in local papers of towns of 
over 6,000 population in Wisconsin and northern Michigan, 
eastern Minnesota and northern Illinois. All county seats 
are to be included. This campaign will cover more territory 
de ‘re successful in interesting manufacturers of lower 
Michigan in the proposition. Similar advertising will be 
plac ec in local farm and dairy journals, architects’ magazines, 
contractors and carpenters’ magazines and selected trade 
Journa s. This advertising is to be written by advertising 
a who understand how to present strong and interesting 
W ustrated arguments with the “punch” in them. The special 
jooberation with retailers who participate in the cost of 
Ocal \dvertising will be solicited. 

- But the general plan contemplates several innova- 
“ous, xplains Mr, Swan. It further includes the prep- 
aration and distribution of a series of bulletins giving 
ft. ; ‘ations, pictures, designs and bills of material 

or tin buildings, silos, garages and typical houses. A 

mati“ ill be en the job to follow up all inquiries and to 


Miti correspondence in order that inquiries may be 
fully suswered or special plans and specifications prop- 
erly | ‘aced and new business developed. 
_Anocher new departure in the publicity and promo- 
oe i mpaign, said Mr. Swan, will be the employment 
ag ‘rehiteet or engineer to visit every architect in 
ne lock territory, the proper railroad officials, to 
= Psa contractors and retailers, and in the 
ective way to show where and why hemlock 


shoul: be specified. 
In mpleting this phase of the plan, a competent 


=. os be engaged who will visit retail yards to 
of 4) : a argument and gain the good will 
sy naa It has been arranged to furnish the 
et her - their salesmen with current reports on 
and the ; campaign, the booklets which are prepared 
ie, nost effective arguments which can be used. 


sements for salesmen’s meetings for the exchange 


of ideas and tke formation of a more effective machine 
through their codperation will be made. 

Continuing to elaborate on the wide scope of the 
hemlock promotion campaign Mr. Swan said: 


The association grades and inspection will be placed on the 
highest possible basis. A special meeting is to be called in 
December to bring this about. The new traffic bureau will 
study the hemlock market and the competitive rates to those 
points in order that complaints may be entered and adjust- 
ment secured giving this territory fair rates in competition 
with other woods. 


What the Trump Card Will Be. 
Then Mr. Swan explained what he believes will be 
the trump card of the entire campaign as follows: 


Efforts will be made to have additional creosoting plants 
built in this territory and to perfect arrangements so that 
all retail yards can carry creosote oil in five-gallon or barrel 
lots for sale at a reasonable price. The proper application 
of creosote oil will make any wood durable even in contact 
with moist ground, and the availability of creosote to our 
territory will assist in securing the general use of hemlock 
specifications under trying conditions. Some of our members 
will develop dipping tanks and supply dipped hemlock far 
superior in decay resistance to any wood that can be shipped 
from other States. The creosote specification, of course, 
would cover only those forms of service in which the present 
timbers, native and foreign, show more or less decay. 

A constant and systematic series of news letters will be 
supplied to the State press on the progress of the campaign 
and the news which it develops will thus be presented to the 
public. ‘hese will show the means taken to make hemlock 
grades and inspection better than that of foreign woods, the 
amount of labor dependent upon the lumber industry and 
how the money spent by the industry affects the prosperity 
of the State. The purpose is to develop a feeling of State 
pride in the industry and the use of home products. 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURES USE OF HEMLOCK. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 9.—Evidences of the pub- 
licity and advertising campaign launched by the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
at the recent meeting held in Milwaukee, are noticeable 
in some of the papers of Wisconsin. One of the first of 
these attractive advertisements appeared in the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist, of Racine, Wis., on November 4, 
featuring the use of hemlock. Under the heading, ‘‘ Using 
Hemlock You Secure Good Farm Buildings at a Low 
Cost,’’ the advertisement shows a eut of a barn built 
by Sherman Trevett, of Erie County, New York, where 
hemlock was used for framing, and says in part: 

IHlemlock offers many distinct advantages. It is light in 
weight, easy to cut with saw or edged tools; holds nails. 
When you use hemlock there is a material saving in the 
labor cost of building. Hemlock can not be surpassed for 
framework, sheathing, roofboards, subfloors and similar work. 
You_can get all you need in the sizes you want from. your 
local lumberman. Write for complete information. - We 
have and offer free a 192-page book on building in the coun- 
try. With a copy in your possession you will understand 
how to get better buildings without increasing the cost. 














A Tidewater Logging Operation at a 


Holding Price 


Good ground, highest quality timber, 


everything that makes for value and for 


cheap and profitable logging. 


There are about one hundred and 
twenty-five millions on the present com- 
pact tract, which lies in front of an area 
almost as well forested and more than three 


times as large. The price is 


Less than Two Dollars 


per thousand feet. 


Logging, towing, and delivering to 
market, including interest and depre- 
ciation, under proper management, 
would be less than $5.50 per thousand 
feet. 


The logs, camp run, on a normal market 
should average at least $11 per thousand 
feet, owing to their exceptional quality. 


Hence, the net profit to competent 
operators would be $3.50 per thousand feet. 
or 175 percent on a $2 investment. 


With the turning of the tide 
such opportunities will disap- 
pear from the market. 


We have our own detailed 
éstimates, reports and topo- 
graphic maps on this prop- 
erty—WE KNOW ITS WORTH. 


Application to one of our offices will 


bring complete information to bona_ fide 


investors. 








James D. Lacey & Co. 
Timberland Factors Since 1880. 


CHICAGO, ILL., - + + 1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE, ,- 1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - - 1009 White Bldg. 
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FINANCIAL 


Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 








We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St.,. CHICAGO 




















Fort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres, © CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. €. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E, SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 











\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets a 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 








The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 
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“The Pecan 


Business” 
ALL ABOUT IT FREE 


Trees, Nuts, Groves 
For Sale. 


MENTION AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


B. W. STONE - Thomasville, Ga. 
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J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 
References Given. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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WELFARE OF EMPLOYEES DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCE, 





Lumbermen Consider Physical, Mental and Spiritual Uplift—Papers and Addresses Show 
Progress in Care of Workers. 





LAUREL, Miss., Nov. 9.—The lumbermen’s welfare 
conference held two largely attended sessions at the 
local Y. M. C. A. Building Monday afternoon and night. 
There were earnest and interesting discussions of the 
various features of the work for the betterment of work- 
ing conditions in and about the mills, and the physical, 
mental and spiritual well-being of the men and their 
families was discussed from many angles. 


The afternoon session was presided over by’ Philip S. 
Gardiner, of this city, secretary of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co. and vice president of the Southern Pine Association. 
Following an invocation by Rev. George D. Booth, W. C. 
Arnold, general secretary of the local Y. M. C. A., spoke 
a few words of cordial welcome to the delegates. Dr. 
H. C. Cole, of Bogalusa, La., who was to have been the 
first speaker on the program was unable to be present, 
and in his place a paper on the ‘‘ Doctor and- Welfare 
Work’’ prepared by Dr. T. K. Mager, surgeon of the 
Fernwood Lumber Company, Fernwood, Miss., was read 
by N. C. Schlichter, secretary of the international com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., Charlotte, N. C. The paper 
in part was as follows: 


The call of humanity to all public servants is to build up 
the community and their special branch of service is only a 
means to this end. When this call is heard and heeded the 
community will reap benefits unheard of before. 

This is the end held constantly in view by the corporation 
with which I have been connected for the last five years— 
the Fernwood Lumber Company. ‘The company holds that 
safety, health and moral clements among its employees are 
conducive to business efficiency and are also necessary in 
promoting the public welfare. It is its earnest endeavor to 
bring everyone in the community to realize that he or she 
is a part of it and unless each and all do their part the 
community will fail in being and having what it should be 
and have. Everyone connected with the community is made 
to feel that there is something for all to do. The churches 
in the community are among the best in the State, well sup- 
plied with all the modern equipment with a view to comfort 
and efficiency in every development of the work churches 
usually do. 

The doctor’s plan in a community like this is of special 
moment, as he is enabled by special means supplied and the 
authority given to carry into effect nearly all the modern 
and uptodate improvements made by the profession. 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, made an interesting and helpful address on 
‘‘The Advantage of Welfare Work to the Lumber 
Industry.’’ Mr. Rhodes’ splendid paper follows in part: 


There is an increasing recognition today on the part of 
employers of their large responsibility of the physical, moral 
and spiritual well-being of their men. Modern industry and 
modern methods of living have combined to change the work- 
ingman from a craftsman, whose day contained many par- 
ried tasks, to a specialist in some one branch of work, and 
to change his home from the almost independent and self- 
supporting institution to a link in the closely forged chain 
of commercial life. 

With the gathering together of great camps of men for 
months and even years of timber cutting, and with the col- 
lecting of millmen into little cities of permanent workers, 
the problems of the employer have become complex and per- 
plexing. He is almost as much an over-lord as the feudal 
baron of old. Hundreds of men and families look directly to 
him for sustenance for body and mind, and even soul. But 
the lumber operator of today has no desire to be served by 
servile workers or to put the iron collar of ownership on those 
who look to him for their livelihood. He has retained the 
American’s confidence and distaste for intruding upon what 
may be regarded as strictly personal rights of men. He has 
hesitated to place before them his standards of enjoyment 
and of daily living. In the rougher surroundings of camp 
and mill towns it might not be possible to follow very closely 
the experiments of many established manufacturers where 
towns and amusements, sanitation and religion have been 
arranged for the workers on most approved plans by most 
approved civic workers. Yet the lumber owners had no de- 
sire to lag behind other industries in provisions for their 
men and interest in their well being. It was here that the 
friendly hand of the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
stretched out to manufacturer and men, and the sturdy young 
shoulders of trained workers were put to the wheel of slow 
moving progress in the improvement of lumbering conditions. 

Many maaufacturers who had been slow to see ways for 
improvement of conditions were quick to perceive the possi- 
bilities of their lives. 'These lumbermen, who early accepted 
the welfare work of the Y. M. C. A., are already reaping a 
substantial reward in the improved interest and spirit of 
their men. For a man content with his surroundings, inter- 
ested in the pleasurable employment of his leisure hours, is 
a better worker than the discontented, pathetic laborer who 
looks upon each day as a deadly repetition of the grind 
which gives him his daily bread and whose only ideal of en- 
joyment is in drinking to unwonted exhilaration or sudden 
indifference. 

Men who know that their families have found pleasant 
friends, interesting activities and that their children are re- 
moved from low temptations and associates are more anxious 
to remain in the mill town offering them these desirable ad- 
vantages. 

Arthur J. Speer, secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, of Birmingham, 
then gave an interesting talk on successful methods and 
results in safety work. After calling attention to the 
slogan ‘‘Safety First,’’ he said that the movement 
reminded him a good deal of the campaign against the 
white plague. He quoted an eminent physician as say- 
ing, ‘‘ We have succeeded in scaring the people, but we 
are offering them nothing tangible in return.’’ But 
now things are changing. He gave many statistics 
compiled by the American Cast Iron Pipe Company both 
before and after the inauguration of the ‘‘safety first’’ 
movement showing a very material reduction in accidents 
after the movement was launched. 





Tells of Progress in Welfare Work. 


The principal address of the afternoon sessiox was 
made by Charles R. Towson, of New York, secretary of 
the industrial department of the Y. M. C. A. He spoke 
on the ‘‘Progress in Welfare Work,’’ pointing oiit, ag 
essentials: 

First—Put first things first. Welfare work should not be 
simply a device to prevent strikes and to make the employees 
contented. Some first things are wages, hours and working 
conditions. Welfare work is that which can be done in addi- 
tion to what is required. 

Second—Right relationships. The fundamental right rela. 
tionship is fraternity. 
Third—Mutuality. 
together of all forces. 

Fourth—Responsibility on the part of employers for the 
all around welfare of the workers and the community. 

On the subject of methods Mr. Towson said there 
were three plans of operation, first, by employers only; 
second, by employers and employees; third, as a com- 
munity agency. He said that the tendency today was to 
lessen the amount done by employers, only to reach a 
codperative condition. He spoke of the need of leader. 
ship and offered to the lumbermen the assistance of the 
Y.M.C. A., quoting John Mitche!l, the great labor leader, 
as saying when told the Y. M. C. A. was going into the 
mining towns of Colorado: ‘‘The Y. M. C. A. work in 
Colorado will make for increased intelligence and that 
is what organized labor wants.’’ 

At the close of the afternoon session an interesting 
discussion was had by the delegates on welfare work 
and on the reports of what was being done in camps 
and mill towns in the southern States. 

N. C. Schlichter, of Charlotte, N. C., presided at the 
evening session, at which the speakers gave short talks 
on different phases of the welfare work. The sessions 
closed with an address by Mr. Towson, who spoke on the 
‘*Relation of Big Business to Its Employees.’’ 

The second day of the conference was used wholly by 
the secretaries of the several Y. M. C. A. associations 
represented, they formulating plans for carrying on the 
work more extensively at the mills and in the woods. 

Among those present at the conference in addition to 
those already mentioned were the following: 


Not merely equipment.but a working 


C. Stowell South, San Francisco; United States Forest Serv- 
ice. 

Cc. F. Simonson, Chicago; manager National Lumber Manv- 
facturers’ Interinsurance Exchange. 

James Boyd, New Orleans. 

J. O. Crossett, Crossett, Ark.; Crossett Lumber Company. 

W. E. Peters, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; secretary Y. M. C. A., Kane 
Lumber Company. 

W. W. Thomas, Camp Hugh, Ala.; Kane Lumber Company. 

B. H. Storm, Bogalusa, La.; Great Southern Lumber Con- 
pany. 

W. C. Thomas, Bogalusa, La.; Great Southern Lumber Com- 


pany. 

George B. Heckman, Bogalusa, La.; Great Southern Lumber 
Company. 

W. K. Wingfield, Bon Ami, La.; secretary Y. M. C. A., King- 
Rider Lumber Company. 

J. G. Suttles, St. Patrick, La.; Nacherie Lumber Company. 

W. J. Haynen, Hattiesburg; J. J. Newman Lumber Company. 





FORESEES REVIVAL IN LUMBER TRADE. 


WINNIPEG, Man., Nov. 8.—While the immense grain 
crop is expected to have little effect upon the lumber 
business in western Canada during the fall and winter 
months, collections for trade done on a credit basis will, 
it is practically assured, show an improvement, and next 
year lumbermen may look forward to a real revival in 
demand from the prairie Provinces. 


Thus did W. D. Galvin, president of the Galvin Lun- 
ber Yards (Ltd.), and president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association (Canada), express his opinion 
on the future of the lumbering industry in westem 
Canada, during a recent interview. Mr. Galvin has just 
returned from a trip during which he has inspected his 
company’s interests in the West, and as a result of his 
journey declared that he was more convinced than ever 
of the great benefits to the lumber industry that would 
be derived from the bumper yield. He said in part: 


Next year should be a good one for lumbermen in the 
West as a result of the big crop harvested this fall. For the 
last two years the farmer has done very little building, but 
the country is now in a much better shape for constructioD. 
Of course lumbermen can not count on much business during 
the winter, but with the arrival of spring trade should 
quicken considerably. : 

One cannot tell much about collections yet. The collection 
period of the Calvin Lumber Yards (Ltd.) is just starting. 
Our firm does a large credit business, as lumbermen in the 
West must, because the money comes into the country but 
once a year and to do business at all one must work almost 
wholly on a credit basis. That is one of the disadvantas® 
of a country where everything depends on the one crop. 

Most lumber companies have let their stocks Tu? 
pretty low this year, said Mr. Galvin, and that means 
that there will be lots of work .in the woods during the 
coming winter. 

In conclusion Mr. Galvin said that everybody know® 
that this season’s crop has been immense. Some stories 
told are almost unbelievable. When he visited verre 
Canada recently he heard that one farmer had thresh 
seventy-one bushels of wheat to the acre on a field 0 
about fifteen acres. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








CALLING UP THE CREW. 


They’ll soon be callin’ up the crew to cut the Edwards pine; 
You feel it in the lungs of you, you fill ’em full of wine; 
An’ cold an’ clear as icicles the starbeams glitter forth; 
The night is full of piney smells, the perfume of the north. 


They’ll soon be callin’ us to come; they’ll need us in the bush— 
The sturdy sons of Scotia some, the old Toronto push, 
The Frenchman with his shinin’ saw, the sons of Englishmen— 
They’ll need us up the Ottawa to cut their pine again. 


They’re gatherin’ at Wullie’s bar, they’re settin’ in the sun, 

They’re waitin’ for the private car the old C. P. will run; 

They’re tellin’ how they spent their cash, an’ braggin’ of their girls, 
Whilst, from the dirty calabash the blue tobacco curls. 


But where is Dodson? In the trench. MacElroy? Dardanelles. 
Doret? Home fightin’ with the French. The list of missin’ swells. 


MacCullough? With the Princess Pats. Oates? Somewhere on the foam. 


Jones? With a bullet through his slats he’s invalided home. 


Carruthers? Well, they think he’s dead. They lost him in Lorraine; 
Perhaps a prisoner instead, who may ¢vme back again. 

And James, the blue-eyed Scottish lad? 1. Flanders, under sod. 
Remember Hawkins? Just as bad—torpédoed to his God. 


They’ll soon be callin’ up the crew tc eut the Edwards pine, 
And I’ll be there my work to do—but not some friends of mine. 
They’re sleepin’ there in Belgium, they cannot hear the call 
That makes the other fellows come, the pinewoods an’ it all. 


I’ll do my bit with ax an’ saw, an’, be it pine or spruce, 

I’ll put ’em down the Ottawa, an’ offer no excuse. 

I’ll be the last man in at night, the first man out at dawn— 
I’ll do my work, an’ do it right, but all the sport is gone. 


An’ for the lads who died out there, I wish that they could sleep 

Up where the flowin’ waters wear their channel to the deep. 

An’ for the lads who suffer hell an’ drink the cup of war, 

I’ll pray a prayer for them as well, who never prayed before. 
TorONTO, OCTOBER 24. 





THE MAN BEHIND. 


The band is on the quarter deck, the starry flag unfurled; 
The air is mad with music and with cheers. 

The ship is bringing home to us the homage of the world 
And writing new our name upon the years. 

Her officer is on the bridge; we greet him with hurrahs; 
But some one says, ‘‘ Not he the glory won; 

Not he alone who wears the braid, deserves the loud applause, 
O, don’t forget the man behind the gun! ”’ 


’Tis said that to embattled seas our ship sailed forth at dawn, 
Unheeding shot, unheeding hidden mine; 

And through the thunders of the fight went steaming bravely on, 
The nation’s floating fortress on the brine. 

And never throbbing engine stopped, nor parted plate or seam 
In all that bloody day from sun to sun; 

The good ship sang her battle cry in hissing clouds of steam 
To cheer anew the man behind the gun. 


I look upon her shining bore, her engine’s pulsing heart, 
I look upon her bulwarks shaped of steel; 
I know there is another art, as great as gunner’s art, 
That makes the world at arms in homage kneel. 
This ship, defying shot and shell, defying winds and seas, 
Is fruit of honest labor, rightly done; 
The man who built the ship, my lads, remember him for he’s 
The man behind, the man behind the gun!’’ 





THE RUN OF THE SAP. 


Now and then we meet a lumberman (only now and then, and never at a 
convention) who thinks there isn’t any fun in manufacturing lumber and 
shingles and such like. Now, fun in the lumber business is like Budweiser 
m - expense account: Lots of times we can’t see it, but none the less it 
is there, 

Take the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for October 16, for instance, 
and turn to page 26 and observe how the editorial eye, or rather the edi- 
torial we, has detected one of our highly esteemed contemporaries indulging 
'n this bit of humor regarding shingles: 

"he shingle eut with the butt (or thick end) to the base of the tree is the best 
© reason that the water runs down the tree instead of up. 

The important thing about this expose is not that it points out an error, 
but ‘hat it affords the lumberman the materials for a laugh. We buy Judge 
and we borrow Life and sometimes we see Puck and the Congressional 


for t 


Reo rd, but we never find in them anything funnier than some of the remarks . 


bout the lumber and allied businesses that roll forth when some expert or 
alievist or other learned person sets out to teach the public why the dog- 
Woo bark or the gumwood stick. 

I this gentleman, for example, means the water on the outside of the 
tree when it rains, he is quite right, for it does run down. But, as the tree 
genccally has its bark on when it rains, it is hard to see how the fibres and 
cel’. and other things inside that you can detect through a microscope are 
afferted. And, if he means the water inside the tree, then he must mean 
the sap—and the sap runs up as well as down, for what comes down must go 
up ven the price of boards). In fact, pursuing the idea to an entertaining 
Couusion, we imagine that more sap runs up than runs down. 
th. . if you are seeking entertainment, there is no better place to look for it 
“3p in the maze of experting that is done concerning your own business. 
‘you ever hear your attorney in a lawsuit begin talking about your 
JUS less to the jury without getting nervous for fear there might be some 
a8 valloper or swamper in the dozen good men and true, who would show 
um up when they got back to the jury room? Did you ever read a news- 
pay °r article about this game of ours without wondering if there were not a 
~ oS things about this business that you didn’t understand? Did you 
ped tear the chairman of the forestry and conservation committee of the 
Ms ‘ughters of the Watchful Waiters’? read a paper without admiring her 

se more than her figures? 








And then(and here is where we 
land a knockout) did it ever occur to 
you that about all the information 
the public has ever gotten about our 
business it has had from some such 
source as that? No wonder that peo- 
ple think the sap runs down from 
the sky and not up from the ground. 
No wonder the lawyer tells the jury 
the logs are put in boom to preserve 
them, as it were. Likewise no won- 
der that charming chairman of the 
forestry committee believes that our 
lumber supply is in danger because 


the sassafras is nearly all gone. 


Let us then be kind with the erring 
expert, and even forgive the expert 
erring. For, after all, the manufac- 
turer who does not describe his wares 
to the retailer and the retailer who 
does not explain his wares to the pub- 
lic are responsible for a good deal of 
this humor of the inexpert expert hu- 
mor that we ought both to enjoy and 


to discourage. 





IN CITY STREETS. 


In city streets 

The crowd is ever passing, 
In city streets 

The tide forever flows. 

in city streets, 

Like hurried armies massing, 
In city streets 

The toiling million goes. 


The city crowd 

It has its deeper places, 
The city crowd 

A running river seems. 
The city crowd 

It has its hidden faces, 
The city crowd 

A surface like the stream’s. 


I cannot look 

Into the deepest waters, 

I cannot look, 

Although I yearn to see. 

I cannot look 

Into your hearts, my daughters, 
I cannot look 

And learn what they may be. 


I cannot find 

The hearts of you, my brothers, 
I cannot find 

The secret of a Soul. 

I eannot find 

The sins of sires and mothers, 
I cannot find 

If it were given you whole. 


The waters’ foam 

Is not the waters’ foaming; 
The waters foam, 

But deeper lies the stone. 
The waters foam, 

A soul of sin goes homing, 
The waters foam, 

And sons of men atone. 


We judge too much 

By things of nearest vision, 
We judge too much 

The lives that others live. 
We judge too much, 
Assume divine precision, 
We judge too much, 

Too little we forgive. 


To such as I 

It seems the nearer duty, 

To such as I 

It seems the larger plan— 
To such as I 

To seize the thing of beauty, 
To such as I 

To love the better man. 


I cannot know 

The river where it rises, 

I cannot know 

What pool its source contains, 
I cannot kuow— 

The past is but surmises-— 

I cannot know 

What blood is in his veins. 


Slow to condemn, 

And quick to lift the falling, 
Slow to condemn 

And ready to approve. 

Slow to condemn— 

Thit seems the better calling— 
Slow to condemn, 

And of the first to love. 


NEW YORK CITY, Nov. w. 


National Forest Timber 
Sales, 


Lumbermen have bought National Forest 
stumpage in preference to acquiring privately - 
owned timber for an operation because of the 
desirability of working under a Government 
contract. They have not found the require- 
ments of the Forest Service impractical or 
burdensome. An important factor is that Na- 
tional Forest stumpage is paid for only as it 
is cut—no heavy initial investment in timber 
is required. 

Among the sales made by the Forest Service 
from July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1915, were: 


26,650,000 feet in Oregon. 
28,300,000 ” ” California. 
33,667,000 ” ” Alaska. 
40,050,000 ” ” Washington. 


66,200,000 ” ” Idaho 
75,000,000 ” ” Arizona. 
80,000,000 ” ” Montana. 
85,000,000 ” ” Montana. 
102,802,000 ” ” Washington. 
117,000,000 ” ” New Mexico. 
120,000,000 ” ” Oregon. 
125,000,000 ” ” Wyoming. 
153,000,000 ” ” South Dakota. 
177,900,000 ” ” Idaho. 
382,050,000 ” ” Oregon. 


43,000 cords in Washington, 
Many smaller sales were made during the 


same period. Tracts are being advertised from 
time to time, and numerous opportunities for 
operators are available. You can obtain defi- 
nite information regarding these opportunities 
by addressing any of the following offices of 
the 
FOREST SERVICE 

Washington, D. C. Ogden, Utah. 
Missoula, Mont. San Francisco, Cal. 


Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 








Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings, 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











(P >) 
H.M.SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 


, MEMPHIS, TENN. J) 


LUNHAM &'*MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peostiotien ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 



































WASTE ELIMINATION 


Elimination of waste in logging operations. Timber 
Estimates in Canada, United States and the West Indies. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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Buying Short 
-——On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 














We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 





THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











'O}— 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


fo) 
Blackwell - Panhandle 

| Idaho : 

White Pine 











CLEVELAND, OHIO For OHIO TRADE. 
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SLACK COOPERAGE ASSOCIATION HOLDS SEMIANNUAL, 





Secretary Is Authorized to Prepare Uniform Cost Systems—Insurance Plans Discusse:i— 
Woman Condemns Furnishing of Flour in Sacks. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 10.—The seventeenth semi- 
annual meeting of the National Slack Cooperage Asso- 
ciation was called to order at the Hotel Gayoso this 
morning. Ninety members were present out of a total 
of about 120. President George A. Booser, of Corning, 
Ark., occupied the chair but he did not deliver any 
regular address, contenting himself with discussing the 
various subjects which were to come before the meeting. 

The first address was that delivered by W. L. Parks, 
vice president of the Illinois Central Railroad, dealing 
with ‘‘The Railroads and the Slack Cooperage Indus- 
try.’? He called attention to the very large number of 
cars owned by the Illinois Central, Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and other big railroads, and also to the 
additions which had been made in order that the roads 
might be in position to give prompt service to the 
cooperage trade. He said, however, that there had 
been so many cars heid up by munition interests that the 
earriers were confronted with considerable difficulty. He 
also presented to the mecting a request for the adoption 
of resolutions asking for more revenue for the carry- 
ing of the mails, saying that there were so many periodi- 
cals, mail order matter and other classes of mails that 
the loss on these carried at a cheap rate more than 
offset the profit derived from handling first class matter. 
This subject was referred to the resolutions committee 
and wil! be acted upon tomorrow. 

E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago, treasurer of the associa- 
tion, reported its financial conditions as satisfactory. He 
said, however, that at least $5,000 would be needed with- 
in the next six months to take care of matters before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in conjunction 
with lumber and timber interests and that it might be 
desirable to go even further for the reason that every 
product made of lumber was paying a premium in the 
matter of freight rates over every other commodity. 
He also referred to the reclassification problem and de- 
clared that he was opposed to any reclassification unless 
it was on a downward instead of an upward scale of 
rates. He also dealt with rates as related to the volume 
of cooperage business done and pointed out that any 
reclassification upward would tend not only to reduce 
profits through increased transportation cost but also 
through lessened volume. 


Uniform Systems to Show Cost Authorized. 

L. C. Baxter spoke on ‘‘Manufacturing Costs,’’ with 
particular reference to means of lowering them. The 
secretary was authorized to furnish uniform systems 
showing actual cost of putting up staves, and this will 
be done on request from members for this information. 

There was also considerable discussion regarding mil- 
dew and it was agreed that the necessary data should 
be furnished the United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., showing the immense loss result- 
ing from inability to successfully dry staves in the hot 
season without mildew appearing, and that the latter 
should be urged to help solve the problem. 

In its report the freight connittee urged the need 
of more aggressive codperation between all lumber and 
woodworking interests to prevent the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the various State commissions and 
the railroads from further imperiling their business by 
additional advances in rates. It was emphasized in this 


connection that the timber used in the manufacture ot 
staves is of a kind that ean not be successfully utilized 
in other directions and that it is entitled for this re:-on 
to greater consideration at the hands of the commissions 
and the railroads than timber of higher grade. 


Insurance Plans Under Consideration. 

J. M. Peel, of Alexandria, Tenn., chairman of the 
insurance committee of the association, spoke on insur- 
ance. Three plans were laid before the meeting, inter- 
insurance, mutual insurance and coinsurance, the ‘wo 
former having been successfully tried out and the last 
named being experimental in other branches of the lum- 
ber industry. The committee was urged to make its 
recommendations as soon as enough members could be 
secured to make any one of these plans feasible. 

The old Hoop Assoziation was absorbed by the Na- 
tional Slack Cooperage Association and Secretary Lind, 
of the latter, will look after the interests of the former, 

The consensus among the officials and members attend- 
ing the meeting today was that the demand for hoops, 
heading and staves is improving and that the outlook 
is appreciably better than a short time ago. 

There will be two more sessions of the convention 
tomorrow, one in the forenoon and the other in the after- 
noon, during which the several standing committees will 
make their reports and at least two addresses will be 
delivered. 

SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 11.—The feature of today’s 
session of the National Slack Cooperage Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was an address on ‘‘Short Sighted 
Sanitation’’ delivered by Mrs. Therese Brownlee Smith, 
who did not mince matters in dealing with her subject. 
She decried the precautionary sanitary measures taken 
by housewives who are content to allow their families 
to eat bread made from flour handled in sacks that are 
not free from contamination and that are not germ 
proof. 

The address of Mrs. Smith made such a profound im- 
pression upon the association that a strong resolution 
was adopted in favor of lumbermen using wood con- 
tainers at all times, both as a sanitary measure and as 
a means of increasing the: consumption of lumber. 

A rather novel incident of the session was the delivery 
to President Booser of a half barrel sent to him here 
by parcel post. This was done to illustrate that half 
barrels can be handled by this method and to emphasize 
the fact that half barrels are available for use where 
quantities of less than a full barrel are wanted. 

Secretary Lind reported a good increase in member- 
ship during the year and complimented the association 
on the excellent spirit of codperation shown not only in 
pushing the work of trade extension but also in dealing 
with other important problems before the coopers. 

A night lettergram was sent to President R. H. Down- 
man of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
at Chicago stating that the cooperage interests are in 
sympathy with the resolutions adopted by the National 
association opposing the reclassification of lumber and 
lumber products. A telegram was read today from 
President Downiman expressing his appreciation of this 
action. 





FOREIGN TRADE 





OPPORTUNITIES 








The names and addresses of the foreign merchants, 
dealers, agents, manufacturers etc., desiring to use or 
learn of American goods or manufactures mentioned in 
the ‘‘Opportunities’’ below may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., or from its branch offices. The request for each 
‘‘Opportunity’’ should be on a separate sheet of paper 
and the file number quoted at the beginning of each item 
should be given as a reference to the bureau in finding 
the desired information. 


No. 18,645. <A firm in Hungary wishes to communicate 
with American manufacturers of toothpicks. Samples 
and prices f. 0. b. neutral European ports should be 
submitted and correspondence should be in German. 


No. 18,595. A wholesale merchant on the east coast 
of Africa informs an American consul that he wishes to 
receive catalogs on chairs of the cheaper grade. Corre- 
spondence in which prices and discounts should be given 
may be in English. 


No. 18,675—An American consular report from the 
United Kingdom states that a firm is in the market for 
boxes made of spruce, to be used as butter containers. 
It is stated the inquirer is prepared to place large orders 
and desires to deal directly with manufacturers. 


No. 18,706.—A firm in the Netherlands desires to rep- 
resent American exporters of mahogany, walnut, oak, 
satin walnut, cypress, pitch pine, maple ete. 


No. 18,707.—A firm in Burma wishes to receive full 
information relative to a sole agency for the sale of 
roofing materials. Prices should be made ec. i. f. destina- 
tion. 


No. 18,767.—A Canadian manufacturer of shingles 
wishes to communicate with American manufacturers or 
exporters of fireproof paint for use in treating cedar 
shingles. References are given. 


No. 18,820.—An export firm doing business in the Le- 
vant wishes to communicate with American dealers or 
exporters of lumber (chiefly spruce and pine in board and 
square hewn logs). 


No. 18,859—A firm in Portugal desires to purchase 
staves for the manufacture of wine pipes, large quan- 
tities of which will be bought if suitable quotations are 
made. Correspondence may be in English. Terms de- 
sired are cash against documents. References are given. 


No. 19,054. A firm in the Netherlands wishes to buy 
timber and building materials to sell in Holland and 
its colonies. The firm would pay cash against docu- 
ments, with 2 percent discount or three months’ time. 
References are given. 


No. 19,094. According to a consular report there is a 
possible market in South America for wagons and carts 
for drayage purposes. Catalogs showing cuts and prices 
should be sent, particularly of the low bed type. Cor- 
=— may be in English, but Portuguese is pre- 
erred. 


No. 19,101. A firm in Argentina desires to be put in 
touch with American manufacturers of parquet flooring. 
Samples should be sent by parcel post with quota ions 
f. o. b. New York. . 

No. 19,068. A business man in French Indo-( hina 
desires to represent dealers in Oregon pine. Price and 
full information should be supplied. Correspon:ence 
should be in French. 

In spite of the war considerable building is being done 
in and around Naples, Italy, although the contracis for 
most of this work were let before European host ‘lities 
began. United States Consul Jay White, of Naples, says 
there should be considerable opportunity for Am: rican 
enterprise in connection with selling sash and doors for 
the building now going on. American flooring and trim 
mings are now being used, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








| JABS AND JOTTINGS FROM THE JOKER 








The Latest ‘‘Built-In’’ Feature. 

Many of the plans and specifications for the 1916 
mode! bungalows show kitchen sinks with reénforced con- 
crete legs. This permits the family to wash its F--d with- 
out taking the car outside. 





A Scarcity of Samples. 


Iie was a lecturer, engaged in ‘‘uplift’’? work upon 
the chautauqua platform. It was necessary for him to 
make a eross country drive of ten miles in an auto stage 
in order to make his next ‘‘date.’’ The driver of the 
said stage was of weather beaten visage and very deliber- 
ate of speech. As the ‘‘uplifter’’ climbed into the stage 
the following conservation was commenced—and con- 
tinued over an elongated section of the contiguous land- 
seape. 

Ave you the only feller that’s going across to the 
ferry this mornin’?’’ 

‘Ven, * 

‘‘T generally have three or four travelin’ men for this 
trip. What line 0’ stuff do you travel fer?’’ 

‘*T carry a full line of wit and wisdom.’’ 

‘‘} thought you wuz peddlin’ something like that, 
‘eause you earry a darn sight less samples than the other 
travelin’ men that I haul.’’ 


‘‘As a Child on Mother’s Knee.’’ 
When the modern mother spanks her boy 
Our tears and laughter mingle; 
She cannot much the kid annoy 
With an air-dried rubber shingle. 


Profound Pedagogic Ignorance. 


He was only four years old; but he had a face which 
in every expression gave emphasis to the poet’s line— 
‘‘the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ He 
had just finished his first week at kindergarten when a 
doting relative asked him: 

‘‘How do you like your new teacher?’’ 

‘Oh, I like her lots, but I don’t think she knows very 
much.’?’ 

‘Why, what makes you think that?’’ 

‘« Cause she’s all the time askin’ us kids questions.’’ 


The Lumberman-Farmer, 


Of all the various types of modern, scientific agricul- 
turists, there is none more thoroughly prosperous than 








A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a cubit shalt 
thou finish it above; and the door of the ark shalt thou set 
in the side thereof; with lower, second and third stories shalt 
thou make it. 

The retail lumberman who called our attention to 
these ancient specifications asserts that the Old Book 
contains countless other plans that retail lumbermen 
might well follow even to the present day—with great 
profit to themselves as well as to the communities wherein 
they dwell and do business. 





Had Already Stocked Them. 


He was waiting for the local manager of the line yard 
to get back from dinner to figure up the house bill that 
he had been peddling over the county and country for 
three months. Incidentally he was carrying on a con- 
versation with the yard man. Said he: ‘‘TI notice that 
Marconi has perfected a device that enables one to see 
through a brick wall.’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ said the yard man, ‘‘we just got in a ear load 
of them things.’’ 

‘*Ts that so? Can I see them?’’ 

‘“Sure,’’ said the yard man, ‘‘glad to show them to 
you.’’ : 

Then he took him back into the warehouse where they 
kept the biggest stock of glazed sash in the county. 


With the Mercantile Poets. 


Here comes one Charlie Bishop, breaking into some 
eight stanzas, beginning as set forth below: 
Sing the song of motor trucks, 
Speed up hauling joists and sills, 
Even though it costs you bucks 
Coasting, climbing pesky hills. 
If we catch Charlie’s drift, his general idea seems to 
be this: 
If you'd sell ten million feet 
Of mixed widths and lengths of boards, 
Ditch “Old Dick” and spavined ‘Dobbin’ 
And annex a couple Fords. 
—wW. H. M. 


WOODCHOPPERS IN VAUDEVILLE. 


A few years ago in the woods country adjacent to Mel- 
bourne, Australia, two young wood-choppers gained a 
great deal of local notoriety by their skillful handling 
of the ax. Today they may be seen on the vaudeville 





stage demonstrating their 
skill. The pair, Harry Jack- 
son and Peter MeLairen, 


claim to be the champion 
woodchoppers of the world 
and say they have traveled 
all over the United States 
and as yet have met no one 
to dispute their claim. <A rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN witnessed their 
exhibition in a Chicago the- 
ater recently and, with the 
rest of the audience, was 
amazed at the speed and dex- 
terity in the manipulation of 
the ax shown by these young 
fellows. 

The setting for the exhi- 





AUSTRALIAN WOODCHOPPERS ON STAGE, IN CHOPPING CONTEST. 


the 
job. : 
sanit 


umberman-farmer—who is thoroughly ‘‘onto his 

He is learning that the silo turns out a perfectly 
ity bank aecount—for both the man who furnishes 
the sinff to build it and for the man who stuffs it after 
it is built. There is a profit for him in pig pens—if they 
help his patrons to larger pork production, more per- 
Manet profits and inereased purchasing power. 


The Yard Man Says: 


’ | guess the guy that’s had forty-seven banquets 
aurii 


the last year in which turkey and trimmings had 
the 1 in place on the bill of fare ain’t going to enjoy his 
Thar ‘giving blowout any more than us ginks of the 
puft rice proletariat that ain’t tasted white meat since 
ayers come the last Thursday of this month.’’ 

Sad—But Undoubtedly True. 
M y of the very best ideas that the trade journals 
avi ‘e for the improvement of the retail lumber busi- 
— © never carried out in the office of the average 
teta’ -ard—until the waste basket is emptied. 
The Original Plan Book. 
fe I : books, containing material lists ail specifications 
oe den Structures, are supposed to be a strictly mod- 
al ‘tution. Yet a retail lumberman not long since 
gi — a copy of an old, old plan book. It is so old 
ca its practically unknown to far too many retail 
= mn forest products. In the sixth chapter of that 
no k is to be found the first set of specifications ever 
_ ed for a wooden structure. Because it will be a 
“ ‘Hosity to all we reproduce these specifications: 
M A 

ir thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms shalt thou make 


ne mie and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. 

lengti, i: is the fashion which thou shalt make it of: The 

Of it arte the ark shall be three hundred cubits, the breadth 
' 'Ity cubits and the height of it thirty cubits. 





bition is a forest scene and 
the woodchoppers proceed to 
demonstrate their skill by 
throwing axes at a board 25 feet distant, twirling the 
axes through the air and sticking them fast in the wood. 
A 2-inch lath is then held against the board by one 
while the other twirls the ax, throwing it 25 feet and 
cutting the lath in two. An 18-inch log is sawed in two 
by the pair, using a two-handed saw, in 23 seconds. 

The most interesting part of their program, however, 
is the chopping. This is a contest of speed. Two stumps 
are securely fastened to the floor and the two that are to 
be chopped are nailed on these. The choppers take their 
positions, one at each side of the stage and the word is 
given to start. A stump 18 inches in diameter is chopped 
in one minute forty seconds. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber 
as follows: 


(Bids opened November 30, 1915.) 


Quantity Delivered at 

ARTICLE. Feet. Navy Yard. Sch. 
Ash, white rough, 114- 

MN tha senee ese eus 28,000 feet. Washington, D. C..8980 
Ash, white, firsts and 

SE ES Mise. ..... Brooklyn, N. Y....9000 
Mahogany, African or 

1 a ra A. ceux Brooklyn, N. Y....9000 
Spruce, New England.. Misc. ..... Portsmouth, N. H.9000 
Spruce sticks for spars, 

GO LOCE LOMB. s.o.<i0 5 oo Wie on ON Philadelphia, Pa...9000 
Sticks, hickory, elm, or 

oak, 8 inches diameter 

at small end........ ae ee Philadelphia, Pa.. .9000 


BABB BII III ID 


THE INCREASE of ‘the export from the United States 
to Bulgaria of lumber during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, is remarkable. In 1913 $259 worth of furniture 
and $531 worth of other lumber were exported. In 1914 
the same figures were respectively $4,854 and $13,248. 
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Living Room, Sun Parlor, Hall and Dining Room in 
residence of W. K. Grove, Orange, N. J., all finished 
in Birch—Stained Mahogany. 


Birch 


In Actual Use 


refutes the erroneous impression 
held by many dealers that it is pure- 
ly arich man’s wood. Far from it 
being so exclusive. Of course, it is 
susceptible to the highly polished 
dark finishes that give a house that 
rich appearance, but it is equally 
suited to all other stains and par- 
ticularly to white enamel finish. 
For that reason it is suited to your 
trade, whether you cater to pluto- 
crats or plain Americans. 


Big Sales Possible 


Naturally your interest in Birch, as a 
dealer, centers around the amount you can 
sell. And right there is where it makes deal- 
ers sit up and take notice. It is so generally 
adaptable that it can be used throughout a 
house from kitchen to sleeping rooms for 
doors, casings, base, trim and floors and you 
can recommend it without fear of a come 
back. Wears a whole lct better than a lot 
of the finish you are now selling because it is 
close-grained, does not warp, shrink nor mar 
easily. So you see it is not a one-purpose 
wood with a restricted use, but a wood of 
general usefulness with a possibility of big 
sales and good profits. 





Knowing it as we do and as 
We want homebuilders do who have it 
you to in their homes, would open a 
know it good line of trade for you in 


your community. A stock of 
it in your yard would label you 
as a live wire and give you an opportunity of 
clipping off an occasional good sale. Why 
don’t you investigate? 











If you're inclined to get in on some of these good sales sure 
to come from the general advertising being given Birch, 
ask any one of the firms shown below to send you a copy 
of their Birch Book ‘‘A’’—it's free for the asking. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. Appleton, Wis: . 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER Co., |  D/AMOND LUMBER CO., 
“ Green Bay, Wis. 
Stanley, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
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ITTSBURGH | 


eon 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS —— 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for — WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work also— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || Harpwoome *"” 
i General Offices, 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 











Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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, 
| West Penn Lumber Co. } 
Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Prieto BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., erttspurcn Pa. 

















Encourage Home Building 
In Your Community 


through the columns of your local paper. 
Let the people in your community know you 
are always ready to help them with their 
building problems. You can do this it you will 


Advertise House Plans 


You will be surprised how many big bills 
for material you will sell. They are a great 
business stimulator. As for Bulletin No. 23. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 








Blue prints, two cuts of floor plans, bill of material 
and exterior cut as shown above (coarse 
$3.00 


screen for newspaper) will be sent for.... 











TRACTORS MAY PROVE ECONOMICAL EVEN WHEN IDLE. 





Mississippi Lumberman Says Small Millmen Can Eliminate Many Expenses During Shut- 
downs But Cattle Continue to Eat. 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently received from a 
large lumber company in Mississippi a letter, a part of 
which follows: 


You are of course familiar with the fact that many of the 
small portable sawmills throughout this territory are located 
from one to six miles from the railroad, so the problem of 
getting the lumber moved is a serious one. It occurs to me 
that a tractor powerful enough to draw from one to three 
lumber wagons might give efficient service and reduce the 
cost. Can you, or any of your staff, advise me what make of 
tractor would be most suitable for this purpose? I simply 
want to be posted on this should the occasion arise when 
we could put it into use. 


That under the conditions mentioned in this letter a 
powerful tractor would not only render efficient service 
but reduce the cost there can be little doubt. As to the 
best make of tractor, there are so many considerations 
that enter into the answering of this question that we 
can mention only some of the special features of various 
makes of tractors without attempting to answer the ques- 
tion definitely. The advertising pages of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN contain much valuable and accurate infor- 
mation regarding the special qualifications and features 
of different makes of tractors and trucks. In addition the 
motor truck department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
tries to give actual facts and figures regarding the oper- 
ating costs of trucks and tractors. 

There are 4-wheel tractors and there are 6-wheel trac- 
tors. There are tractors in which the power is applied 
only on two wheels and there are tractors in which the 
power is applied on all the wheels. There are tractors 
which are steered by two wheels and there are tractors 
in which all of the wheels are steering wheels. 

At least one make of tractor eliminates the springs on 
the rear wheels altogether, while another make of trac- 
tor has double spring suspension. A set of lighter and 
more delicate springs absorbs the shock from the engine 
and body of the truck, while 


but in using them. For him the important matter is not 
which tractor will sell, but which tractor will do the work, 

Another manufacturer tells what trucks will do in an 
article on page 58 of the October 23 issue of the Amurt. 
CAN LUMBERMAN. As in the case of several of the other 
articles, this was written in answer to a lumberman who 
wished specific information regarding the problem wuich 
confronted him. This company has a variety of equip- 
ments to offer. 

There are several distinct features in various makes of 
tractors which it would be well to consider in relation 
to the conditions obtaining in your district and the work 
which they will be required to do. One of these features 
is the matter of springs. The rear wheels can be had 
without springs, with the ordinary spring suspension or 
with a double spring suspension. In the latter case, 
there is a lighter and more delicate set of springs to carry 
the machinery and a heavier and stiffer set of springs to 
bear the weight of the paying load. 

The number of drive wheels is another feature worthy 
of careful attention. Strength, durability and power 
are all matters of great importance as well. The accessi- 
bility of different parts of the mechanism, which are at 
all likely to need overhauling is of no slight importance. 

However, no matter what tractor one purchases, it will 
not perform its full duty nor will the purchaser get its 
full value unless the tractor is kept continuously in 
operation. For this purpose additional trailers which 
may be left to be unloaded and loaded while the tractor 
takes out fresh trailers have been found by many lum- 
bermen to effect great savings. Moreover the trailers 
may be so arranged as to handle different lengths of 
timbers. 


Tractors Incur No Expense When Idle. 


Further correspondence with the company brought out 
an economy of motor tractors and trucks which is not as 





a heavier and much stiffer 








set of springs bears the 
weight of the paying load 
earried on the trailer. 

In the July 31 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on 
page 50, is an article entitled 
‘*Pulls More Than It Can 
Carry’’ which should give 
valuable information re- 
garding tractors. This article 
is taken from an address de- 
livered by C. H. Martin 
before the National Team 
Owners’ Association, at 
Springfield, Mass. It is en- 
tirely impartial and makes 
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no reference to any particu- 
lar make but goes very thor- 
oughly into the principles of 
tractor hauling. On page 54 


This Picture Shows Two of the Six Motor Trucks Used by the Anchor Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in Delivering Boxes and Shooks. The Illustration Was Made 
from a Postcard Sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by the Anchor Company. 





of the August 21 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are two articles entitled ‘‘ Mich- 
igan Company Tells Truck Cost’? and ‘‘Trucks Show 
Saving Over Horses’’ in which the owners of trucks give 
concise figures regarding the cost of operating these 
vehicles. The Michigan company found that it cost it 
2 cents to deliver each dollars’ worth of lumber. How- 
ever a tractor pulling from one to three trailers should 
considerably decrease the cost of hauling per mile and 
per thousand feet of lumber, because the cost of oper- 
ating the tractor would be very little, if any, more than 
that of operating the truck and the tractor will pull 
many times as much lumber as the truck can carry. The 
Massachusetts company found that it cost $1 a thousand 
feet to deliver lumber, but with a tractor this cost should 
be considerably reduced. 

Two articles of especial interest to those wishing infor- 
mation regarding tractors, are to be found on pages 
54 and 55 of the October 9 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. In these articles two large manufacturers of 
trucks and tractors give concise and detailed facts and 
figures regarding the operation and cost of tractors. One 
company says that with two trailers its tractor can han- 
dle twenty tons of lumber and make a speed of between 
eight and ten miles an hour. This same company states 
that the edst of operating its tractor will be about $1.50 
an hour, including the wages of the helper. With a load, 
this tractor, it says, can be safely operated at a speed 
of ten miles an hour, while without a load it will attain 
safely a speed of from twelve to fifteen miles an hour. 
Another motor company is now ascertaining the exact 
cost of operating one of its trucks in the region of St. 
Louis, having attached special recording instruments to 
a truck operated by a St. Louis lumber company. This 
motor company has already done much to ascertain the 
exact cost of operating trucks in other lines of business 
and is now carrying on the same line of work in the lum- 
ber industry. On page 41 of the same issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is printed an address by Arch 
Chandler, of Seattle, Wash., which was given before the 
Washington Branch meeting of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, at Tacoma, October 1. This 
address is on lumber tractors and gives a wealth of data 
regarding different types of tractors and the work for 
which they are specifically adapted. Mr. Chandler is not 
connected with any motor company. He is a lumberman 
and his address is given from the standpoint of a lum- 
berman. He is interested not in selling tractors or trucks, 


often emphasized as its importance warrants. The 
letter from the company states this economy so clearly 
that part of it is reproduced, as follows: 

Undoubtedly the cost per thousand feet would be reduced 
to the minimum where the tractor is kept in continual opera- 
tion. Many men might be deterred from using a motor trac- 
tor, feeling that their work would not require continual use 
whereas it might actually be making more money for its 
owner when standing idle. 1t is a serious matter for the small 
sawmill man to stand the continual expense of feeding his 
cattle. He may be shut down for a week or ten days without 
being able to appreciably curtail this expense whereas if he 
owned a tractor the expense would be automatically cut off 
when there was no work, and, believe me, this would be 8 
money-making proposition for the average small mill. The 
small mill can get rid of practically every other expense dul- 
ing an enforced shutdown except the feeding of its cattle and 
it seems to me that any reasonable investment which would 
overcome this continued drain would be wise, in fact, it 
seems to me that this would be the one thing above all 
others which would appeal to the small mill man in consider 
ing the subject. 


TO FIND COSTS IN LUMBER BUSINESS. 

The Federal Motor Truck Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
is codperating with its representative in the St. Louis 
section and is making a very careful analysis, or test, 
of the work being done by a 114-ton capacity Federal 
truck owned and operated by the Independent Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis. Since October 26, daily records 
of this truck’s work have been secured, together with a 
record tape from a field instrument attached to the dash 
of this truck and operated by gears engaging the front 
wheel. From this data an accurate and complete daily 
analysis will be prepared and later submitted to all lum- 
ber dealers in that section of Missouri and in Illinois a 
well. This work is part of a plan of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company to secure actual facts and figures of Fed- 
eral truck operations, not from their own demonstrators, 
or test cars, but from business men who operate thel? 
trucks under every day local conditions. : 

The company feels that the results of these recor(s will 
not only be convineing but ought to become a test as t? 
whether or not motor trucks should be purchased. The 
results of these tests are expected to form a standard 
against which the user of motor trucks ean check the 
inefficiency of his team, or excessive carrying charges, = 
will help him to decide when to substitute motor trucks 
for other methods of transportation, 
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CATALOG OF ELECTRIC COMPANY ATTRACTIVE. 


The supply department of the General Electric Com- 
pany, of Schenectady, N. Y., has published a new cata- 
log entitled ‘‘Line Material and Rail Bonds For Mine 
and Industrial Haulage,’’ which is also known as Bul- 
letin No. 44,005. This catalog is intended to place 
in the possession of the company’s customers informa- 
tion which will enable them readily to select material 
used in the construction of overhead trolley systems 
and track returns for electrical haulage in industrial 
plants. The company says the devices listed in the 
catalog have been designed and manufactured to meet 
every possible condition and have been thoroughly 
tested. 

The volume is printed clearly on handsome stock and 
is abundantly illustrated not only with cuts but with 
clear drawings. 





INCREASING THE OUTPUT FROM TAPERED 
LOGS. 


A problem that many sawyers have been unable to 
figure out successfuily—that of cutting tapered logs so as 
to secure the maximum output of boards—has been 
solved by Tyree Redes, of New Orleans, La., who has 
secured a patent on a method of sawing tapered logs. 
Mr. Rodes claims for his method not only a gain in board 
measure feet in the output of boards 4 to 14 feet in 
length, but that the grade will be raised 25 percent. By 
this method of sawing the gain from a log 20 inches in 
diameter at the small end and 26 inches at the butt will 
be 65 feet, with corresponding increases in the output 
from larger logs with the same relative taper. Among 
the mills that are successfully using the Rodes method of 
sawing tapered logs are: Crossett Lumber Company, 
Crossett, Ark.; Union Sawmill Company, Huttig, Ark.; 
J. A. Bell Lumber Company, Lake Charles, La.; Hast- 


man, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; Mississippi Lumber 
Company, Quitman, Miss.; Hebard Cypress Company, 
Waycross, Ga.; Cypress Company, Sumner, Fila.; A. C. 
‘Tuxbury Lumber Company, Charleston, 8. C.; J. L. 
Roper Lumber Company, Newbern, N. C., and a number 
of other prominent mills in the South and East. 

Mr. Rodes offers State rights and mill rights of his 
methods for sale and will demonstrate in person to mill 
owners who may be interested how the sawyer can cut 
all boards from a tapered log with parallel edges which 
he now cuts from the side of the log with more taper than 
the log has. 


MACHINERY COMPANY MAKES SALES. 


The Diamond Iron Works, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has sold to the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Company, 
of Lufkin, Texas, ene of its 40x16 gangs for C. Bender 
& Sons, of Houston, Tex., and also two band mills 
for the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, of Kinder, 
La. George Gordon & Co. (Ltd), of Cache Bay, 
Ontario, are installing a ‘‘Diamond’’ horizontal resaw, 
carriage and edger made by the Diamond company, 
which has recently received an order from the Stevens- 
Barr Lumber Company, of Fraser, Colo., for one of 
its 24-inch style ‘‘D’’ Diamond hogs. The Champion 
Lumber Company, of Crestmont, N. C., has recently 
purchased a Diamond 5-saw lath bolter and a 3-saw 
lath machine which it will install in its new mill at 
Sunburst, N. C. 

H. A. Thurlow, formerly of Menominee, Mich., has 
recently accepted a position as southern representative 
of the Diamond Iron Works, and will make his head- 
quarters in New Orleans, La. 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








There seems to be no letup in the demand for all 
kinds of millwork from the larger cities and towns 
of the country; as a matter of fact, more uniformity 
prevails in the sash and door business today than for 
some months. Trade seems to be steady and the in- 
dustry expects that just so long as favorable weather 
continues there will be a good, steady demand for all 
kinds of sash, doors and millwork. The strongest 
feature of the market continues in the odd work, 
although stock sizes are in a little better demand than 
a few weeks ago, but this department of the current 
trade has not assumed the proportions it will after 
inventory time. 

The millwork manufacturers in Chicago report much 
activity in their trade and that they are entirely 
satisfied with the volume of business being done. Some 
of them say that they are away behind on orders. 
As a rule all are running full time. Jobbers complain 
that the country trade is still slow, although here and 
there they are receiving a fair line of business, but it 
1s not nearly so active as they would like to see it. 
Prices are a little stronger. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul concerns report their esti- 
mators are busy with a large amount of figuring on 
new buildings, especially residences just being started 
in the cities. Winter building promises to be heavier 
than ever before in the twin cities. Country trade 
has been slow all fall and is now practically over until 
after the holidays, except for storm sash and doors, 
Which are now being called for freely. 


Oshkosh manufacturers are gratified with the steadi- 

ness of demand for their products, which now seem 
equally divided between special orders and regular 
stock, Prices are satisfactory and the prospect is 
that the demand will continue for several weeks and 
at least beyond the usual period of the annual re- 
tardation. 
: At Baltimore, Md., slow but fairly steady headway 
iS being made. While local factories are not pushed 
most of them manage to keep going practically all the 
time and there have been spurts when some had to 
put on steam. The rush work in connection with the 
ercetion of large industrial plants has at times made 
Sowe of the sash manufacturers very busy, and there 
ar indications that the regular demand will attain 
a) proximately normal proportions before long. The 
toige of prices is stiffening, where it has not been 
ac‘ually advanced, and the outlook is regarded as 
ce“dedly more encouraging. 

uffalo (N. Y.) sash and door dealers have enough 
or-crs on hand to keep them busy this month, though 
th demand is not so urgent with some as it was a 
math ago. Business is expected to be fully up to 
nomal for the next month and the number of building 
Pconits, as well as the cost, has exceeded that of the 
preceding year to date. A large number of dwelling 
hoses are being erected in the city. 


4 here has been. no change in the general situation 
the Cincinnati territory. The delightfully open 
fh son for construction, which has continued now for 
butte Weeks without serious interruption, has kept 
uilding at the limit of capacity and mills have been 
Aap extra time in instances to meet the demand 
or the manufactured product. Also some construction 


in 


gS 


that was originally planned for next spring has been 
started this fall, and this has made an expected de- 
mand on the mills for material that they did not 
expect to start to get out until winter. 


A little more activity is reported by St. Louis sash 
and door interests. There is a better general demand 
for nearly all kinds of millwork. Country trade is 
also improving to some extent and local demand shows 
more activity than it has for some time, owing to the 
slight gains in building during the last few weeks. 

The demand, especially for stock items, is reported 
better at Kansas City than it was a week ago. There 
is no rush of business and at this late time of the 
year none is expected, but manufacturers are very 
hopeful and the outlook is considered very much more 
promising than anyone expected it to be at this time. 
The sash and door market, of course, always follows 
the rough lumber market and it is hardly time yet 
for the sash and door trade to feel the full effects of 
the strength in rough lumber. The trend is very 
plainly toward strengthening prices, but there has not 
been any advance in quotations yet. As might be ex- 
pected, not much new work is being planned now, as 
the building season is near its close. Fair weather 
still keeps up, however, and its effect is felt in the 
unusually large amount of small work. Architects 
report more than the seasonable business and pros- 
pects are good for a strong spring building business. 

Wood products are mostly inclined to be a little 
weaker, according to manufacturers in the Tacoma 
(Wash.) district. There is some new fir door business 
and more of a hustle to get orders. At best conditions 
are due to be quieter until after January 1. Columns 
are weak and prices extremely low. 


Some San Francisco plants report an increase in 
small orders for residences and apartment houses. 
The door manufacturing situation in nearby territory 
is unchanged, with low prices prevailing. The white 
pine sash and door factories in the Sierras are getting 
slightly better prices for their products, with prospects 
of a further advance in white pine doors in the eastern 
market. 

All window glass plants are now busy producing 
glass, either by hand or machine, and a profitable 
season is looked for. Good glass workers are scarce. 
Demand is entirely up to the expectations of manu- 
facturers, and orders as a rule are accompanied with 
request for rush shipments. With low stock of glass 
in the country and importations still shut off indefi- 
nitely, it is believed that the urgent requirements of 
the fall and early winter months will readily absorb 
the production. 


RECORD SHIPMENT OF PHILIPPINE CABINET 
woo 





Recently the largest individual order of high grade 
Philippine cabinet wood ever shipped from the Islands 
during any one month was shipped by the Insular 
Lumber Company in three different vessels. The entire 
order totaled 1,000,000 feet. The first lot of 400,000 
feet was shipped to the south Atlantic coast via the 
Panama Canal, while the rest of the order consisting 
of 600,000 feet went forward on two different ships 
to San Francisco ‘and‘to'the United Kingdom. 
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We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


Basswood Lumber 





Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
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Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sitiiesa 


dow Frames and Mouldings. 











FRANCIS L. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 














POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


TIMS B. QUINN, - 


——— Specializing in 


POPLAR 


ACKERMAN, MISS. 
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Arkansas 
Yellow 
White 


SOLID OR MIXED CARS. 


LUMBER and PRICES are RIGHT. 






LAND TITLE BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


PINE. 


CYPRESS. 











1806-8 


LONG and 





William Whitmer & Sons 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


Incorporated 


Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 








Everything 


North Carolina Pine 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 


Hallowell & Souder, pxitapetPuia: Pa. 








ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. € 


Solicits all inquiries for 
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112 N. Broad 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling 
St, Philadelphia Telegraph Poles. 
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PACIFIC COAST | 


PRODUCTION 


= 30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 


[anni 


Selling Organization 
MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, (R. C. Angell and 
E. T. Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 

OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.' 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 
Linnton, Ore. 


COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. 
Mabel, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Manofacturing Merchants, °. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Called the Turn 


on Lumber Trade 


a few years ago when we foresaw 
the necessity of trade - marking 
lumber. Here’s our mark:— 


: S 
i 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Try ‘‘ Electric Brand’’ 


. G. Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. WERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 








LUMBER OFFICE 
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i: Get the Door 
Business of 
Your City 


There's a good profit 
in selling doors. Lumber 
dealers everywhere, find 
doors are great business 
stimulators— they make 
permanent customers for 

Be sure you sell 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


they are favored by contractors and builders because 
of their natural beauty in grain and figure. 





“"WOCO” 
reuowt IR 


|| DOORS 
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other kinds of lumber. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, 
Casing in straight or mixed cars with doors. 
Window and door framesa specialty. Send 
for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
__ New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - : - 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER,  - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. §. OSGOOD, : - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
’ ee ae Chicago Representative, 
W. S. NURENBURG, : - : Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 











Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


WE DESIGN 
CONSTRUCT 
and APPRAISE : 

SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mgr. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 




















AUSTRALIAN TRADE IS HEALTHIER. 


Big Crops Are Promised—Russian Competition Neg- 
ligible—Government in Lumber Business. 


PERTH, W. AUSTRALIA, Oct. 6.—A private report from 
Sydney speaks very favorably of the lumber situa- 
tion in New South Wales, the operations of many 
of the big softwood yards being above the average and 
indicating generally a very buoyant tone. The greatly 
improved harvest prospects account for much of this 
healthy state of tkings. In common with all other 
States of the Commonwealth (excepting Queensland, 
where in the more northern districts the drouth still 
keeps its withering tentacles on the land), New South 
Waites is going to enjoy a record harvest. Altogether 
for Australia it is predicted that a harvest of 1,500,000 
tons of wheat will be garnered, not to speak of the 
millions of tons of chaff, oats and barley. 

The fly in the ointment is the freightage of this vast 
(for Australia) harvest. The‘latest report from Gov- 
ernment sources is that the rate is likely to go as high 
as $19 a ton. Pre-war rates were rarely more than $5 or 
$6 a ton. Then there are the probable effects of the 
fall of the Dardanelles on the wheat market. If these 
fall and the vast accumulations of Russian wheat are 
liberated, the position of the Australian farmer will be 
serious and he may even be worse off with a full barn 
than he was with an empty one a year ago. However, 
Australians are wenderfully optimistic and business is 
not being checked because there are certain possible 
things in the near future. 

Austraiian newspapers are publishing matter rela- 
tive to Siberian forests. It is stated that in European 
Russia the forests extend over an area of about 345,000,- 
000 acres, of which 214,000,000 acres belong to the 
State, 88,000,000 acres to individuals, 26,000,000 acres 
to peasants and 11,000,000 acres to the Crown, leaving 
6,000,000 acres under diverse ownerships. In Asiatic 
Russia most of the forest land belongs to the State. A 
conservative estimate puts it at 636,000,000 acres. A 
lot of the country has never been thoroughly explored 
and one Province bordering on the Asiatie is roughly 
reckoned at 80,000,000 acres. The same is true of 
ihe vast forest area in eastern Siberia. Reference has 
previously been made in these notes to efforts on the 
part of interested people to work up a trade with Aus- 
tralasia in Siberian pine, and these announcements seem 
to imply that further propaganda work will be done. 
Five years or so ago an Australian syndicate sent to 
Siberia a man well known in the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness of this State to secure concessions from the Russian 
Government, but the result of a year’s hard work and 
negotiation was that he made practically no progress 
and aroused little or no sympathy in his project. Out- 
siders were apparently not wanted; but the greatest 
obstacle was the circumlocution of the Russian State 
departments and the endless channels through which the 
negotiations had to filter. Russia undoubtedly has vast 
iumber possibilities but economic conditions resulting 
from the war are likely to keep her busily occupied other- 
wise than in expleiting her forests to any extent likely 
to interfere with the solid and profitable market of 
American lumber in Australasia. 

The first section of the Commonwealth loan has been 
a splendid suecess, more than double the amount being 
subscribed. ‘The total applications reached $65,000,000. 
Encouraged by the response, the Federal Government is 
amending its eriginal proposition to ask for $100,000,- 
000 and will now go on the market for a total of $250,- 
006,000. The great business and insurance houses are 
of course largely represented in the applicants, but a 
great number of moderately wealthy people have done 
their duty splendidly. Australia has demonstrated to 
the world that it not only has the money but is not 
afraid to trust even a strong Socialist Government with 
its use. 

The Federal Government has tabled figures of the cost 
up to date of the Federal capital, Canberra. This is 
set down at $3,500,000, not including purchases of land 
(which have been extensive, the original grant of New 
Sovth Wales being 100 square miles). On buildings 
$375,000 has been expended. One railroad to the capital 
has been completed and another is being surveyed, while 
a road to the nearest port (Port Jervis), 135 miles dis- 
tant, is under construction. The Federal Government, 
true to its socialistic principles, has endeavored to elim- 
inate middlemen from its lumber purchases and is said 
to be engaged directly with Pacific slope suppliers. It 
has several ships chartered and is generally becoming a 
full-fledged lumber importer. Under pressure of its 
supporters it will use Australian wood wherever possible. 
For flooring alone a vast quantity will be needed. 

A feature of the development of trade on the eastern 
side of Australia is the institution of a three-weekly 
service between Sydney and San Francisco, with an 
acceleration of speed, which will materially affect the 
mail service through the United States from London. 
Letters from London to Sydney will take about twenty- 
five days, as against thirty via Suez. This will be a dis- 
tinct gain to the business community of Sydney and 
Melbourne. 


EXPORT FACILITIES WILL BOOST HARDWOODS. 

GuLFport, Miss., Nov. 9.—The organization at Mem- 
phis recently of the Lumber Exporters’ Line, with Gulf- 
port as a home port, has caused an outburst of enthusi- 
asm and optimism in local lumber circles, meaning as it 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 


does the emancipation of the port, there being ne reg. 
ular steamship lines touching here and all shipping being 
done by tramps chartered haphazardly when the exporters 
ean get them. The new line will also mean a reat 
boost to the hardwood, business here, very little of which 
has been going on, the port’s specialty being pine. 

The following is the shipping report for Gulfpor® for 
October: 
Lumber, Ft. 


1,037,000 
651,000 


Timber, Ft. 


Miscel., Ft. 
1,662,000 


o 
Queenstown *1,403,000 
Sierra Leone re ee: 
Port Natal 
Rosario 
Garston 
Las € * ree 
Bath, oastwise and no manifest filed) 


4,526,000 





Totals 
*Sleepers. 

The month’s record was somewhat under the average, 
the last several months having at least a dozen clearances 
each. 


NEWPORT NEWS EXPORT TRADE SWELLS 


While Valuation Of Its October Movement Is Almost 
Doubled, Port Of Norfolk Shows Loss. 


1,463,000 


NorFo.k, Va., Nov. 9.—The monthly report on export 
shipments of forest products through the ports of Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., shows a decided decrease dur- 
ing October both in the total feet and in the valuation 
of lumber moving to foreign destinations through this 
port, while at Newport News the situation is entirely 
reversed, compared with October, 1914. The vessels clear- 
ing from this port are now mostly laden with war muni- 
tions and coal, but there are some shipments held here 
awaiting forwarding, although not of a very great 
quantity. The statement of exports of lumber and for- 
est products through the ports of Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., during October is as follows: 


Port of Norfolk—Oct. 27 Value 
277,000 feet. oak lumber. (London)..........cceccccsecd 23,120 
155,000 feet poplar lumber 8,418 
363,000 feet walnut lumber 
10,000 
25,000 
20,000 feet gum lumber 

1,200 bundles staves 


Port of Newport News—Oct. 13. 

319,000 feet oak lumber. (Glasgow)..............+++++ 26,600 
216,000 feet poplar lumber 

feet chestnut lumber 

feet 

feet walnut lumber 

feet gum lumber... 

pes. oak staves 


56,000 feet oak lumber (Rotterdam) 
ee errr een 


Oct. 30 
286,000 feet oak lumber (London)..................... 28,840 
142,000 feet poplar lumber 7,708 
4,000 feet walnut lumber 360 


The comparative statement of exports during October, 
1914 and 1915, showing total number of feet and total 
valuation of same: 

Port of Norfolk. 


Value 
. 1914. 1915. 
Oak lumber 5 7 $55,120 
Poplar lumber 39¢ Be 5,276 8,418 
Pine lumber Bhat 


30,240 
Basswood lumber 553 
Chestnut lumber E 1,365 
Gum lumber 630 
All other lumber . 
Staves 


Totals $119,966 


Oak lumber .. 

Poplar lumber 

Pine lumber .. 

Chestnut lumber.. 

Walnut lumber 

Gum lumber 

MOON UB WOB sos 55 sin cies coe oe 58 


$ 41,070 
81k 


Totals $81,103 


WHARF CONGESTION ABROAD REPORTED ON. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 8.—Attention has often }een 
called to the many discouraging difficulties that American 
shippers have to contend with, the principal of which 1s 
the congestion on the British wharves. This situation has 
been caused by the commandeering by the British “ov. 
ernment of practically every means of transportation of 
goods unloaded at the wharves to their ultimate des ma 
tion. In an exhaustive report on the situation sent t the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association by Frank Tif- 
fany, the foreign representative of the association, he 
quotes from an English newspaper: 

Importers and merchants in Liverpool are suffering seri- 
ously from the shortage of traction from the docks. t 

The Mersey Docks & Harbor Board inflicted fines an ol 
ing to £80,000 during one week recently on_firms wh re 
failed to clear goods from the quay within 72 hours ©. e 
last package being landed, as is required by the regula oh 

One wharf alone is blocked by 40,000 bales of wool, *} “ 
have been lying there seven weeks and incurring fines 2 | the 
time. - 

How heavily this sort of thing weighs on individual men 
may be gathered from the fact that two houses alone hav 
had to pay fines of £1,000 each recently. all 

The scarcity of carts and motor lorries, which have ye 
commandeered by the Government in large numbers, is ] One 
responsible for this congestion, but the virtual closing | =f 
east Coast ports and the restricted use of Plymouti 4 
Southampton are also factors in the situation. _ 

Nor is the position eased by the fact that naval anc Oe 
tary authorities are to all intents and purposes adminis 4 to 
the port, and ordering ships due to discharge at Liverp ° 
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discharge at Birkenhead. This, as may be imagined, leads 
occasionally to a chaotic condition of affairs. 

\s a sidelight on the acute situation at Liverpool, Mr. 
Tiffany cites the following from a letter received by him 
from a firm of importers located at an outport, and which 
is cependent upon the coastwise service for its supplies: 

We are now sbipping to Glasgow rather than to Liverpool; 

Liverpool is hopeless. Penalty rent starts immediately the 
goods are landed. Cartage agents are full, railroads full up, 
corstwise boats have more than they can take; every place 
is congested. 
; The’ Mersey Docks & Harbor Board are bloodsuckers; we 
had to store three carloads in Liverpool (although we wanted 
them coastwise very badly) because they were put on penalty 
reut as soon as discharged. We understand there is a simi- 
lar block at Belfast. 

Mr. Tiffany explains that the failure of the importers 
to remove their goods is due not only to the shortage of 
transportation means but also to the extreme scarcity of 
labor. Warehouse accommodations are overtaxed and 
the cost of storing involves an initial outiay of at least 
83d a foot on the e. i. f. value. 





LUMBER EXPORTED TO DANISH WEST INDIES. 


In 1913 the total value of the boards, planks ete., im- 
ported into St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, was $19,291, 
while the value of those from the United States was 
$19,013. Of the staves, shingles and other wooden manu- 
faetures imported those coming from the United States 
were valued at $6,444; those from Germany at $2,343, 
while the total value of all staves, shingles and other 
wooden manufactures imported was $10,965. In 1914 the 
total value of all boards, planks ete. imported was 
$34,783, while the value of those coming from the United 
States was $28,631. The value of the staves, shingles 
and other wooden manufactures imported was $6,445; 
those coming from the United States were valued at 
$525 and those imported from Germany were valued at 
$457. 


STATISTICS SHOW SOUND CONDITION OF 
EXPORTS. 

SavANNAH, GaA., Nov. 9.—Statistics compiled by the 
collector of customs show a valuation of $5,724,552 for 
exports through the district of Georgia for October. The 
foreign merchandise imported was valued at $77,513. 
Of the total amount of exports Savannah handled 
$4,813,528 and Brunswick $911,024. Of the total im- 
ports $75,921 is the valuation of that which came 
through Savannah, while through Atlanta the imports 
amounted to $1,592. The exports of upland cotton 
had a valuation of $4,399,741, as represented by 68,929 
bales. France received more merchandisé from this -dis- 
trict during the month than any other country. The 
total valuation of the goods sent there was $2,256,610. 
England was next on the list, the goods sent there being 
valued at $1,296,979. 

The following table shows the exportation of woods 
and wood products for the period: 











SHIPMENTS, Value. 
RGSIR,. 1p eMON he al acre ie fondue oon cere ie wo wins wuwle-duetevere $ 67,054 
Spirits turpentine, 376,716 gallons...............- 151,61 
Pine lumber, 1,425;000 feet... 0... cccceccvcscnene 25,785 
Cypress lumber, 74,000 feet.........eseeeee wee , Bees 
Gum lumber, 294,000 feet... : 138,786 
Oak lumber, 87,000 feet..... ieee esis 06 
Poplar lumber, 739,000 feet... ....-cccccccccvece 45,759 
All other lumber, 134,000 feet...........seeeeeeee 8,956 
RGlrOAd TICK, WAGs sc .0 0.5 5.500 6s 0-20 0 eee 0 te ele ss 45,860 
POUR VOR, CD esc aes a ores sree efetaielw;eie.ctnl ssi esis) eis 6s ares eis «,s ,00 
Manufactures Of WOOd......cccccccrcccessssccccs 8,690 

MOBILE EXPORT NOTES. 
Mouitr, ALA., Nov. 8.—The report of the harbor- 


master for October shows that during that month forty- 
five vess2is entered this port for cargoes, with a total 
tonnage of 50,746. : 

The British steamer Pentwyn arrived in port this 
week and is loading crossties for the continent, the C. W. 
Hempstead Lumber Company furnishing the cargo. 

‘the British schooner Corinthia cleared the first part 
of this week for Puerto Padre, Cuba, with 174,743 fect 
of southern yellow pine lumber loaded by the Bahamas 
Timber Company. 

‘he British steamer Verona, after discharging a cargo 
of fruit on Tuesday, began taking on a cargo of creo- 
Seid piling for the tropics. 

\{ter a trip of 188 days the American harkentine St. 
I’, with a eargo of lumber, has arrived at Buenos 
Aves, Argentina. It left Gulfport, Miss., on April 28. 





EXPORT MARKET CONTINUES ACTIVE. 
ousTon, Trx., Nov. 8.—The export market in the 
thwest lumber territory shows continued activity 
1 inquiries coming in daily. There are many ru- 
of additional large foreign orders but dealers 
me accustomed to the situation and a large foreign 
: fails to stir them as in the beginning of the re- 
( uplift in lumber market. Prices continue to ad- 
‘e and the conditions are more prosperous than 


— ms te 


he embargo on freight shipments from the port of 
eston which went into effect two weeks ago still 
8 up large orders but it is expected that with the 
of additional steamers that have been placed in the 
“twise Service by the Morgan and Mallory lines, the 
* ation will be relieved within the next week or ten 


everal inquiries have come in from Mexico, the Chi- 
’ Lumber & Coal Company of Texas having been 
* cd to quote prices through its San Antonio offices. 
' © Inquiries call for prices on large quantities of rail- 
land car material. 
he first shipment of lumber on an ocean going vessel 
‘ugh the port of Houston since its opening will be 
le this week when the Algiers, of the Southern Steam- 
> Company, departs with a shipment of 50,000 feet 
‘umber in its eargo for New York. This is part of a 


shipment of 500,000 feet that will be carried through 
the port by the other vessels of the line. According 
to George W. De Lanoy, vice-president of the company, 
as soon as the wharfage facilities are increased, the 
lumber traffic through the port of Houston will take 
a big jump. _ 

Export and coastwise shipments from the ports of 
Galveston and subports of Houston, Port Bolivar and 
Texas City for the week ended last Saturday were as 
follows: 

For New York, per ss. Neches—133 packages shooks, 15,- 
000 pieces lumber, value not specified. 

For Liverpool, per ss. Oxonian—4,051 pieces staves, $900. 

Transit cargo from New Orleans—35,928 pieces pine lum- 
ber, $3,125. 

Transit cargo from New Orleans—6,793 pine deals, $4,488 ; 
1,141 pieces oak lumber, $2,680; 2,870 pieces oak lumber, 
$3,760; 3,140 pieces cypress lumber, $900; 1,630 pieces gum 
lumber, $420; 627 pieces gum lumber, $910. 





BRITAIN CALLS FOR PIT PROPS. 


Ottawa, ONnT., Nov. 9.—The Department of Trade and 
Commerce has received from a large Yorkshire (Eng.) 
firm an inquiry for bids on a supply of pit prop timber. 
The following are the sizes and quantities required, ship- 
ments to be made every six months: 


Size— Quantity. Size— Quantity. 
3 feet x 3 inch tops... 26,000 4 feet 6 inches x 4 inch 
3 feet 3 inches x 3 inch RONG la sis, 0s sds thee 33,800 
NOUO Fic cc sess see amas 33,800 4 feet 9 inches x 4% 
3 feet 6 inches x 3% BCH CORR os <. 65's:0. 0's 41,600 
THC CODE oo 60 csc estes 39,000 5 feet x 5 inch tops... .104,000 
8 feet 9 inches x 3% 5 feet 6 inches x 5 inch 
PROM COBB: s.0. 6.6 ¢c:0:0:0 15,600 WO a vcs ct xis cidiclaawieve 13,000 
4 feet x 4 inch tops... 15,000 6 feet x 5 inch tops... 4,000 


The inquirers also need timber in 15/20 feet lengths 
about 6144 to 81% inches in diameter, shipments to be 
made every six months of about 20,800 cubic feet. 


LUMBER EXPORTS DECLINE. 


Preference Given Other Freights Cuts Shipments in 
Half—Many Cargoes Are Planned. 





NEw Or.EANS, La., Nov. 8.—For the week, lumber 
exports via New Orleans registered a sharp decline, ag- 
gregating about 2,087,000 feet—less than half the total 
for the preceding week. Pine led, with a movement ex- 
ceeding a million feet. Gum ranked second, with 463,- 
000 feet, and oak third, with 280,000 feet. The move- 
ment was fairly equally divided between the United 
Kingdom and Central American destinations. In ad- 
dition to the lumber and timber represented in the total 
above, 9,142 bundles of box shooks and material, and 
1,200 crossties were cleared. Coastwise shipments to 
New York included 16,000 bundles of box material. 

The slump registered for the week seems to have been 
due largely to the preference given other freights. No 
less than six steamships cleared for European destina- 
tions showed no lumber on the manifests. Two others, 
with general cargo, took less than 30,000 feet apiece. 
There were sailings to Havre, Denmark, Gibraltar and 
Liverpool without lumber. The Southern Pacific boats to 
New York, which ordinarily carry from 35,000 to 100,- 
000 feet, likewise omitted lumber cargoes for the week, in 
spite of the fact that a single lumber company kad a 
million feet in port awaiting dispatch to New York. 

A transport situation like this naturally plays the 
dickens with export trade. Ocean rates are very stiff 
and charters scarce. The Southern Pacific Steamship 
Company, through its manager, C. W. Jungen, of New 
York, who visited New Orleans last week, announced 
that it would build two additional steamships at once, 
to play between New Orleans and Galveston and New 
York. The plans for the ships are completed and it is 
said they will be larger than any of the Southern Pa- 
cific vessels now in service between the two Gulf ports 
and New York. 

As proof that the export pine business is husky 
enough to surmount all these difficulties, it may be inter- 
esting to cite the fact that the Standard Export Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, has scheduled eleven full 
cargo sailings from Gulf ports during November, De- 
cember and January, representing a total movement of 
about 24,000,000 feet. The company is loading the sail- 
ing ship Celtic Queen here at New Orleans with 2,000,- 
000 feet for the United Kingdom. The other engage- 
ments are as follows: 

Steamship Merak, due at Port Arthur November 10, to load 
2,500,000 feet for the Continent; steamship Procyon, due at 
Port Arthur November 25, to load 3,000,000 feet for the 
Continent. 

These ships are scheduled to arrive and load from Port 
Arthur during December : pyre 3 Edam, to load 2,000,- 
000 feet for the Continent; steamship Yserhandel, to load 
3,000,000 feet for the Continent; bark Parchim, to load 
1,500,000 feet for United Kingdom; bark Prompt, to load 
1,500,000 feet for -United Kingdom; ship Cissie, to load 
2,000,000 feet for United Kingdom; bark Pera, to load 
2,000,000 feet for United Kingdom. 

During the early part of January the company will 
have a steamer at Gulfport to load 3,000,000 feet for 
South Africa and a second to load 2,000,000 feet at the 
same port for the United Kingdom. During a single 
thirty day period during August-September, last, the 
Standard people moved about 23,000,000 feet overseas. 





SHIPPING SITUATION RELIEVED. 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 6.—Acting Secretary of 
Commerce A. L. Thurman, in Washington, set aside an 
act of Congress when the provision that vessels failing 
to comply with the terms of the La Follette seamen’s 
act be refused clearance was suspended indefinitely. On 
November 4 the law was to have taken effect in applica- 
tion to all vessels under American registry. Realizing the 
tangle that would result from enforcing the measure 
under existing conditions the Department of Commerce 
notified the collectors of customs in all parts of the 
United States not to withhold clearance of vessels for 
the present. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
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Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Individual Service 
and the correct interpretation of each 
and every order we ship gives a new 
meaning to guality in 


California 


White and 
Sugar 


Pine 


and PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


AMERICAN TRADING Co., 


244 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


is given a permanent place in 
furniture factories. Being adapt- 
able to natural finish, stain finish or 
enamel work it offers manufacturers a great 


variety of purposes and is always sure to 
please wherever used. 
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WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fis. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads <« the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Western Red Cedar 


E. T. Chapin Co., srokane, wash. 
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Spokane, Washington. 





“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The lLimdsley Bros. Co. 











The instructions were to the effect that in all cases 
vessels were to be permitted to clear, where it was shown 
that the owners and operators had made bona fide efforts 
to comply with the terms of the new law. The depart- 
mental instructions give the collectors wide discretionary 
power. The belated order, received by Collector of Cus- 
toms J. O. Davis on the 3rd, relieved a tense situation 
in regard to shipping interests in this port. Out of twenty 
vessels due to sail on the 4th and 5th many would have 
been held up because of physical inability to qualify the 
able seamen and boatmen under the drastic terms of the 
new law. 

Shipping men held that the law and the Department of 
Commerce were entirely responsible for the confused 
situation, in that the seamen had for months been ready 
to take the required examinations, but that no effort 
was made to hold the examinations until a few days be- 
fore the time set for the law to become effective. Out of 
a total of 2,200 able seamen in this port who must 
undergo professional and physical examination only 200 
have received certificates up to date. 





TWO NEW SERVICE LINES OPENED. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—Regular barge service for 
transportation of lumber between southern ports and 
Boston is to be maintained by the Hilton-Dodge Lumber 
Company, through its subsidiary corporation, the Hilton- 
Dodge Transportation Company. The first barge of the 
new service, the Beaufort, arrived here last Friday from 
Brunswick and Darien, Ga., bringing 971,000 feet of 
southern yellow pine. The barge Buhoma Shaw is now 
loading at Wiggins, 8. C., for Boston and will sail within 
a few days. Regular service is planned thereafter. The 
5 Beaufort made the voyage in tow of the tug 
W. B. Keene, requiring a fortnight. 

Lumber arrivals were unusually heavy at Boston yes- 
terday, eight schoners coming in from Maine and pro- 
vincial ports. The schooner Maple Leaf brought 84,425 
feet of spruce boards and 30,446 feet of hemlock boards 
from Bass River, N. S., for Stetson, Cutler & Co. The 
British schooner Genevieve from Sand River, N. §., had 
165,050 feet of spruce plank for the L. N. Godfrey 
Company. The schooner Franconia from Port Wolf, 
N. B., had 147,000 feet of spruce plank for J. P. Squire 
& Co. The British schooner Florence M. Melanson from 
Church Point, N. S., brought 20,500 feet of spruce piling 
for Cochran, Burns & Farnsworth. The British schooner 
Priscilla from Maitland, N. S., had 118,000 feet of 
spruce boards for Stetson, Cutler & Co. The British 
schooner Ravola from St. John, N. B., had 800,000 spruce 
lath for the J. F. Gerrity Company. The schooner Sun- 
beam brought 123,000 feet of spruce dimension from 
South Gardiner, Me., for the Pope Lumber Company 
and docked on the Dorchester side of the bay. The 
schooner Josie brought 110,000 feet of spruce dimension 
from Machias, Me., for the Pope Lumber Company. 

The four masted Boston schooner Orleans, Captain 
Rutledge, is due from Axim, West Africa, with a cargo 
of 689 prime mahogany logs, equivalent to about 500 ,000 
feet of lumber. This schooner is one of the new African 
sailing service from Boston, and took out a large corgo 
ineluding a quantity of American lumber. The schooner 
Charles Whittemore, of the same service, was obliged to 
refuse the return cargo of mahogany because she lacked 
the required gear for loading the logs. 

The American iron sailing ship Timandra is due here 
soon to carry 1,500,000 feet of white pine from Boston 
to Buenos Aires. The rate on the lumber has not been 
announced, but it is said that it is $22 or more. In- 
quiries from South American lumber buyers are coming 
in more generously and the prospects look promising for 
a good business the coming year. 

The new Boston-London service of the Cunard Line was 
inaugurated here yesterday with the sailing of the steam- 
ship Headley. It carried a fair-sized general cargo, in- 
eluding lumber. 





EXPORTS LOOKING UP. 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 6—Exports to Mexico 
and Central America are looking up and a number of 
coasting steamers are getting into the southern trade. 
Charles R. MeCormick & Co., this city, will dispatch the 
steamer Klamath to Mexico later in the month with 
1,000,000 feet of lumber and other freight. This steamer 
will make at least two more trips, in succession, with 
lumber. 

The steamer Mazatlan, which underwent many vicissi- 
tudes along the west coast of Mexico, under the Mexican 
flag, after a checkered career under the ownership of the 
daring Fred Jebson, who was accused of aiding the 
German fleet, has been granted American registry at 
last. On November 4 the vessel was renamed Edna, in 
honor of a daughter of E. A. Christenson, of the firm of 
Sudden & Christenson, the new owners. The Mazatlan 
was recently bought by this lumber and shipping concern 
and will be operated in the South American trade in the 
future. The report that the steamer had been sold again 
by Sudden & Christenson was erroneous, as the proposed 
sale was not consummated. 





REPORT SHOWS DECREASE IN EXPORTS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 10.—Reports published from time 
to time about the unsatisfactory state of the export lum- 
ber trade are amply borne out by the statement of ex- 
ports for last month from Baltimore, as compared with 
the same month of 1914. For the first time since the 
beginning of the war the exports show a falling off as 
against the corresponding month in the previous year. 
October of this year presents the novel condition of a 
loss, compared with October, 1914. This loss, to be sure, 
amounts to not quite $3,000, but that it should have oc- 
curred is significant of the state of conditions that pre- 
vails in the countries open to American woods. Oak 






boards and poplar fell off heavily, and only staves showed 
a pronounced gain. No logs were shipped last month, 
though the classification ‘‘all other kinds of lumber”? 
shows an attractive balance to the good. 


—October, 1915— —October, 1°14~— 











Quantity Value Quantity Value 
PE; FICKOPY oskes. tseeeas 0 - sees ere 23,000 ft. $ 1,210 
OR 0 OO ae eee re 6,000 ft. 392 
Boards, Gum... 0... 18,000 Tt. S$ 484 § csicscs Soca 
Boards, | ea Ee 428,000 ft. 14,990 444,000 ft. 17,147 
ee Re ES | a Sr 20,000 ft. 620 
Boards, Short Leaf 
J) gS Sa es 32,000 ft. | Oe Se 
Beards, Poplar...... 146,000 ft. 5,235 248,000 ft. 
Boards, Spruce....... 46,000 ft. 1,941 20,000 ft. 
Boards, all others.... 233,000 ft. 8,968 67,000 ft. 3 
Shooks, all others.... 14,165 AMM wie kiwis ie 
La RSS a ae 214,503 10,265 24,220 6,200 
Gumoper, all others... ...... eee Scacauseecs 3415 
Doors, Sash and 
SEUIBEE Gace sicses es. «6,h005-6 BUD. inseam 2 
SE A meee ee Ss. ies 304 
be Ee ms eee PUES, Lavgin vse) es cae 
Wood, manufactures of ...... i A ena 11,735 
$54,611 $57,368 





NINE MONTHS’ EXPORTS SHOW LOSS. 


Shipments to Alaska and Atlantic Coast Ports Greatly 
in Excess of Last Year’s, However. 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Nov. 6.—The following interesting 
report of the waterborne shipments of lumber from 
British Columbia, Washington and Oregon during the 
first nine months of this year and the comparison wit 
the corresponding nine months of last year has just 
been issued from the ofiices of the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau at Seattle. 

The figures for the first nine months of 1915, as 
compared. with the same period of 1914, show a total 
loss of waterborne business amounting to 276,462,304 
feet. The loss in foreign business during this period is 
183,351,756 feet and the loss in California business is 
174,442,417. 

The report also shows that iumber shipments from this 
territory to Alaska in 1915 were practically double those 
of the same period in 1914 and shipments to the Atlantic 
coast of the United States were four and a half times 
as much in 1915 as in 1914. The big losses in business 
are shown to have been in China, California, Australia 
and South America, while the principal gains exclusive 
of those mentioned above were in Hawaiian Islands, 
United Kingdom, Europe and India. 

It is also interesting to note that while foreign water- 
borne shipments from this territory during the first nine 
months of 1915 show a large decrease over the ship- 
ments for the same period in 1914 the loss is even greater 
for that part of the district lying in the United States, 
as British Columbia foreign shipments show a gain of 
54.5 percent during that period. 

Waterborne Shipments First Nine Months of 1915. 
Total Lumber—Lath—Pickets 
Foreign California Domestic Total 
British Columbia _ 37,698,365 — 1,373,938 11,336,462 _ 50,408,765 
Puget Sound...114,960,838 2,617,955 81,522,022 339,100,815 
Grays Harbor... 34,392,005 142,998,396 20,264,802 197,655,203 
Willapa Harbor. 4,688,140 33,434,789 11,089,061 49,211,990 
Columbia River. 56,358,378 172,871,176 25,551,107 254,780,661 


Coos Bay 
Oregon Coast. 56,292 156,436,562 


_ 
ac 


156,492,854 
Totals . .248,154,018 649,732,816 149,763,454 1,047,650, 288 
Waterborne Shipments First Nine Months of 1914. 

Total Lumber—Lath—Pickets 
Foreign California Domestic Total 

British Columbia 24, — 607 806,400 4,3% 20,505 ) 29,516,512 

Puget Sound. 7 Bt 135,222,313 25,9 555 324,758,810 

Grays Harbor. ea x 213,671,510 9,229,735 285,410,297 

Willapa Harbor. 93 2 169,040 80,823,895 4,101,651 97,094,586 

Columbia River.168,731,574 225,114,185 26,794,139 420,639,898 


Coos Bay & 
Oregon Coast.. 155,559 168,536,980 ......... 








168, 692,489 


Totals <.0:0.0% 431,505,774 824,175,283 70,431,585 1,326,112,592 
Cailfornia Shipments First Nine Months of 1914 and mor 

















1914 1915 

SSRI MA PPI NREN MISO 5.4 ve fa sco o's 0-9 30 os cave sein ca 478. NG 440,113,195 331,283,066 
BDUtMOTM TOGMITOPRID . oie cc seca es anes 382, ereeee 805,987, 168 
California unclassified... ........0<se0« 1,217,717 12,462,582 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Railroad and Telegraph Companies’ Orders Lead 
Lumbermen to Become Optimistic Over Prospects— 


Mills Piling Up Stocks for Spring Trade. 

SEATPLE, WASH., Nov. 6.—The optimism displayed by 
Pacific Northwest lumber manufacturers the last few 
weeks shows no signs of abating and some lumbermen 
are more eptimistic over the immediate future of the business. 
It is declared everything points to good trade in almost all 
lines this winter and next spring. One thing that has served 
to cheer the manufacturers is the recent inquiry sent out by 
the Northern Pacific Railway for at least 8,000,000 feet of fir 
and this it is believed is only the first of several large orders 
to be placed by this company. The inquiry calls for almost 
every kind of ‘ear and repair material. The lumber will be 
stacked in the railroad’s Pacific coast yards and used as 
needed. The fact that the railroads have allowed their equip- 
ment to reach a low state of repair leads lumbermen to believe 
that the Northern Pacifie’s move will be followed soon by 
other lines. Paes ee 

c. Ii. Gaunt, general manager of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, was in Seattle this week and announced his 
company has placed orders with Washington mills for about 
» 000,000 feet of cross arm timber to be used throughout the 
United States. Only fir will be used. Mr. Gaunt declared 
the increase in telegraph business is considered a criterion of 
the general prosperity of the country. He said: “We are 
preparing for a tidal wave of prosperity in the Northwest. 
This section of the country will play an important part in 
the feeding and housing of Europe for the next two years and 
every business man in this part of the country will share in 
the profits sent by the warring nations.” Mr. Gaunt believes 
that eventually fir blocks will take the place of hard surface 
pavement throughout the United States. With the advent of 
the rubber tire age, he declared, fir blocks properly treated 
are more durable and more satisfactory than asphalt blocks of 
concrete brick or stone. 

c«, C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, said some yard 
business continues to be placed and all is wanted in a hurry. 
He sees no indications of a weakening market and believes 
prices will be considerably advanced in the near future. t 

BE. I. Garland, of the Ocean Lumber Company, said there is 
little change in the offshore business, it being handicapped 
by the high charter rates and the blockade in the Paname 
Canal. 

In a statement given out by Thorpe Babcock, secretary of 
ithe West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, he says: 
“General conditions in the business on the Coast show littie 
change, although there is a very evident feeling of increased 
optimism for the future and a strong belief that when spring 
buying begins it will be unusually heavy. At the present time 
no great amount of yard buying is being done, but this condi- 
tion is more normal than otherwise as orders placed now if 
shipped within a reasonable time would reach destinations in 
the heart of the winter, which is undesirable from a retailer's 
standpoint. Furthermore, the mills are willing to pile up 
stocks for a. while in order to replenish broken stocks in 
various items and be ready satisfactorily to take care of the 
spring demand when it comes. Very few mills have started 
running that have not been running pretty regularly and it 
is not expected that there will be any great increase in pro- 
duction. On the contrary, a decrease is expected, which 
usually accompanies this time of year.” : 

J. N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., attorney for the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, accompanied by a local 
committee of lumbermen to support his formal presentation 
of the case, will present the oral argument at the Federal 
Trade Commission hearing on the problems of the lumber in- 
dustry, to be held in Washington, D. C., December 13. 

Governor Lister, of Washington, has received from the 
Federal Government a warrant for $37,445.56, representing 
Washington’s 25 percent share in the sales of timber from 
national forests in this State during the year ended June 30, 
1915. The remittance last year was cnly $35,637.54. 

U. K. Swift, of Seattle, western manager of the W. I. 
McKee Lumber Company, Quincy, Ill, declared he had re- 
ceived more inquiries during the last week than for the ninety 
days previous and he looks for a good spring trade at fair 
prices. 





TO PLACE VESSELS IN COAST SERVICE. 

SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 6.—When the Panama Canal 
again is open to traffie Puget Sound lumbermen will 
have another steamship line by which to ship their prod- 
ucts to the Atlantic coast, according to an announcement 
by Fawkner, Currie & Co., of Seattle, who are agents 
for the Delaware Gulf & Pacific Transportation Com- 
pany, a recently organized subsidiary of the Inland 
Navigation Company of New York. This concern will 
place three lines in the coast-to-coast trade. The sehed- 
we adopted provides for a sailing every twenty days. 
The firm will specialize in package freight, such as 
canned salmon and other canned products, and lumber. 
Each vessel will have a cargo capacity of 3,000 tons. 

W. R. Grace & Co. during November will send from 
‘eet Sound a fleet of six steam freighters and three 
ling vessels. These will carry besides other freight 
‘9,000 feet of jumber. The bulk of this lumber will 
_ioaded at the Port Angeles plant of the Puget Sound 
ils & Timber Company and will go to the west coast 
ot south America. One of the sailing vessels, the 
schooner Neustro Padre, is loading 550,000 feet of lum- 
ber :t the plant of the Crown Lumber Company at Mul- 
Kilt, Wash. for Peru. Another of this fleet, the 
Scho ner Camano, will start loading 850,000 fe2t of 
lu or at Port Ludlow for Peru. In addition w wus 











a coast business the Grace company will send the 
vervian bark Belfast to Sydney, Australia, with 1,600,- 
eet of Iumber from Port Angeles. 
_ ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 
— ‘LINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 6.—The Bloedel-Donovan 
Sa. er Mills have entered into a contract with the 
“a sh Bay Logging Company under which the latter 
fou "2 agrees to cut 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 feet of timber on 
tro. .e& company’s timber possessions near Bellingham and 
the ort the same over its railroad to Samish Bay, where 
Raton ee will be taken in tow for the Bellingham company’s 
“aaah mill. This will insure the operation of this mill for two 


Re tate longer than would have been possible otherwise. The 
of ‘sh Bay Logging Company has just finished the building 


Pee miles of railroad to tap the above and other timber and 
D ans the construction of two miles more. The Bloedel 
ae van Mills have six crews cutting logs and the daily 


Sho wten tS, between 300,000 and 350,000 feet. Owing to the 
shin, 2 days the company will soon begin running a nine-hour 


ae oan other camps doubtless will do likewise about the 






the last consignment of an order for 220,000 feet of clear 
spruce, which is to be used by the British Government in a er 
- aeroplane construction. The Government pays from $50 to 




























































































THE NAME 


The Morrison Mill Company has filled what is declared to be 
the first war order shipped from Bellingham. It is now cutting 


$70 a thousand feet for the finest grades of spruce. A still 
larger order for spruce for aeroplane building will be filled 
by the Bloedel Donovan Mills in December, when a steamer 
will arrive to load 500,000 feet. 

With some of the inland mills closed for an indefinite period 
greater activity than ever is noted among the shingle mills of 
sliaime, ‘The four plants there are cutting about 1,000,0u.. 
shingles daily, or 125 carloads monthly. ‘ue increase in out 
put is due mainly to the operations of the J. H. Parker. 
recently completed, and of the Drayton Bay mill, with eight 
or nine upright machines, put into operation again a short 
time by the Blaine Manufacturing Company. Blaine’s lumber 
and box plant, owned by the Morrison Mill Company, is also 
running. 

George W. Loggie, president of the Whatcom Falls Mill 
Company and a heavy stockholder in the MeCoy-Loggie Tim 
ber Company, was stricken with cerebral hemorrhage as he 
was about to enter the Bellingham postoffice one day this week 
and for a while his life was despaired of. His prospects tor 
recovery are now declared by his physician to be good. 


Means Quality in 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 6.—A. C. Dixon, general man- 
ager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company mills, with 
headquarters at Eugene, Ore., was in Portland today on 
his way home from an extended trip to Chicago and middle 
western States. Mr. Dixon is very optimistic, having found 
improvement in the demand for fir lumber all along the line, 
with better prices. Southern yellow pine, he said, has ad- 
vanced $2, which advance is being well maintained and indi- 
cations are that the wood will move upward another notch 
in price before the first of the year. In Kansas and Nebraska 
Mr. Dixon found money plentiful and prosperity and activity ; : . 
in og gee all — a Dixon announced that the com- 51 eae re ; = 
pany has now opened in Chicago a lumber yard, the Hutchins 
Lumber & Storage Company, where large stocks of Oregon SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
fir will be carried. Sixty-five carloads of fir have already 
been placed in the new yards and seventy-five carloads are EARLES i 
— a a way there from the company’s mills at Springfield 9 nc. 
an endling. ‘ 

Olson Bros., of Seaside, Ore., have purchased from the Established 1891 
Zimmerman-Wells-Brown Company, of Portland, a logging 
railroad which will be operated in the timber beyond the 
Necanicum River in supplying logs for the Prouty Lumber & 
Box Company. Included in the sale are two miles of track, a 
22-ton Climax logging engine, logging trucks ete. The two 
miles of track are expected to be ready for operation within 
forty days. The Prouty mill is said to have enough business 
on the books to operate at full capacity for a year. The cut 
tings will be largely spruce and hemlock. 
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COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 
Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 6.—George 8S. Long, secretary 
and general manager of the Weyerhacuser Timber Com 
pany, returned last week from San Francisco, where the 
logging and the conservation congresses were held. Mr. Long 
says that out here it is believed the good fortune of the south- 
ern yellow pine people is headed this way and that fir lumber 


is bound to feel the impulse of largely increased demand and 
higher prices before long. 


JOHN D. COLLINS 
Harry 8S. Stronach, general manager of the Lister Manufac- i UMBER CO 
turing Company, returned Sunday from an extended business © 


trip east, including many Atlantic coast points. He says he 2 1-3: TTL 3 
found general business in the Bast fair, heer not sit steet White Building, SEA E, WASH. 
nes had yet fe e effects of the war munitions’ demand. * FT ki 
hae looks ag pe ee ome Northwest conditions We ship the SO kind 

vefore next fall. Conditions in wood products lines here, Mr. , e 
Stronach Bays, are about the same as a, month ago, with the Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
usual light November-December demand for columns. Mi 
ixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 


John Snyder, president of the Tacoma Fir Door Company, 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 














left this week on an extended eastern trip that will take him 
into all the leading points between here and the Atlantic coast 
and expects to return with the usual good-sized batch of 
orders. The company’s plant has been running eleven hours 
all fall and is now putting in ten hours straight in all depart- 
ments, with plenty of orders to keep moving. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company has a large batch of 
cargo — ee ie its mill on - north waterfront and 
finished leading tho cohooter, William NottingDare with 1,350, Uiisan%s inna nanan 
pr pd Port Ba -, — a ee ey = 
Alex T. Brown, which wi ake about 1,000,000 feet for the 
same destination, both cargoes being mostly large timbers up Atlas Lumber Company 
to 10x10’s. The company has also the schooner Alumna 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


coming for 1,100,000 feet for Australia and during the week 
Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
AND 


dispatched the steamer Willamette with 600,000 feet and the 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


steamer Paraiso with 250,000 feet, the former for California 
UVNUOEULIUOGNNGQQNREN0NONS0UUQUOOQEQAQN0000000000080090009000000000800000009000000AGEED OnE OE 


These Two Books 


The Pacific Shingle Company's big mill on the north water- 
front is running steadily with a pretty fair demand and 
Secretary-Treasurer Hegberg says with enough orders avail- 
able for two mills if the company had them. Shingle prices 
are reported unchanged. 
Building permits issued in October totaled ninety-five with 
an aggregate estimated expenditure of $70,205 as compared 
to ninety permits in 1914 at $46,563. 
That a great revival of the lumber industry in the Northwest 
by Douglas Malloch, * The Lumberman Poet,’ 
(*‘ The Woods”, a book of verse, and ‘* Resawed 
Fables’? a book of humorous prose), side by side 2n 
your office desk or library shelf, will bring 2 :umber- 
man more joy than anything else ever printed. 
They are about the woods and the lumber busi- 
ness—your business. They were written for you, 
and are full of the fun, philosophy and sentiment of 
logging, lumbering and selling. Wouldn't they 


is due after peace has been restored in Europe was the predic- 
tion made by Edward F. Trefz, field representative of the 
make 
. a 
Christmas Gift 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in a noonday 
address at the Commercial Club recently. This rally will be 
caused principally through the great demand from Europe for 
timber and lumber wherewith to rebuild what has been and is 
being destroyed by the war. “The call for material will be 
enormous,” said Mr. Trefz. ‘The great forests in Europe 
have been practically shot away by the mighty howitzers, 
for some other lumberman, or some member of a 
lumberman’s family, or for a lumberman’s friend, 
or for yourself? They have already delighted 
thousands, 
Both books will be sent postpaid to one or separ- 
ate addresses for $2—or either one of them to any 
address postpaid for $1. 






























demolishing the future supply. Thousands of feet of lumber 
are put into the trenches, when along comes a projectile and 
atvay zoes the lumber into splinters and smoke. Bridges are 
being torn down and houses are destroyed. It naturally fol- 
lows that the European countries, when the time for recon- 
struction arrives, must turn to America for their lumber. And 
not one stick of lumber needed by Germany will be bought in 
Canada; all of that country’s large orders will come to the 
United States.” 


ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


Everett, WasH., Nov. 8.—The lumber and shingle sit- 
uation here is much more satisfactory from the view 
point of the manufacturer than it has been heretofore. 
The volume of business is large and increasing and the out- 
look is that shipping will be heavy during the entire fall 
and winter. Railroads are again said to be in the market for 
orders of considerable dimensions. 

The Index-Galena Lumber Company, of Index, has just re- 
ceived a new Climax locomotive for use on its logging lines 
at Index. The engine weighs eighty-three tons and will 
start a load of 3,400 tons. It is an unusually powerful en- 
gine. and it is figured that it will take loads over grades 
heretofore too steep for the power available. 

There is a prospect that the Puget Sound & Cascade Rail- 
way Company will extend its line from Clear Lake to Mount 
Vernon and also three miles eastward. Three lines of rail- 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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HAT would it mean 
to the Fir Lumber 
interests of the Northwest 
if the streets of Western 


America were paved with 
Creosoted Wood Blocks? 


Lumbermen can use their 
tremendous influence in 
each community to accom- 
plish this object, and at 
the same time prove them- 


selves public benefactors. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, 
SEATTLE. 
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“‘Why go East for a Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?’’ 





b We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 

and Tops 

a Specialty 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 


Repairing Done 


Over Draft Barner Built for Stimson Mill on Short Notice 


Co. Seattle, Wash., Smokeless & Sparkless 


Seattle Boiler Works, seatire wasn. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 








way would be connected by the extension, and the shipments 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Company greatly facilitated. Six 
townships of fine timber are located along the Puget Sound 
& Cascade Railway Company’s line. 

Foreign shipping this week included 1,600,000 feet of 
lumber from the Crown Lumber Company’s mill for Aus- 
tralia; 1,000,000 feet of lumber from the Canyon Lumber 
Company’s mill for Australia and 600,000 feet of lumber 
from the Crown Lumber Company’s mill for Callao. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 6.—Local financial condi- 
tions have strengthened remarkably of late, and, with 
the upward turn in the domestic lumber market, there 
is a very optimistic feeling in trade circles. 

The upward movement in lumber is being accelerated; with 
news of advances in southern yellow pine in the southern 
States and in the eastern markets, the Coast lumber manufac- 
turers are encouraged in their efforts to secure a living profit 
on their output once more. Further advances in domestic 
prices are reported on the Coast. News of increased prices on 
fir in the Northwest, just received here, has had the effect 
of stiffening the local market. 

The receat advance of 50 cents in Coast freights holds firm 
and local dealers, as a rule, will ask enough more for lumber 
to offset the increased freight. At a meeting of the Dougias 
Fir Club, held in this city yesterday, the situation was dis- 
cussed and the consensus was that common had advanced 50 
cents and clear $1 and a little better. 

California white and sugar pine manufacturers feel cheerful 
over the stiffening of prices in the eastern market and they 
are receiving a great many inquiries. The season’s cut at 
many of the mills has been good, but not large enough to 
warrant fears of overproduction with the present marketing 
outlook. 

Eighteen building contracts were filed for record last week, 
representing a total investment in buildings of $328,000. 

The McCullough Lumber Company’s office has been removed 
from the Royal Insurance Building to the Santa Marina 
Building, 112 Market Street. Alfred R. McCullough is man- 
ager of the company. 

According to advices from Rohnersville, Alexander Masson’s 
redwood shingle mill resumed operation last week after hay- 
ing been closed for many months. There are practically no 
shingles left in the county, according to Mr. Masson, and the 
outlook is bright for a long run. Other mills have either 
started recently or are contemplating doing so. 

I. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lumber Com- 
pany, spent last week in the city ‘‘doing” the Exposition with 
Mrs. Mortenson. 

H. F. McCormick, manager of the St. Helens Lumber Com- 
pany, is here from St. Helens, Ore., and will spend several 
days at the Exposition with Mrs. McCormick. 

James Eddy, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, of 
Everett, Wash., is in the city on business. 

Michael Earles, of the Puget Mills & Timber Company, of 
Port Angeles, Wash., was among the recent trade visitors. 

E. G. Ames, manager of the Puget Mill Company, of Seattle, 
who has been making an auto tour of southern California, ac- 
companied by William Walker, of the same company, has left 
for the North, after visiting Pope & Talbot. 

Among other lumbermen who have arrived in the city during 
the last few days are: Ira B. Bennett, of the Fresno Flume & 
Lumber Company, Fresno; C. D. Danaher, of the C. D. Dana- 
her Pine Company, Tacoma, and A. A. Scott, manager of the 
Crown Lumber Company, of Mukilteo, Wash. 

F. H. Manss, manager of the Albion Lumber Company, with 
headquarters at Albion, Cal., was operated upon for appendi- 
citis a few days ago at a local hospital, and is now recovering. 














AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Nov. 6.—There has been a big 
improvement in trade in this section during the last 
two weeks and dealers are very optimistic. Their retail 
sales are larger and there is more figuring being done by 
prospective builders. The greatest increase is seen in the 
strength of the coastwise vessel freights from northern mills. 
Freights to southern California points, which advanced from 
$3.50 a thousand feet to $3.75 a couple of months ago, have 
been again advanced 25 cents a thousand. At this figure 
vessels are hard to find to bring lumber south and ship own- 
ers are looking for an additional advance of 25-cents before 
another ten days. All these advances mean a corresponding 
advance in the cost of lumber delivered here. This is a wel- 
come feature of the situation, for while it naturally increases 
the value of stocks by that amount, it also has a tendency 
to increase the amount of building. Prices on all grades are 
stronger f. o. b. mill and in fact some of the mills have de- 
clined to take on further business. <A considerable amount 
of business is offered by the yards, and this is the first time 
in a year or more,that dealers have been inquiring for stock, 
as they have always had enough offered them by the various 
mills to keep themselves supplied. 

J. O. Means, manager of the Consolidated Lumber Com- 
pany, has tendered his resignation in order to engage in 
business for himself. Before accepting the managership of 
the Consolidated Lumber Company Mr. Means was in the 
lumber commission business in this city. His successor has 
not yet been selected. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 8.—There has been practi- 
cally no improvement in market conditions during the 
last week. Demand is very light and prices are sta- 
tionary. ‘The mills throughout the district have reduced 
their forces in the —e departments and many are operat- 
ing on short time. Lumbermen who have visited points in 
eastern Montana believe that there will be an improvement in 
demand as soon as the settlers begin to market their grain, 
as many are holding their crop waiting for better prices. 
Logging operations throughout the district are progressing 
nicely and about the usual amount will be banked for next 
season’s cut. 

c. A. Weil, general manager of the Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany at Eureka, transacted business in Kalispell this week. 
He states that the company closed down -its sawmill for the 
season November 1, after making a very successful season’s 
run of about 50,000,000 feet. Owing to the fact that the 
sawmill burned down in September, 1914, the company did 
not have time to make arrangements for extensive logging 
operations sufficient to supply its new mill with logs for a 
full season’s cut. The new mill was completed and began 
operations about June 1 this year and has a capacity of 
about 300,000 feet a day. ‘The company is planning on exten- 
sive logging operations this winter and will operate ap- 
proximately twenty logging camps along the Fortine and 
Tobacco rivers and expects to bank approximately 100,000,- 
000 feet of logs for next season’s run. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Libby Lumber 
Company, Libby, Mont., held at that place recently, the 
capital stock of the company was increased from $100,000 to 
$2,500,000. The company is operating its Libby plant to 
full capacity on a day and night shift and if weather condi- 
tions permit will continue throughout the winter months, 


—, 


FROM THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY, 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 6.—There will be three Inter. 
state Commerce Commission hearings here on { eight 
rates next week, according to A. W. Cooper, secretary 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, who is pre- 
paring for the sessions. 

One matter involves the rates on branch lines in Ivansag 
and Nebraska from west Coast points. Another is tlic rate 
on poles and cedar products from the Inland Empire te: vitory 
to California» This case is being brought up by the Northern 
Mercantile Company, of Sandpoint. The Rawson-Works Lum. 
ber Company, of Caniah, Idaho, is trying to get a throug); rate 
to Colorado and Utah pdints similar to that enjoyed by other 
mills in this territory. The company is located on the North- 
ern Pacific branch. 

Howard DeLaittre, of Minneapolis, one of the principa} 
stockholders in the Spokane Lumber Company, whose ii! 
was completely destroyed by fire a few weeks ago, is expected 
to arrive in Spokane early this week to go over the matter of 
the reorganization of the manufacturing business. Upon his 
decision, largely, will depend the replacing of the mill. 

The Cascade Lumber Company, of North Yakima, is stated 
to have everything in readiness for the construction of a 
logging railroad connecting with the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and tapping its timber holdings in the Teanaway asis, 
Tbe main line will be 12 miles in length with seven or cight 
miles of branches and spurs. The stockholders of the com- 
pany have incorporated the Teanaway Logging Railway Com- 
pany to carry out the project. They have secured the right 


‘of way and construction work will begin next spring. 


ene 


AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 

SaLt LAKE City, Utau., Nov. 6.—For the first time 
in several months the loeal lumber trade reports busi- 
ness picking up with prospects for still further improve- 
ment. Retailers are getting in their early orders before win- 
ter sets in, and late building enterprises are being brought 
to completion as rapidly as possible. Dealers report that the 
worst of the season’s “scratch” is over, with each lumberman 
making the mental resolve that “never again” shall he witness 
such an off season as has been 1915. 

The season has also been one of the driest known in the 
history of the forests. Homer E. Fenn, supervisor of grazing 
for the fourth forestry district, of which Ogden is headquar- 
ters, in his annual report to the bureau of forestry, declares 
that never have the mountain ranges in the national forests 
been so denuded of vegetation on account of the lack of 
moisture as during the present year. 

George E. Merrill, president of the George BE. Merrill Cor- 
poration, is out of the city looking after the interests of the 
various lumber companies of which his company is the holding 
concern. 


IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON. 


La GRANDE, ORE., Nov. 6.—Although buying cannot be 
classified as spirited, the business that is transacted is done 
on a firm price basis and encouraging conditions surround 
the market. Eastern Oregon lumbermen agree that it can 
not be long before better prices will be realized, inasmuch 
as the retail market is much better than it has been for som: 
time and considerable demands for shop stuff in carload lots 
are constantly coming forward. An indication that optimism 
is general is the fact that every mill of size in this vicinity is 
— although some of them are yet. operating on short 
time. 

The W. H. Eccles mill at Baker, Ore., which burned down 
last summer, has been rebuilt and is operating. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, ONnT., Nov. 9.—Lower freight rates on lum- 
ber were among the requests made by a deputation from 
Quebee City to the Government last week to ask for a 
revision of rates over the National Transcontinental Railway 
to Quebec. The deputation claimed that no reduction had 
been made in the freight rates between Winnipeg and Quebec 
notwithstanding the saving of 214 miles of distance afforded 
by the Transcontinental. y 

According to a statement made last week by Clyde Leavitt, 
chief forester of the Railway Commission, Canada is begit- 
ning to do a similar work, though on a smaller scale, to that 
being done by State controlled forest nurseries in the United 
States. Provincial nurseries have been established at St. 
Williams, Ont., and at Berthierville, Que., while the Dominion 
Forestry Branch has a large nursery at Indian Head, Sask., 
and another in preparation at Sutherland, Sask., from which 
nursery stock will be available next year. The number of 
trees shipped from the Indian Head nursery has steadily in- 
creased from over 2,500,000 in 1910 to about 3,750,000 in 
1914. 














’ AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Nov. 8.—There is a gradual improve: 
ment of conditions in the lumber trade, owing to the 
general revival of industrial activity, the immediate 
effects of which are slight as compared with the prospective 
requirements in view. Many new companies are being formed 
for the manufacture of war munitions, and existing firms 
which have secured large orders are planning new buildings 
or extensions which, with other building contracts now let, 
will create a more active demand for lumber during the wil 
ter than was even dreamed of. With the prospect of 2 brisk 
demand in the spring, operators are likely to cut more freely 
than was arranged for earlier in the season. The cut of hare 
woods in particular will be large, owing to the extraor:inaty 
demands of the shell box industry. Spruce, of whicli large 
quantities are being used for munition boxes, is getting scarce 
and in some cases pine is being substttuted. There is a fait 
demand for white pine for export to the American | arket. 
Some of the mills in the Georgian Bay district have closed 
down for the season earlier than usual. 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAn., Nov. 8.—Conditions still co itinue 
to improve in the lumber trade in western ( nada. 

Farmers are buying in large quantities and 1 ailers 
are stocking up, making the mills work to full capacit _ The 
mill of the Prince Albert Lumber cmp ag | (Ltd.), at Pa 
Albert, Sask., and several other mills in Saskatchew? ) hav 
put more men into the bush this year than since 1912. f 

Alberta is in need of lumber, according to a state cnt O 
its Premier, who reports that conditions are very ‘ tistag 
tory in the constructional line. ‘There is much railv ty 2 ; 
wagon road work in progress, the public telephone Ss) hy 4 
being largely extended, farmers are erecting new build i 
and there is a fair amount of fall building going on. 1 4 
increased business has meant a considerable demar a 
the mills of Alberta. Another encouraging report issue 
during last week is that of the Hon. W. R. Ross, mii !ster 
lands for British Columbia, who stated that the vo ume > 
orders flowing in to British Columbia lumbermen fro! fae 
ers on the prairies is most encouraging and is su,sés 
of considerable business. + -clesiat 

Considerable buoyancy is reported in lumbering ci'“l¢ the 
Grand Forks, B. C., following the recent changes 0 
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tariff. The Western Pine Lumber Company, which was idle 
for some months, has received orders for about seventy cars 
of jumber, more than 1,600,000 feet, to be delivered in 
we-tern Canada within a month. The mill is busy turning 
out the order, which is going forward in daily shipments. 
The Caseade mill of the Forest Mills of British Columbia is 
als) operating with about eighty men and making daily ship- 
ents of lumber. 
i ‘visastrous fires have taken place along the Hudson Bay 
Railway, now under construction for the Dominion Govern- 
meut between Le Pas and Port Nelson, Man. It is estimated 
that the burned area will total not less than 500,000 acres, 
casing a destruction of forest values amounting to $750,000. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

sr. JoHN, N. B., Nov. 8.—The situation in regard to 
lumber markets and ocean freights is unchanged. The 
provincial Government has made an effort to get an ar- 
rangement by which some steamer released by the British Ad- 
miralty might be secured to take lumber cargoes from New 
Brunswick ports but the answer was that all these vessels 
would be busy carrying supplies of food and munitions until 
early next year at the least; but if anything could be done 
atter that time the appeal would not be disregarded. ‘The 
regular winter steamship service between St. John and 
British ports is now about to begin, but the freight rates 
asked on lumber are practically prohibitive. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


VaNcouvER, B. C., Nov. 6.—Logs scaled in September 
totalled 92,080,400 feet, the largest figure for years and 
close to the record for a month’s log production in the 
Province. It looks now as if every company will be logging 
in the Kootenay this winter, for mill after mill is resuming 
operations, and stock is being cleared out rapidly. For in- 
stance, Leask & Johnson, Fort Steele, have sold their stock of 
dry lumber, amounting to 2,000,000 feet; Roberts & Winsor, 
Elko, have sold their entire cut and the Flagstone Lumber 
Company has completed its new mill and will start cutting in 
a few days. ‘These items follow several others of the same 
kind. 

The detailed log cut for September is: Vancouver district, 

53,001,924 feet, piles and poles, 14,394 lineal feet and 16,264 
cords ties, shingle bolts etc. ; Island, 5,307,218 feet logs, 2,520 
feet piles and poles, 75 cords ties ete.; Cranbrook, 21,595,575 
feet logs, 15,013 feet piles and poles, 7,815 cords ties etc. ; 
Kamloops, 352,296 feat logs; Nelson, 7,135,290 feet logs, 
328,304 feet piles and poles, 1,100 cords ties etc.; Vernon, 
3,349,603 feet logs; Prince Rupert, 954,135 feet logs, 1,680 
feet piles and poles, 1,204 cords ties etc.; Lillooet, 143,785 
feet logs ; South Fort George, 240,667 feet logs. 

Timber sales recorded by the provincial department for 
September totalled 7,338,000 feet sawlogs and 3,030 cords 
shingle bolts, of a value of $12,876. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 9.—The last week has been 
the most active in the lumber business here for a long 
time. Prices on many items have jumped upward; every- 
body wants to buy at once; orders from wholesalers are 
being returned by the mills with startling regularity 
and everybody is trying to beat the other fellow to a 
safe supply. Letter quotations from the mills are being 
accepted by wire the minute they are received and even 
then many of them are too late. Roofers and boxwoods 
have been withdrawn from the market by several con- 
cerns, which claim they are sold up on all they can make 
from now to January. The tightening in North Carolina 
has given southern yellow pine another boost, and spruce, 
hemlovk and even hardwoods are all moving in the same 
direction, The wholesalers experience no trouble in sell- 
ing lumber, but they now have to hustle to buy it. Opin- 
ions as to the permanency of present conditions are 
divided, but the consensus seems to be that the tendency 
will be rapidly upward. 

Plain and quartered oak, red and white, chestnut in 
ull grades, ash, basswood, maple, birch, beech, gum, cherry 
and poplar are all active in this market and all show a 
tightening in prices. Mahogany and the fancy woods 
sell ore freely and some advances in price are reported. 
White pine is more active than since spring and all grades 
are in good demand, at firm prices. Cypress is in good 
demand, in both lumber and shingles, and prices are ad- 
vaneig on some items. Spruce is still high and firm, 
but cealers expect further advances at any time. Hem- 
lock is searee, and with prices of the North Carolina up 
to the hemlock prices it is expected that the base will 
advanee quickly. Southern yellow pine bill timbers are 
in very good demand and prices are advancing steadily. 




















Sm: Jer sizes of longleaf also are active and roofers and 
box: % in this, as well as shortleaf, are very active and 
acvorcing, Lath are active and strong. Cedar shingles 


arc vringing better prices and the volume is very good 
for ‘he time of year. North Carolina sizes are almost 


as srvatie and high as boxwood and roofers. 





AT THE HEAD OF OHIO RIVER. 


'SBURGH, Pa., Nov. 9.—There has been a sudden 


cha: ve of trading conditions within the last week, from 


mo and irregular buying at uncertain prices to an 
ake ' volume of orders of unusual size, with prices jumping 
poll ‘d so rapidly that it is nearly impossible to bid on new 


tl ' \ The southern yellow pine situation seemed to lead 
te ly with the placing of enormous war orders with 


nb tn mills which are now getting into action with all 
pe le speed. Other lines followed in a naturally sympa- 
9 manner and then local demand took fright and tried 
int. po in buying for 1916 as a protection against abso- 
© ant, 
i * industrial conditions are reaching the peak of capacity 
on metal lines. Last weck witnessed the putting into 
it _ of the last steel capacity of the Pittsburgh territory. 
all ‘essed the turning point in the coal mining fields, and 
“09 ‘eS are now working with full force and prices for coal 
lin hes the best in some years. Coke fields are driven to the 
Ns vut are not meeting demands. Building conditions 
‘wly quieting down to the winter slackness. 
tri - Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber Company, returned 
rin |. ip into West baba. ong last week, looking after mate- 
‘ Ne reports everything bustling with activity at the 


mi’ and stocks of lumber short in practically all lines. 
manner in which business has been pressing The Ger- 


oy -ompany for the last several days has kept that company 
a mettle. President Germain stated that the immediate 


‘ looks exceptionally promising. 
af Js Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, reports trade 
and the outlook growing more favorable. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Nov. 1U.—The receipts of lumber by 
lake to November 1 show a gain of 30 percent over the 
same period of last year. Tor this lake season receipts 
have been 74,452,000 feet, compared with 57,601,0U0 last year. 
During October tue receipts were 9,082,00U, against 5,542,000 
in the same month of 1914. Keceipts of shingles this year 
have been about 22 percent larger than a year ago. ‘Lnis 
year’s receipts to November 1 were 651,507,00u and last years 
lo same date 545,435,00U. ‘ae October receipts were 50,U4U,- 
Uv0, against 75,0V0V0,0U0 October, 1914. 

iInciuded in last week’s lumber receipts were a cargo of 900,- 
00U feet of hemlock on the steamer Cuarles Horne tor G. Khas 
& Bro. and one of 226,000 feet of hardwoods on tne steamer 
Hdward Buckiey tor the H. 'T, Kerr Lumber Company. 

he second annual Jamestown furniture exposition opened 
in that city last Monday with forty-turee local concerns exnib- 
iting and a number ot out-of-town firms represented, including 
several trom Buttalo. A special train brouguot a good repre- 
sentation of buyers from New York and New England. 

The scarcity of southern yellow pine in this market is likely 
to improve the demand for hemiock and fir, or any otner 
wood that competes with yellow pine. Earlier in the season 
the difficulty with all of these woods was that southera 
yellow pine was so plentiful, and now it is almost impossible 
to get. 

‘rhe total cost of building permits in this city from January 
1 to November 1 was $10,110,392, as compared with $9,8i4,uu 
in the same period Jast year. Nearly every month this year 
has shown an increase, which was sometning not expected 
early in the year, as 1y14 was a large year in the building 
traae. Tne October permits amounted to $856,0UU, against 
$604,000 in October, 1914 lor the last week the permits 
numbered 59, with 74 trame dwellings. ‘he total costs were 
$178,200. 

Tne lumber mills in northwestern Pennsylvania are work- 
ing more actively than they have been for some time. ‘Those 
ot the Salmon Creek Lumber Company, at Kellettville, and 
the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company, at Shettield, are 
working tull capacity atter a dull period of several montus, 
‘ne latter company has lately booked orders for several) 
million feet. of lumber tor eariy delivery. Ground is being 
cleared at Kane, Pa., for a new mill to be erected by ‘Thomas 
L. Kane to replace the one that recently burned. 

Mixer & Co. report that the demand for yellow pine during 
the latter part ot October was about double that of the trsc 
half of the month. Mill prices are considerably stronger in 
this wood and there has been some stiffening in nemlock also. 

The Light-Unkefer Company, of Endicott, N. Y.; has sold 
its sash and door factory and the site of its former lumber 
yard in Endicott and is rebuilding on a new and better site. 

The American Seating Company, which has its home ottice 
at 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is offering for sale 
its large woodworking plant located at Lord and Seneca 
streets, Buffalo. This plant is equipped for general wood- 
working and cabinet making and has dry kiln facilities taking 
care of 200,000 feet of lumver with extensive dry storage anda 
yard capacity. 


MERCHANT MARINE GIVEN A START? 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 8.—The Toledo Shipbuilding Com- 
pany is busily engaged in building four auxiliary schoon- 
ers, which, it is beheved, will point the way to the crea- 
tion of a new American merchant marine. This at least is the 
opinion of Secretary of Commerce Redfield. The schooners 
will be of full canal size, 261 feet over all, 43 feet 6 inches 
beam and 20-foot draft, and each wiil have a carrying capacity 
of 3,500 tons. In the construction of these schooners many 
new ideas in naval engineering have been carried out that 
will make it possible to operate them under American regis- 
try more cheaply than the cheapest foreign tramp steamer 
can operate. Delays occasioned by other sailing vessels, it is 
declared, are overcome by oil burners of 450 horsepower. ‘The 
keels of the four boats have been laid and the delivery is to 
be made in the spring. They will cost $150,000 each. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Nov. 10.—The market for hardwoods, 
especially mahogany, is showing strength both in price 
and volume, along with most ot the otner woods. od- 
erick §S. Huddleston, president of the Huddleston-Marsh 
Mahogany Company, one of the leaders of the hardwood mar- 
ket here, says that nis company finds a market for its output 
at increasing prices. Both the export and domestic markets 
are showing increased activity and a greater demand. Mr. 
Huddleston attributes the rise in price to a contraction o1 
the supply, to the difficulty in finding bottoms for the trans- 
portation of the logs, and to the increased cost of production. 
‘rne Atrican mahogany output is paralyzed by the war. ‘ne 
unsettled state of Mexico and Honduras increases the diffi- 
culty and risk in obtaining the cut in these countries, althougu 
the company expects a large shipment of choice logs in tue 
course of the next week. : 

The yellow pine dealers of New York are very enthusiastic 
over the new developments that featured last week’s market. 
The Longleaf Yellow Pine Company, which recently opened 
oflices at 8 West Fortieth Street as agent for the Carpenter- 
O’Brien Company, of Eastport, Fla., says that the price on 
boards has advanced from $1.50 to $2 within the last twu 
weeks. The demand for timber has been heavy and the price 
has advanced nearly $3 a thousand. The company will open 
more territory as the trade is improving. 

Mr. Keen, sales manager for the Hilton-Dodge Sales Com- 
pany, attributes the rapid rise in timber prices to the great 
umount of work now being done in New York to accommodate 
the increase of shipping occasioned by the war. Jamaica Bay 
is being developed as a future harbor for Brooklyn, and to 
take care of the increased traffic which will reach the city 
when the State barge canal is opened from Buffalo. Mr. 
Keen reported two sales of half a million feet each within 
a few days and said that the trade was now coming to 
the wholesalers without coaxing. He said that there was 
a satisfactory export trade which was helping to keep prices 
going up. All the sellers are optimistic over the market and 
= a considerable advance in price within the next thirty 

ays. ; 

Newark is using a great amount of piling and timbers in 
the construction of docks on the ground which has been re- 
claimed and filled on the shores of Newark Bay. The exten- 
sion of the subways is also taking a large amount of the rough 
timber directly, and the extensions are opening new suburban 
sections which will require a considerable amount of the 
smaller lumber and boards in the home construction which 
always follows. 

The critical period of car shortage seems to be passing but 
there is still a great deal of difficulty in finding cars for 
shipments and there is considerable delay in deliveries due 
to the situation. Companies which do not own their coast- 
ing vessels are having great difficulty in finding bottoms of 
= sort for the transportation of southern luinber. 

. V. Smeaton, eastern manager of the Robert Dallar Com- 
pany, is on the Pacific coast on business. 

V. F. Leggit is managing the newly opened New York office 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company while H. 8, Caldwell is 
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A Better Way to Lubricate. 


When the oil or plain grease film breaks, 
as it often does, do you just charge the 
damage caused by friction to profit and 
loss? A better way is to supplement oil 


“DIXON'S 
Flake Graphite 


Then when carelessness, neglect, poor or 
insufficient oil or plain grease fails to give 
the necessary protection, two wonderfully 
smooth and unctuous graphitized bearing 
surfaces eliminate friction and save wear 
Booklet No. 207-C tells how. 


and tear. 
Made in Jersey City, N. J.. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 











Treated Timbers 
Weather Storms 


When the wind blows hard and things 
begin to fall, you will notice that the 
majority of structures that give way 
have some of their timbers rotted. 
Telephone poles and fence posts break 
off at the ground,-barns fall because 
of rotted braces; bridges go because of 
rotted stanchions. 


Reeves 
Wood Preserver 


prevents decay. Keeps timbers sound 
and strong and when the wind blows 
and the storm rages there are no rotted, 
weak parts to give way. The Preserver 
is easy to apply and inexpensive. It 
doubles or trebles the life of the wood. 
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Manufacturers 


New Orleans, La. 
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Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. rer Yellow Pine 
On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








LOUISIANA 





‘VIRGIN UNTURPENTINED TIMBER MARKS 


“Hammond Quality” 
‘lone Leaf Yellow Pine Timbers | 


_ Rift Flooring (all grades) and Rough Kiln Dried Finish 


i 
| 
; 
i 
4 
4 
1 
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Modern Saw Mill and Planing Mill 
PILING all Lengths up to 110 feet. | 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
__. | HAMMOND, LA, -LORR | 











LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS 1HE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 


Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 

Or a “Square Deal’”’ 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newonieans ta. 


Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’1 Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 

















Long Leaf = 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., iesctits. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















in the South inspecting the output of the company. 

As an indication that builders are more certain of their 
ability properly to finance building operations, the gain for 
last week will be convincing. In Manhattan six permits were 
filed costing $1,450,000 as compared with one permit and 
$2,000; in Bronx twelve permits were filed costing $304,500 as 
compared with two permits and $1,200; in rs peer hi 125 per- 
mits were filed costing $1,048,450 as compared with thirty-six 
permits and $261,600 ; in Queens eighty-two permits were filed 
costing $350,339 as compared with forty-seven permits and 
$127,066; in Richmond thirty-five permits were filed costing 
$94,185 as compared with twelve permits and $24,300. These 
show most remarkable gains as compared with last year and 
are evidence of the decided optimism which has sprung up in 
this city the last few weeks. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has moved its eastern sales 
office from Philadelphia to 42 Broadway, New York City, in 
charge of H. S. Caldwell, who has been connected with tne 
company for a number of years. This change is brought about 
by the company adding to its railroad business and catering 
also to the yard trade and it is desirable to have the office in 
New York for that purpose. 


THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Nov. 9.—The season on the 
Erie Canal will close on the last day of November but 
it is planned to get the last shipments of lumber from 
the Tonawandas to points along the waterway cleared not 
later than Thanksgiving Day. ‘Twenty-one more cargoes 
are scheduled to leave here before the close of navigation. 
Three will go to Arnold & Co. and the Kibbie Lumber Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y.; six to the McDowel Lumber Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and the other twelve to the Rochester Box 
& Lumber Company and Morse & Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 

Heavy receipts of stock at the Tonawandas by vessel dur- 
ing the last two months have brought the season’s total up 
to approximately 20,000,000 feet in excess of last year’s con- 
signments for the corresponding period. Up to November 1 
the total receipts amounted to 184,379,300 feet. It is ex- 
pected that a greater increase will be shown at the end of the 
season. 

Low water on the Niagara River has been responsible for a 
number of lumber laden vessels, bound for the Tonawandas, 
being held at the head of the stream, it being feared that they 
would go aground if an attempt was made to navigate the 
stream. 

Lumber shippers who did not close contracts for tonnage 
for the season are paying $3.25 as freight rate on stock 
shipped from the head of the lakes since the first of the 
month, while $3 is paid from the Georgian Bay district. 

The Haines Lumber Company closed its season of receipts 
by vessel last week. The last stock was brought down on tne 
steamer (. H. Green and barges Our Son and Francomb, 
bringing the company’s total receipts for the year up to ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 feet. 

The Dock & Mill Company has 500,000 feet of stock to 
come down the lakes before closing the season’s receipts. 
About 1,000,000 feet of white pine will be left at the points 
of shipping, the consignee preferring to take a chance on 
getting it down next spring at a saving in freight rate. Ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 feet is being brought from interior 
Canadian points by rail to help round out the winter’s sup- 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 9.—Building operations in 
Milwaukee still show plenty of activity, with the result 
that the lumber business holds up well. Building figures 
the last week exceeded those of the corresponding period in 
1914 by nearly $100,000. Seventy-four permits were issued 
for buildings to cost $255,039, as compared with sixty-six 
permits and an investment of $158,193 during the same week 
a year ago. The building inspector is confident that the 
total building expenditure for the year will show a gain of 
at least $1,500,000. 

The car shortage seems to be taking on a more serious 
tone and wholesalers and manufacturers are having more 
trouble in securing the necessary cars for the transportation 
of lumber. Lumber wholesalers have been urging retailers 
to get in their orders for stock while shipping facilities were 
fairly good. While dealers about the State are not ordering 
particularly heavy, the total volume of business from this 
source is fairly large and the usual number of cars is needed. 

The lumber business here is at a very satisfactory stage. 
The hardwood trade seems to be more active and prices are a 
shade higher in some lines in sympathy with oak and as a 
result of the improved demand. The call for birch and maple 
is especially strong and predictions are being made in some 
quarters that there will be a shortage in birch stocks, a re- 
sult of the demand for interior woodwork. Building opera- 
tions in Milwaukee during September showed a gain of 145 
percent and much of this building work is now at a point 
where it requires interior woodwork and flooring. 

Wisconsin lumbermen are confident that if southern yellow 
pine continues to advance the outlook for hemlock is bright. 
The increase in the building activity in Milwaukee and about 
the State has resulted in an improved demand for hemlock 
and business has attained a much larger volume. Stocks at 
the mills are fairly large, but the increased demand has helped 
the situation greatly. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on application of the 
Connor Lumber Company, has ordered the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad and the Laona & Northern Railroad to 
establish joint rates from points on the Laona & Northern 
road to points on the North Western road, subject to review 
by the commission. The commission has also ordered the 
roads to reduce switching charges to $1 a loaded car between 
the station of Snyders on the Laona & Northern road to the 
junction with the Chicago & North Western road. 














CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 

OSHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 9.—Alexander Fitzpatrick, of 
Marinette, and a crew of twenty men have gone to 
Palatka, Mich., to conduct a logging camp for the N. 
Ludington Company. 

August Sense, of Merrill, has taken a contract to cut and 
load 2,000,000 feet of logs for the Underwood Veneer Com- 
pany, of Wausau. 

The large sawmill of the Stearns Lumber Company, at 
Odanah closed Saturday evening but most of the crew con- 
tinues employed in repairing and remodeling the mill prepara- 
tory to another season’s record run. 

The old box factory at Cumberland will resume operation 
soon as the result of large orders for boxes in which to ship 
war munitions from American plants. 

A new sawmill and flooring plant will be located at New- 
berry, Mich., soon. The 12,000-acre tract of hardwood timber, 
known as the Cartier tract, is the subject of negotiations by 
Henry Stephens, lumberman of Waters, and the Wiley Coop- 
erage Company, of Saginaw. 

The Worcester Lumber Company, of Chassell, Mich., has 
arranged for the operation of six big lumber camps during the 
— The main camp is expected to turn out 2,000,000 feet 
of logs. 

F. M. Ducker, traffic manager for the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is in Minneapolis 
representing the association at a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to oppose an advance from 11 to 
12 cents on lumber from northern lake points to Chicago as 
proposed by the railways. 


—— 





MISCELLANY 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 10.—A decided decline jn 
the lumber production at Minneapolis is shown by the 
figures of the surveyor general or logs and lumber for 
this district, on the scale of logs turned to the local mills 
during the season just closed. There were 704,750 logs 
turned, scaling 48,753,470 feet, which means a cut of abvut 
65,000,000 feet. Last year there were 1,017,509 logs turned 
here, scaling 68,364,290 feet and making an estimated cut of 
90,000,000 teet of lumber. The season this year was about a 
month shorter, and one of the local mills ran only a day crew 
this year. As a result there is less lumber in pile here now 
at the end of the season than there was at the beginning. 

Thomas L. Shevlin, well known lumber manuiacturer who 
makes his home here, but is heavily interested in Minnesota, 
Washington and Oregon, is enjoying his annual return to Yale 
where he is the “emergency doctor’ for the football team, 
Ever since the days when he starred as one of the greatest 
ends Yale ever saw Mr. Shevlin has been appealed to every 
year to return and help shape the team for the big games 
toward the close of the season. 

W. H. Crowe, manager of the Federal Lumber Company, of 
Vancouver, B. C., left last week for the Coast after a tew days 
spent in looking over this market. He declared that Canadian 
mills are getting better prices than the Washington mills, 
and that western Canada is looking up. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company has closed a 
$1,500,000 contract for the manufacture of 6-inch shell casings 
tor the British Government, and announced that 1,000,Vu) 
feet of lumber will be required in the making of 30,000 boxes 
in which the shells will be shipped. The contract will be 
filled by about July 1 and will be renewed if the war is still in 
progress. 





nan 
AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLUTH, MINN., Nov. 10.—No large individual trades 
were reported this week, but business in lumber and all 
sorts of forest products is beginning to stir and the 
prospects are that 1916 will be a profitable year. Prepara- 
tions for such conditions are already being made in the plans 
for woods operations. Many men, according to a dispatch 
from International Falls, Minn., are required there for the 
woods. The International Falls Lumber Company needs seyv- 
eral hundred more. This cempany also is about to extend 
its railroad, which runs west from International Falls, deeper 
into the timber in Koochiching County. 

The Cloquet Lumber Company and the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company will log heavily this winter. Loggers every- 
where are sending in supplies in quantities. There is a big 
demand for mining timber and many small operators will 
profit by getting it out if the conditions are favorable. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, president of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Company, is at Virginia, Minn., today and will 
arrive back in Duluth next Saturday on his way home. He 
expresses much satisfaction with conditions now existing ani 
is very optimistic. 


~ 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., Nov. 8.—The lumber market here is 
quiet and prices are steady, but it seems to be the general 
opinion reflected from the meeting of the western pine 
manufacturers’ meeting in Spokane recently that the in- 
creased demand and consequent advance of prices of southern 
pine would also soon result in better prices here. 

Rumors are rife that new interests are figuring on entering 
this field and it is known that the timber reserves in the 
Priest River and West Branch countries have been looked 


over within the last few weeks by a number of outside repre- 
sentatives, 


ROO 
THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Crity-Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 9.—While war orders 
are not exactly in the lumber line, yet the great rush of 
this business is beginning to be felt in all trade branches. 
With the increased manufacturing due to the European cot- 
flict many additions and new buildings are being constructed 
and as a result the demand for lumber and all building mate: 
rials is growing. The increased commerce is also benefiting 
the railroads, which show gains in earnings and are in the 
market for products to aid in their more extensive improve- 
ments, lumber being one of the biggest items. This prosper: 
ous condition is shown by the reports from Bay City and 
Saginaw concerns, which are well pleased with the present 
outlook. 

_ Business is growing better, reports the Briggs & Cooper 
Company (Ltd.), of Saginaw, and prices are stiffening in all 
ijines. Demand for southern yellow pine is especially strong 
and the prices are firmer. Not only are conditions good, but 
-cnl ingle are bright as to a continuance of the increased 
yusiness, 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 

Oman, NeEB., Nov. 8.—The yellow pine rate case is 
again set for argument before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for November 22. The Traffic Bureau of 
Omaha has just filed its brief in the case, in which it ‘shows 
that the railroads have brought up nothing new in recent 
testimony taken, and that nothing new has developed on their 
side since 1910, when the commissicn declared 25 cents ad 
adequate rate from the southern pine field to Omaha and its 
territory. 

Lumber business is fairly active in Omaha and the rest of 
the State, as the weather is still exceptionally fine. The roads 
are good, and the corn is not yet in such a state of hardness 
as to necessitate farmers to get busy cribbing it. 


PLANS TO UTILIZE WOOD WASTE. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 8.—Utilization of wood by- 
products has not been attempted seriously in this section 
thus far, with one exception, but it is reported that J. A. 
Woolfolk, with offices in the Republic Building, Louis- 
ville, is making an elaborate investigation of fhe situa 
tion which may lead to the establishment of a plant capa 
ble of using the waste now involved in hardwood limber 
manufacturing. Mr. Woolfolk has sent out inquiries to 
manufacturers regarding the possibilities of masufac- 
turing denatured alcohol from wood waste. In a :ecent 
interview he stated to the correspondent of the AMEXICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he is representing other interests in his 
investigation, and the decision to establish a plant such 
as that referred to will depend on the result of his i 
quiries. 


WOOD FOR ARTIFICIAL LIMBS IN DEMAND. 

MartinspurG, W. Va., Nov. 8.—Yellow willow, 2 wood 
formerly worthless in this section, has become valuable 
since the war and several carloads now leave daily to be 
used for artificial limbs made in different parts of thé 
United States. Large contracts for artificial limb: havé 
been placed in the United States by the Allies and acres 
of yellow willow are being used. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MempHis, TENN., Nov. 9.—Building operations in 
Memphis for October totaled $165,005, compared with 
$105,580 the corresponding month last year, an increase 
of practically $60,000. Building operations have not proved 
quite so large as was expected some time ago, but there is 
a steady tendency toward gain and the figures during the 
remainder of the year are expected to show quite heavy 
increase compared with the corresponding months last year. 
Handlers of building material of all kinds find a better 
demand as a result of the increased activity and planing 
mill operators are also doing a better business. 

Joun M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, says that red gum is becoming particularly 
popular in all the cities of the middle West and that a large 
percentage of the new structures now being completed are 
being finished in red gum. This material is also finding its 
way into private homes because of the beauty of the figured 
interior trim. Mr. Pritchard is sure that the little booklet 
recently published entitled “Technical Information About Red 
Gum” has resulted in increasing the popularity of this mate- 
rial and in bringing it to the attention of architects, con- 
tractors and others not familiar therewith. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9—Demand seems to be better 
for nearly all items of hardwood. Factory trade and 
the furniture factories show considerable activity. While 
mills seem to have plenty of stock on hand their holdings are 
greatly reduced. The outlook is very encouraging, and the 
general opinion prevails that buyers will soon be called on to 
pay better prices for any item they may want. 

The cypress situation has not shown the betterment that 
prevails with other woods. Demand is fair from country 
yards and factories, but the volume is not sufficient to war- 
rant an increase in prices. Better prices are expected shortly, 
however, on better goods. 

Fr. A. Satterwhile, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Mercantile Lumber Company, says business is much better 
than for some time and that prices are getting stronger. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
reports the hardwood trade as showing much improvement. 

A good demand for the leading hardwood items is reported 
by the Charles F, Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 9.—The hardwood men of 
Nashville continue optimistic over the steady call for 
lumber which has been in evidence for several weeks and 
which shows no signs of abating. So far the improvement 
has been confined almost entirely to the volume of demand, 
but there is now developing a tendency to raise prices on 
certain items. It is an admitted fact that prices lack a good 
deal of being what they should be; but it is also generally 
recognized that a continuation of the present demand will 
remedy this defect. 

The presence of several buyers in this market recently 

emphasizes the fact that the market has changed from a 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market and there are already indications 
of impending searcity of certain items. There is a great call 
for stock from the furniture manufacturers. Other consum- 
ing factories are also good buyers; and there has been a 
very marked improvement in the call for hardwood flooring 
and hardwood for interior finish, due to the recent improve: 
ment in building operations throughout this section. 
_, One of the chief items of interest continues to be walnut. 
There continues a fairly active call for this wood, but the 
supply of logs has reached a volume which was not expected 
and walnut logs are not now bringing the fancy figures 
which were obtained a few weeks ago. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

_ CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 11.—The year is drawing to 
its close with the sentiment in the lumber trade here 
more optimistic than at any other time in two years. 
Business has been picking up steadily for some weeks and is 
rapidly getting back to normal. Manufacturers and dealers 
admit that the volume of business will be greater than it was 
last year and that, while prices have not been what they 
should have been, the balance will be on the right side of the 
ledger. The extension of the season for outside construction 
has served to keep up the demand for all kinds of building 
material, The increase in the volume of export trade and the 
shipment of all kinds of war. material have upheld the demand 
for box and crating lumber. Furniture and vehicle builders 
are busier now than at any time in three years and the indica- 
tions are for a steady run of orders all winter. Nearly all 
kinds of lumber are in good demand and for some of it prices 
sills rg than they have been since the opening of the Euro- 

The Hyde Park Lumber Company is having prepared the 
plans for the $10,000 improvements on its plant in this city 
during the winter. There will be two new_buildings—an 
extension of the warehouse by an addition of 50x80 feet and 
an addition to the office building of 30x60 feet. Secretary 
Cordes says the company’s business has greatly increased dur- 
ing the last year, and the promise for next year is such as to 
make the proposed additions imperative. 








IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


_ UVANSVILLE, Inp., Nov. 10.—Trade continues to hold 
its own very well and all the mills are operating on full 
time, Ideal weather has prevailed during the last 
month, which has enabled the loggers in the southern States 
ton et out plenty of logs. Quartered white oak and ash 
a ntinue in brisk demand, and prices will advance, it is pre- 
ret before the first of the year. Wood consuming fac- 
te ‘S are now busier than they have been for some time 
‘ne reports from the South and Southwest, where a great 

y Evansville products are sold, state that trade condi- 
Ons are improving right along. Walnut is still in good 
one here. Poplar is at a standstill, while gum is slightly 


_‘<cpresentatives of the Allies are scouring this section for 
a tut trees and are offering tempting prices for them. The 
ey of Barnett’s Grove, a few miles east of Evansville, 
h, recently been approached by these representatives and 


“ay been offered $75 a tree, or approximately $1.75 a foot, 














— the walnut trees in the grove. An agent for a large 
TO ett business house which represents the Allies in the 

: d States has been in consultation with several manu- 
urers of this city about contracts for lathes to be used 
ee Manufacture of shrapnel and has offered large bonuses 
* They would accept the work. 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


‘NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 8.—Improvement in the lum- 
market continues gradually and slightly inereased 
: mands begin to bring about slight advances in prices. 
: dea te inexplicable reason, lumber dealers say, there is a 
di tendency toward late building, records of the local 
"“ding department showing that the value of building 


=~") 


operations is beginning to climb over the corresponding weeks 
of last year. As very little work of the so-called fireproof 
type is being attempted, this condition shows that there is a 
lively demand for lumber in small deliveries from the local 
yards and mills. 

Forest fires raged last week in a locality about fifteen 
miles northwest of Jeffersonville, Ind. The entire popula- 
tion turned out to fight the fire, which is said to have de 
stroyed many thousands of dollars’ worth of timber. 


_—_— 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 9.—The local trade is more 
active than formerly. This is true of both the hard- 
wood and the southern yellow pine trade. Buying is 
along more liberal lines and dealers are now inclined to stock 
up for the winter season. The tone of the market is satisfac- 
tory and prospects appear brighter. 

In the hardwood trade there is a good demand from retail- 
ers. Dealers’ stocks are gradually being increased. Some 
buying is reported by factories, especially those making 
vehicles and furniture. Shipments are delayed to a certain 
extent by the growing car shortage. 

Southern yellow pine is also stronger and the low prices 
quoted several months ago have now about disappeared. 
Dealers are stocking up for the expected rush. Building 
operations are still fairly active, favored by pleasant weather. 
Prices are more steady at former levels. 

Mill workers are having a good demand for the lateness of 
the season, and prices are firm at former levels. 








FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELkins, W. Va., Nov. 9.—Improving by leaps and 
bounds is the best way to epitomize lumber conditions in 
West Virginia. Within the last thirty days there has 
been a greater improvement in demand and in prices than 
at any time during the last twelve months, say local lumber- 
men. Shipments are growing heavier in volume every day. 
Concurrent with the growth in demand is a marked increase 
in prices. Oak bill stock is said to be in great demand, but 
maple in different thicknesses also is in very general de- 
mand. While No. 3 common of the various hardwoods is 
sluggish, the better grades are moving briskly. With the up- 
ward trend of southern yellow pine, spruce and hemlock have 
also become more marketable and are bringing better prices. 

After a shutdown of two weeks the mill of the J. B. Moore 
Lumber Company, at Mountain Grove, is again in operation. 
Temporary suspension of operations was caused by lack of 
engines to haul the logs from the woods to the mill. The 
company has remedied that condition by purchasing a new 
35-ton Climax engine and twelve new lumber trucks. 





FROM A WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOOD POINT. 

WHEELING, W. Va., Nov. 9.—The big demand for 
walnut timber has sent the prices skyrocketing through- 
out this territory. A buyer was recently in Marlinton 
seeking 50,000 feet of large timbers of best grade and was 
willing to pay $232 a thousand feet. 

A mountain fire, which started near the reservoir at Edge- 
mont, swept along the mountain in an easterly direction and 
devastated. several thousand acres of timber land, mostly in 
chestnut, pine and oak. The loss is estimated at more than 
$200,000. 

The American Handle Works will enlarge its plant at 
Parkersburg, to meet the growing demands made on _ its 
products. The company has orders enough to keep the plant 
running to capacity for six months. 

The La Belle Box Company, whose plant burned recently, 
has secured an option on new property and will rebuild. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 10.—Hardwood trade is better 
than it has been for a long time. Instead of few mills 
in this market operating, practically all of them are 
now going. More cars of lumber are being shipped out than 
at any other time this year. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled against the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad in holding that its rates on 
barrels and other distillers’ supplies from points north of 
Louisville and Cincinnati to local stations in Kentucky are 
unreasonable. 

Building statistics for the fiscal year ended August 31 were 
furnished by the building inspector in his annual report, 
showing the total value of permits issued to be $3,860,000, a 
falling off compared with the previous year. He recommends 
changes in the building code to meet the hazards caused by the 
increased use of gasoline in the automobile and cleaning 
industries. 

A drouth which had made the timber in eastern Kentucky 
exceptionally dry, and thus increased the danger from fire, 
was broken by rain last week. Three small fires had occurred, 
but they had been put out promptly. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirrLte Rock, Ark., Nov. 9.---For the first time in 
over a year the ‘‘ White Oak Special,’’ a train used 
exclusively for picking up ties along the White River 
division of the Iron Mountain Railroad, is being run regularly. 
There is great activity among the tie contractors, locally and 
at Cotter in furnishing the ties for the railroad. 

Last week is said to have been the greatest in the history 
of the Williams Cooperage Company since its fire in 1912, 
in that the week’s output greatly exceeded that of any other 
one week. The output was 4,800 finished barrels. Saturday 
witnessed the largest run, when 941 barrels were turned out. 

Joseph R. Hamlen; of the J. H. Hamlen & Sons Company, 
left last week for Portland, Me., whence he will proceed on a 
business mission to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and other 
South American centers. 


id 


LARGE ORDERS FOR FUSE PLUGS PLACED. 

GLENS FA.is, N. Y., Nov. 8.—The Glens Falls Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, recently accepted an order 
for 1,000,000 shrapnel fuse plugs of beech, birch or 
maple, placed by the Government of one of Europe’s 
warring nations. The contract provides that the order 
must be filled within 100 days, which means that the 
company must turn out the fuse plugs at a rate of 10,000 
a day. Upon completion of this contract a second one, 
for the same amount and on the same satisfactory terms, 
is ready for filing, if the company cares to handle it. 
With the great rush in toy business the Glens Falls Lum- 
ber Company is operating double time with two shifts 
to be able to handle its orders. 

A duplicate of the foreign order has been secured by 
the Manchester Lumber Company, also of this city, in 
which the former company is interested. 









































C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Building, 
OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO, 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER”? 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., 
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NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
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N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 

the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~ 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 

Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. ‘This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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limber Company, Inc 
~ fllbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fla. 
Inverness, Fla. 











_A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


/““Kaney Kreek Klears”} 
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Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product, : 


Foster Lumber Company 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
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Baled Shavings and Sawdust 


We have a very large stock on hand 


and can fill all orders promptly. Dry 
Sawdust, Pine and Hardwood, in car- 
load lots. Write us for prices. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co. 


2416 W. 23rd St., + CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE ALSO BUY DRY SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 
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Headquarters for Lumbermen 


‘THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus, 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 


One Person Per 7 
Room with detached bath $2to 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

Two Persens Per Day 
Room with detached bath$3 to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 

Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5t0$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7t0$12 
Everytccy Likes Ketel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Excest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


otel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 

New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 8.—Steady and marked im- 
provement of market conditions is reported almost unani- 
mously, the domestic call going so strong that the 
handicaps of high ocean rates and scarce tonnage upon the 
export trade are scarcely noticed—particularly with re- 
spect to southern yellow pine. Pine mill stocks are consider- 
ably broken and prices are reacting to the brisk request, most 
if not all items showing advances and some being notched 
up, it is said, as much as $5 within the last thirty days. 
Price advances are rather perplexing, it is complained in some 
quarters, because the mills seem to be bulletining their raises 
to meet their own stock and order file conditions. This pro- 
duces some unevenness of price and keeps the buyers guessing 
rather more than they like. The majority comment is, how- 
ever, singularly free from complaint. Suggestions that the 
revival may be temporary, put forward tentatively, were met 
by citations of the increased takings of railway and car mate- 
rial, said to be a reliable trade barometer. Car sills are 
reported in better call than for months, and prices have risen 
correspondingly. Some increase of production is reported. 

Cypress shares the improved call, today’s bookings indicat- 
ing a better business this week than last, which in its turn 
showed distinct improvement over the preceding week. Mixed 
car business leads, but the straight car takings register in- 
crease. 

Hardwood reports are likewise more cheerful, though the 
local clearances show decline of export movement for the 
week. There appears to be continued brisk call for the box 
grades in all woods and the staple furniture and implement 
grades meet better request. Prices are said to be a good deal 
firmer, on more than a few items. 

Complaints of insufficient car supply are growing a little 
more vigorous, and numerous. The cypress mills in Louisiana 
territory are having some trouble under this head, as well as 
the yellow pine inills. The shortage does not as yet appear 
to be general, but is nevertheless troublesome—particularly 
where the delay of cars requisitioned synchronizes with tele- 
graphic appeals from buyers to rush deliveries. 

Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, went to Laurel, Miss., today to atetnd the lumbermen’s 
welfare conference. Last week Mr. Rhodes attended a meeting 
of the association directors at Little Rock. Arkansas members 
of the association attended the meeting there, for a general 
conference on the trade situation and upon codperative adver- 
tising. 

In an item that appeared in the Casualty Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November 6 it was stated that the 
Cummings Moberly Cypress Company’s mill at Moberly, La., 
had been destroyed Dv fize with a loss of $50,000. This report 
was erroneous and the Cummings Moberly Cypress Company 
is authority for the statement that it has never had a fire. 
The plant is doing business as usual. 


SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Nov. 9.—Local lumber manufac- 
turers find business satisfactory and the outlook promis- 
ing. Reports indicate that they have as much business 
as they can handle with their present facilities. Some of 
them are making heavy inroads on thei? accumulated yard 
stocks. 

The mills in this district are sharing in the big foreign con 
tracts recently closed, but the domestic demand is strong. 
Prices which have been increasing for some weeks were steady 
last week, but further advances are expected. 

Work is being rushed on the new plant of the Hodge Fence 
& Lumber Company to replace that destroyed by fire October 
12. The buildings are partly completed and the machinery is 
arriving. It is honed to have the mill turning out lumber 
before the end of the month. The plant is under lease to the 
Powell Lumber Company. 


~ 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPOoRT, LA., Nov. 7.—All the strength taken on 
lately by the southern yellow pine market is still held and 
further improvement is noticed, especially with regard 
to the call for certain items and the tendency of prices to 
advance some more. A feature in the demand pertains to the 
left-hand side of the list, especially to finish. A greater call 
for finish has developed lately, causing prices to pick up. 

The demand for 1x6-inch No. 2 fencing continues unusuaily 
strong, with sales easy at $12 mill. Even better prices are 
being received in some instances and a great deal of business 
is being rejected on account of recent raids on stocks. Di- 
mension and boards are also selling freely, though a number 
of mills are taxed to take care of the orders. 

The general demand continues to encourage the operators, 
who are forced to reject much of the offering. Calls from the 
farming sections are increasing, due to the prosperous condi 
tions that have followed harvest, and a still greater improve- 
ment is freely predicted. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 8.—Further advances on di- 
mension and boards was last week’s feature in the 
southern yellow pine market. Short length No. 1 dimen- 
sion is in heavy call with a range of $8.50 to $9.50 off the 
September list of 1912, with sales reported at $8 off. Further 
advances are already announced for the middle of the month. 

Mills have so many orders on their books that they are com- 
pelled to refuse all future business in any volume, and many 
orders are being turned down. Demand is overtopping produc- 
tion and this has prevented mills from restocking. Premiums 
are paid for specialties, this item covering a wide range, 
particularly on quick shipment stuff. 

Every mill in this territory is working full time and a labor 
searcity is imminent. and although this phase has not yet 
actually entered into the situation, experienced men can not be 
secured as fast as wanted. The car shortage is also beginning 
to give some trouble. 

General business conditions, reflected in the lumber trade, 
have improved wonderfully since the price of stable cotton 
took an upward bound. The crop is selling for 11 and 11% 
cents, with some being held for expected higher prices. Pick- 
ing has been completed, with an extremely short yield. 

Local building operations have revived somewhat and 
retailers report a fairly good business. Several residences 
are under construction and general repair work is again under 
way in a fair volume. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HattiesBurG, Miss., Nov. 8.—While everything made 
by the pine manufacturers is strengthening right along, 
car material still leads the list. Practically all of the 
mills have all the cutting they can take care of for the pres- 
ent and will only take on what they need to fill in with or 
something that has an attractive price. Prices are very 
unsettled. A mill that has surplus of any item and wants 
to move it quickly will take less than the market price, and 
others, as soon as any item becomes somewhat scarce, will 
raise their price. When a buyer gives an order he loses no 
time in trying to place it, as twenty-four hours’ delay is 
likely to bring an increase in prices. All kinds of flooring 
pick up very fast, all grades of 4-inch flat grain having ad- 
vanced at least $3 a thousand and the manufacturers expect 


— 


it to go up another $3 within the next sixty days. B ards 
sell at a good price and are scarce. Dimension continuss to 
improve both in demand and price, and while there is a light 
increase in production it is not expected to hurt the market 
for several months anyway. The car situation is not vet 
seriously affecting any of the mills in this vicinity. : 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

_ Jackson, Miss., Nov. 9.—A continuation of the re-ent 
improvement noted in the lumber market is reported, 
Demand is greater than it has been at any other ‘ime 
since the beginning of tle European war and prices are on a 
steady up-grade. Much low grade stock is moving, alo q 
quantity of No. 3 stuff as the call more and more approxin::tes 
the mill outturn. Nearly all mills in Mississippi are ru iing 
full time, and many of them are running overtime. Numerous 
smaller mills that have been closed down are being ra).idly 
put in condition for a resumption of operations, and some 
entirely new plants are being figured on. 

Present prices range somewhat as follows: Six-inch No. 2 
flooring, $12 ; 8- and 10-inch No, 2 shiplap, $12.50; 4-inch No 
1 flooring, $16; B and better flooring, Sis: No. 2 common, 
$8.50 ; 12-inch No. 2 boards, $13; dimension, $8.50 off list.’ 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, AuA., Nov. 8—lLumber manufacturers and 
exporters estimate the increase in the price of lumber 
generally during the last sixty days at $2 a thousand, 
though on some grades of southern yellow pine, much sought 
for the interior trade, there has been an increase amounting 
to $4 a thousand, Conditions are said to be better than at 
any other time since 1907, and a generally optimistic view 
is taken of the future for the lumber trade. 

Officials of the Mobile, New Orleans & Chicago Railroad 
and the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railway say that 
practically all the mills along their respective lines, which 
have been shut down because of slack demand and low prices, 
have resumed work at full time. The Robinson Land & Lum- 
ber Company is preparing to resume operation at its sawumill 
in Wayne County, Mississippi, after having been shut down 
for two years. The consensus of men in the yellow pine 
trade is that business on the Gulf coast is again pulsing with 
life and activity. 

But two contingencies seem likely to arise to hamper a 
return to ante-bellum conditions and these are a possible car 
shortage, if the demand continues to increase, and the con- 
tinued high freight rates. which makes it hard to secure bot- 
toms for the transportation of cargoes after they have been 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9.—October passed without a 
day of weather that interfered with outside building and 
so far November has been a duplicate of October. Coun- 
try and city builders are taking full advantage of their excel- 
lent opportunity to get their out-of-door work done before the 
winter season sets in and the demand for boards and dimen- 
sion, accordingly, is increasing every week. Handlers of all 
kinds of lumber report a far better country trade than that 
of last year in the entire Missouri-Kansas district. 

The State bureau of labor statistics has just announced the 
figures on building in Missouri for 1914. The value of building 
work in Missouri for the year was given as $45,000,000. St. 
Louis was first with $12,000,000 in improvements. Kansas 
City was second with $12,000,000 worth and the other cities 
showing the biggest expenditures were: Springfield, $1,200,- 
000; Sedalia, $250,000; Jefferson City. $200,000; Cape Gir- 
ardeau, $153,000. and Warrensburg, $100,000. 

The three auditors of the retail yards of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, J. A. Foresman, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
S. W. Baxter, Pittsburg, Kan., and Bud Everett, Enid, Okla., 
together with J. K. Marrs, general manager of the Minnetonka 
Lumber Company, of Oklahoma City, met last Friday in the 
offices of J. H. Foresinan, third vice president and manager of 
the retail department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
They all reported an increase of at least 25 percent in the 
amount of retail business now being done as compared with 
a year ago. And there is every prospect that the strong 
demand wil! continue as !ong as the weather is good. The 
retail outlook is regarded the best it has been in several years. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of Washington, is on a fif- 
teen-day business trip to San Francisco. 

Harry 'T. Kendall, general sales manager of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, spent a few day the first part of this week with 
John T. Hatcher, Kansas City agent for the Kirby company, 
here. Mr. Kendall was on his way back to his headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., after a trip to Chicago. 

R. McLaurin, formerly president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, was a Kansas City visitor last 
week. Mr. McLaurin is in the retail business at Ellsworth, 
Kan. He says the western Kansas trade is unusually good 
this fall and the winter wheat has been gotten into the ground 
in excellent condition. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, attended the cypress meeting in New Or- 
leans last week and returned home the latter part of the 
week. Mr. Moorehead reports that the shingle roofs got 
through the reeent New Orleans gale much better than the 
patent roofing or tile. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Compaiy : 
F. J. Bannister, vice president, and John Tenant, manager of 
the manufacturing department, left last week in Mr. Long's 
private car for the annual inspection of the Long-Bell mills. 
The party will be gone a month. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9.—General conditions in the 
lumber industry are becoming decidedly better. Orders 
are coming in with more frequency and for gre:ter 
amounts, particularly from the retail yards. The fact that 
they have not been buying freely for future requirem«nts 
indicates that a fairly active demand can be expected be ore 
long. Every indication points to considerable building activity 
in the near future. Farmers were never more able to make 
improvements on their farms than they are now. 

Southern yellow pine manufacturers are becoming ore 
optimistic over the business outlook. The mills in the Scuth 
are receiving more orders for yellow pine than they did and 
there is every possibility that this condition will continue for 
some time. Prices are better and no concessions are mide. 
Shipments are but slightly delayed by a car shortage, althwugh 
there has been a little trouble in some sections. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Luiver 
Company, who has recently returned from a trip to the :iills 
in the South, finds mill stocks very low, the order files ‘ull 
and prices advancing. Prospects for business are excellet'. 

The present month promises continued activity in the } ild- 
ing lines as permits for some good structures have been issued 
since the first of the month. 3 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. Fv 'su- 
son Lumber Company, has been appointed by the chairmé" of 
the National Conventions Committee the chairman of the 
lumber line to name a committee to solicit subscriptions :"om 
Pe ig interests to get the 1916 political conventions for 

. Louis, 
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YN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Hovston, TEx., Nov. 8.—Prices are still advancing 
and ll items seem to be scarce without any one in par- 
ticular predominating. Orders are plentiful and the 
mills are running full time. One of the best signs of the 
stability of the market is the fact that the mills are plenti- 
fully supplied with timber orders, thus preventing an accu- 
mulation of a large amount of yard stock. Railroads have 
been active in buying and car material has gone up about $5 


a thousand, and at that price is difficult to get. Of special 
interest have been inquiries for ties and timbers for railroads 
in Mcxico, and while there have been few orders in that sec- 
tion there is an indication of a tendency to buy which is 


jooked upon as an opening of that market within a short 
ime. 
: The fine weather that has pe over the State has made 
the retail business good. The very sharp advance has really 
prevented a great deal of buying, but retail yard buying after 
November 15 is expected to be exceptionally heavy. 
Dimension stock is quoted at $6.50 to $7.50 off the Septem- 
ber list, Which indicates a $5 a thousand advance since June. 
ills have been enabled to run steadily and ship to their 





full capacity. ets : 
The car shortage situation is becoming more serious every 
day and, realizing this, the railroads have sent warnings to 


shippers to load cars to full ‘capacity and to hold them no 
longer than possible. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 

OraNGE, TEX., Nov. 9.—Steady improvement ‘in mar- 
ket conditions continues to be noted here. J. H. Bur- 
ton, of the firm of J. H. Burton & Co., lumber merchants 
and exporters, of New York, was in this city Saturday. He 
reported that a continuous improvement in conditions through- 
out the country is evident, not only in the lumber industry 
but in all other lines of trade also. 


Accompanying Mr. Burton were D. K. Jeffries, of Chicago. 
president of the D, K. Jeffries Lumber Company ; Robert Ridg- 
way, of New York, chief engineer of the Publie Utilities Com- 
mission of that city: also George Lucas, chief inspector with 


headquarters in New York, and J. R. Ray, in charge of inspec- 
tion in the South with headquarters at New Orleans, both of 
the same commission. The party spent a day here inspecting 
the large plant of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 
which is represented in New York by Mr. Burton. After spend- 
ing Sunday in Beaumont, they left for other mills in Texas 
and Louisiana. The trip is in connection with the large 
contract for lumber recently closed with J. H. Burton & Co. 
by the Public Utilities Commission, totaling about 36,000,000 
feet, shipments on which are now moving. 

H. L. Gaddy, of Rogalusa, La., spent all of last week here 
in the interest of the Southern Pine Association, distributing 
information from the booth of the Miller-Link Lumber Com- 
pany at the Orange County Fair telling of the merits of yellow 
pine. Several sets of excellently prepared plans were dis- 
tributed among prospective builders. 





_ Beaumont, TEX., Nov. 9.—The receipt of two orders 
for storage tank and rig lumber and timber placed by 
local oil concerns, one for 2,500,000 feet and the other 
for 1,500,000 feet, and another advance in the price of lumber 
from $1 to $2 a thousand feet, were features of the local 
lumber situation the last week. 

And while these are the largest two orders cited, they by 
no means constitute the volume of business done by local 
companies during the last week. Railroads are buying up all 
car and bridge material they can find and retailers throughout 
Texas and the middle West are clamoring for material to 
replenish their stocks. Mill stocks are more broken than ever 
and it is now impossible to fill mixed orders. 

_ Buying now is brisker than at any other time since the 
European war began and lumbermen in the southeast Texas 
manutacturing district are getting their share of the business. 
Car shortage is growing more and more pronounced, despite 
the railroad companies’ efforts to relieve the situation. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 











and partly to the large rush orders received from some of 
the neutral European countries. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., Nov. 9.—A_ general stiffening of 
prices is the feature of the lumber industry for the 
week. This is largely due to the recent placement of 
war orders with American mills and the resultant depletion 
of stocks. There is an easier and more confident feeling 
throughout the trade. 

The effect of the war orders is being felt by the allied in- 
terests throughout the territory. Mills are working on full 
time to meet the new demand and several that have been 
idle are running full blast again. The manufacture of lum- 
ber is no longer a speculation and demand is more likely 
to exceed the supply. 

Shipments through the port of Savannah since the be- 
ginning of the lumber year on September 1 approximate 
20,000,000 feet, more than 6,000,000 feet of which being 
destined for foreign consumption. Coastwise sailings with 
lumber cargoes are of almost daily occurrence. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFouk, VA., Nov. 8.—The North Carolina pine mar- 
ket has been humming with activity thus far this month. 
Large orders have been very frequent for prompt de- 
livery, while some buyers are booking now at the prevailing 
prices for future requirements, believing prices will be higher 
by the time they have use for the stock. Inquiries still come 
in in good numbers and boxmakers apparently are eager to 
get stock promptly, a condition which had not been noted 
for a year or more. Some mills, now well oversold, refuse 
any more orders at prevailing prices, but are marking up 
their list $1 a thousand for future delivery. Operators 
having stock on hand are getting firmer as to prices and 
taking advantage of the situation afforded them, one in- 
stance being noted of an advance of 75 cents a thousand 
last week on an item which has not been in exceptionally 
good demand recently. Attention is being centered largely 
on low grade rough lumber, the sales of 4/4 edge box during 
the week being the heaviest that have been recorded for 
many months at an average price of 50 cents a thousand 
higher than last week. 

The basis for the strength to the rough lumber market is 
due to a shortage of box lumber at the mills for prompt ship- 
ment, while the number of inquiries and the demand for 
boxes and crates for war material and other supplies do not 
evidence any decrease. 

As yet no reports have been received of many mills resum- 
ing operations, although a few small ones have done so. 
The general feeling throughout this section among industrial 
and retail concerns is one of renewed confidence and much is 
expected of the development of holiday trade. 

PB Owen 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BaLtTiMorE, Mp., Nov. 9.—The improvement in the 
lumber trade situation here continues, and the yellow 
pine men especially are quite optimistic. Buyers are 
now on the hunt for supplies. The entire list appears to have 
gained by the revival and iast week a further advance of 50 
cents to $1 per 1,000 feet was made. Stocks on local wharves 
have keen so greatly reduced that they hardly suffice to meet 
current needs of the local trade, and a most active inquiry is 
in progress. 

One of the firms here that take a most hopeful view of the 
cutlook is Lewis Dill & Co. Thomas A. Myers, of the firm, 
stated yesterday that there is every indication of a healthy 
expansion and that all the mills, as far as he could learn, 
had enough orders to keep them running at least until the 
end of the year. R. B. Homer, of the R. B. Homer Lumber 
Company, also bore testimony to the gain in strength that 
has taken place and said the millmen seemed hardly to know 
what to ask for lumber. 

Less pronounced is the recovery in the hardwoods. No very 
decided increase in prices is noted, although some marking up 
of the figures has occurred, and a growing interest in the 
tenders of stocks is manifested among the users of hardwoods. 
North Carolina pine edge box has advanced to $15 a thousand, 
with stock boards up to above $19 for 12-inch, with further 
gains in prospect. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fa., Nov. 8.—Nothing like the pres- 
“tn conc ition of business has been experienced since the 
Joom cays of 1906. In looking over mill reports on 
ae with Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida 
— } fill Association, it was found that prices offered within 
im fest week on one or two items of stock for immediate de- 
ivery exceeded the top notch prices of 1906; but the prices 


Were to no avail, as the stock was not to be had. 

Pioag “eorgia-Florida Saw Mill Association endeavors to 
td ts ‘members as accurately as possible the scale of prices 
a ‘tain on the open market, and in this connection a 
Host curious thing happened. The secretary was obliged to 


issuc 


a ‘ree different prices current, each showing advances 
Bes 


e other, 

‘ind for lumber continues unabated. The woods are 
j full of buyers from eastern and interior points, who 

eavoring to place their schedules of requirements. But 

‘-iness for immediate shipment can be touched in this 











’ present glutted condition of the mill order files is 
L consternation among a certain class of jobbers who 
‘reed to furnish specified amounts of stock to their 

‘ers at certain prices. These dealers are not able to 
lumber at any price aud this creates a situation that 
ns the direst possibilities. Several mills have found it 
iry to withdraw all quotations and have so informed 
ustomers, All No. 2 common grades appear to have 
cared entirely from the market. Planing mill stock has 
ne a remarkable change for the better. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 
A’ \NTA, Ga., Nov. 9.—Business conditions in this 
Sect are improving steadily and bank clearings each 
show an inerease over the week preceding. Clear- 


— r the week just closed exceeded the corresponding 

tote... hdI4 by $7,374,550.93, or over $1,000,000 a day, 

ot /& $21,521,945.17. 

inéeaccene value continues good. Permits to date show an 

of 1 e of about 40 percent over the corresponding period 
ti year. The total value for last week was $169,231, 


ag 2 $37,713 for the same week of 1914. 
‘..>er trade continues brisk and most satisfactory. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 
A- EVILLE, N. C., Nov. 9.—Lumber conditions on the 


Ash«<ille mas 

‘lle market have taken a sharp turn for the better 
ll last few weeks and timber dealers in this section 
a. — growing more optimistic over the coming year. 
Bae si Saw a suddenly increasing demand for low grade 
of t id poplar, and local lumbermen are shipping carloads 


The a oods daily. ie to one of the leading dealers 
yeay. le oak in particular is bringing the highest prices in 
Sel]... wad still higher prices are expected. Poplar is also 
ing ©; at a good price, and inquiries from large manufactur- 
is pti ris are received almost daily. The increase in business 

"ibuted partly to the increasing South American trade 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 9.—A verdict in favor of the H. F. 
Reis Lumber & Material Co., of St. Louis, Mo., against the 
Talge Mahogany Co., of Indianapolis, in which $10,000 dam- 
ages were asked for alleged breach of contract, has been 
returned in the Federal Court, the plaintiff's damages being 
fixed at $5,539. The Reis company contended that the Talge 
company sold it 1,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber in Wayne 
County, Missouri, and agreed to haul it. It was contended 
that more than half of the lumber was left at the place and 
that by the time the plaintiff had moved it the market had 
decreased to such an extent as to cause a serious loss. 











HovustTon-WILLow, TEx., Nov. &.—-Suit was filed against 
the Beaumont Timber Co. in the Federal Court of the Beau- 
mont district last week by the Southwestern Hotel Co., which 
seeks foreclosure on a tram railway in Montgomery County 
and on several thousand feet of lumber, the property of the 
defendant company at its Jumber mill in Willow. The suit 
is based on liens claimed by the hotel company arising out of 
credit extended to the employees of the sawmill. The amount 
involved is $9,700. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Nov. 8.—The property of the Calcasieu 
Valley Lumber Co., of Beauregard Parish. will be sold at 
bankruptcy sale at Owen’s Spur November 29. It consists of 
a complete sawmill equipment of 25,000 feet daily capacity, 
an ee boiler and engine and a quantity of logging 
ears etc. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 9.—Walter W. Owen, of the Racine 
Stool Manufacturing Co., of Racine, is contesting an action in 
the Milwaukee Federal Court to force him into involuntary 
bankruptcy. It is alleged that he is responsible to the Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank of Racine, which collapsed some time 
ago, for promissory notes amounting to $46,000. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 9.—The Willson Manufacturing Co., 
of Appleton, manufacturing meat blocks and bowling pins, 
filed a petition in bankruptcy October 30. scheduling liabilities 
of $7.253 and assets of $17.750, including stock valued at 
$2,700, site and building $5,314, and machinery $6,559. 





JERSEY CiTy-Newark, N. J., Nov. 9.—Interstate Lumber 
Co. ; petition in bankruptcy. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 8.—-Confirmation has been made of 
the sale November 3 of the machinery of Maley, Thompson & 
Moffett, on order of the United States court by the trustee in 
bankruptcy. About $7,600 was realized. Two years ago, just 
after the bankruptcy, the trustee had the property appraised 
as a going concern and the machinery was listed at $30,000, 
but has been idle since then. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 8.—The Huss Bros. Manufacturing 
Co. was petitioned into bankruptcy November 6, on the charge 
that it committed an act of bankruptcy November 3, when it 
applied for a receiver in the Common Pleas court in Hamilton 
County, Assets are said to be $20,000 and liabilities $10,000. 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 









and 
“Velvet Edge” 
QUA y. Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING trips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machincry used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete sto.ks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and Jumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











 Nikeed Cars of 






eS. 


Oak Products 


of a quality just a little better than you 
are accustomed to getting is what we 
offer you in 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of Oak and can 
supply anything in the Hardwood Line 
on short notice. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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L ». S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. 


We are going to put 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak in plain and 
quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


in Ists and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


ae 























LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 

and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 
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WHOLESALE 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Rhinelander, Wis. 
I offer the following stocks of dry lumber: 


Hard Maple 

100,000 ft. 1”’ logrun or on grade. 50,000 ft. 1!2°* No. 1 & 2 com. 

50,000 ft. 2” F&S and No. lcom. 50,000 ft. 2'4”’ sel. com. & F&S 
30,000 ft. 3’ x2” select common & F & S 


Basswood 
1”, 14°’, 1'2”” F&S and No. 1 common 
1” & 1%” No. 2 common. 1” &1%”’ No. 3 common. 


Soft Elm 
Some very nice 1’’ log run. 2 cars 1”’ No. 1 common. 


l car 1”’ No. 2 common. 5 cars 1”’ elm crating. 
5 cars nice 12’’ log run. 2 cars 2°’, No. 1 com. & better. 





Other items in rock elm, soft maple, etc. 
Ask for further information and prices. 



















Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufact ” Associati 




















E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 




















AGMA TT | i TH 
a MBA MO me TUT Ome) DT aT Un em AL it iti 


All the White Left In—Never a Kick 
Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 














Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrisor 4687. 











Joseph M. Okoneski, president of the Pioneer Lum- 
ber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., paid Chicago lum- 
ber circles one of his periodical visits this week. 


D. K. Jeffris, of the D. K. Jeffris Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Pullman Building, Chicago, is on a 
southern trip this week and spent Monday in Orange, 
Tex. 


J. H. Levisee, of Ironwood, Mich., sales manager for 
the Seott & Howe Lumber Company, spent a day or two 
in Chicago this week, taking care of business for his 
firm. 


J. N. Boyington, of Rockford, Ill., who is connected 
with the lumber business at that place conducted by 
P. F. Stone, stopped off in Chicago for a day this 
week, en route to the South. 


E. A. Thornton, head of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Company, Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, re- 
turned Thursday morning from a short trip to Minne- 
apolis, Minn,, on- business for his concern. 


T. R. Williams, of Ichabod T. Williams & Son, of 
New York City, was a business visitor to Chicago this 
week. Mr. Williams reports gratifying improvement 
in the hardwood trade, in which his concern is a lead- 
ing factor in the East. 


L. G. Gardner, of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company, 
Leavenworth, Wash., is on an eastern trip and arrived 
in Chicago this week from Minneapolis. He said the 
situation in the West seems to be improving and pros- 
pects are much brighter than for some time. 


W. I. Barr, the well known hardwood wholesaler of 
Greenfield, Ohio, with mill at New Vienna, was a 
ealler at Chicago lumber offices several days this week. 
Mr. Barr is also interested in the Barr-Holaday Lumber 
Company at Greenfield, with mill at Louise, Miss. 


J. B. Burbank, who until recently was vice president 
and general manager for the E. L. Hughes Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., is now connected with the Chicago 
offices of the Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis. 
He will devote most of his time to the jobbing end of 
the trade. 


Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of 
the Southern Pine Association, was a Chicago visitor 
during the week. Mr. Keith is enthusiastic over the 
work being accomplished by the association, of which 
he is the executive head, and is devoting much of his 
time to association matters. 


Z. H. Nelson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., general sales 
manager for Jackson & Tindle, whose headquarters 
are in Buffalo, N. Y., with mills at Munising and Pells- 
ton, Mich., and in Ontario, was a caller at Chicago 
lumber offices several days this week, looking after 
business and getting a line on the situation. 


J. C. Fingerie, sales manager of the Rapides Lumber 
Company at Woodworth, La., until November 1, when 
he resigned to engage in the retail lumber business at 
Alexandria, was presented with a valuable watch by 
the employees of the Rapides company, as a token of 
their esteem for him. He had been with the company 
about eleven years. 


C. H. Thompson, of Lewis Thompson & Co., promi- 
nent dealers in mahogany and other hardwoods at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was in Chicago this week on busi- 
ness for his concern. In line with reports made by 
other representatives of the hardwood industry Mr. 
Thompson says his company finds a distinct improve- 
ment in the trade generally. 


H. A. Sargent, of Portland, Ore., R. R. Fox, of 
Seattle, Wash., and J. W. McLean, of San Francisco, 
Cal., west Coast representatives of the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Company, joined O. A. Olson, superintendent 
of the company’s Chicago plant in Chicago, this week 
and the four left for the company’s headquarters at 
Fitchburg, Mass., to attend the annual conference of 
its representatives. 


The second of a series of noonday meetings in the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago will 
be held Tuesday, November 16. Luncheon will be 
served promptly at 12:15 and those present at ‘that 
time will be served immediately, instead of waiting 
until all have gathered. The guest of honor and 
speaker will be Lieutenant Henry J. Reilly, whose 
topic will be ‘‘In and Out of the Trenches in the 
European War.’’ This is a subject of intense interest 
at this time and should draw a large attendance. 


Frank B.-Pryor, general sales manager of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, was in 
Chicago this week, in conference with George H. 
Ostrander, who represents the concern in this terri- 
tory. Mr. Pryor was decidedly optimistic regarding 
the future of hardwoods. Quartered white oak, he said, 


is exceedingly scarce and prices are naturaliy much 
stronger. Plain red oak is also becoming much 
scarcer and he is of the opinion that after the in. 
ventory period consumers will find that their stocks 
have been greatly depleted and that there will be a 
really good demand. | 


R. H. Jones has resigned his position as sales mana- 
ger for the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of Apple- 
ton, Wis., and has become sales manager for the ©. W, 
Fish Lumber Company, of Elcho, Wis. The Fish com. 
pany has a fine mill organization, operating a large 
mill at Eleho and another at Birnamwood, Wis. The 
company has hardwood holdings in Langdale and other 
counties in the northeastern part of Wisconsin and 
Mr. Jones will organize the sales department to dispose 
of its products directly to the consumer. He will not 
remove his family to Elcho until next spring, when 
the home being built for him by the Fish company 
will be completed. 


O. D. Haskett, president of the O. D. Haskett Lumber 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., was a caller at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. Mr, 
Haskett says that the lumber trade of Indianapolis 
is feeling very much enthused as a result of the recent 
*‘get together’’ meeting in that city and that plans 
are now being perfected for an organization that will 
maintain closer relations between the lumber trade 
and the architects and that should result in great 
good to the lumber industry. He says that while the 
lumber trade of Indianapolis was hit hard by the 
slump in building operations during the first six 
months of this year a very decided improvement has 
been shown in recent months and prospects are favor- 
able for a continued improvement in building opera- 
tions and the consumption of lumber for some time. 


Laban H. Murray, general manager of the Ridgely- 
Murray Company (Inc.), of Springfield, Ohio, was a 
business visitor in Chicago during the last week and was 
a caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Murray has been representing the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, in the Springfield terri- 
tory but recently resigned his position with that com- 
pany to enter business for himself. The Ridgely-Murray 
Company manufactures paper hangers’ tools, _ fiber 
needle cutters and safety razors, and while the present 
plant is a small one Mr. Murray says he hopes eventually 
that it will become one of the important industries of his 
section. Mr. Murray was interested in securing informa- 
tion as to where a supply of magnolia timber could be 
secured, it being the intention of his company to use 
magnolia in the manufacture of folding tables for use of 
department stores and for other purposes. 


J. M. Rockwell and R. M. Farrar, of Houston, Tex., 
and L. H. Menefee, of Portland, Ore., formed a trium- 
virate of stalwart lumbermen who met in Chicago 
during the last week for a business conference. Mr. 
Rockwell is president of Rockwell Bros. & Co., who 
operate a line of twenty-seven yards in Texas and 
Oklahoma, and Mr. Farrar is president of the Farrar 
Lumber Company, operating at Houston one of the 
largest retail lumber yards in Texas, with other retail 
interests in various parts of that State. Mr. Menefee 
is a former Texas lumberman who for several years 
has been located in the West, where the three are 
largely interested in timberlands, important matters 
in connection with which brought them to Chicago. 
Messrs. Rockwell and Farrar are perhaps the strongest 
influences in the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
both for a number of years having taken a prominent 
part in the affairs of that organization. 


J. C. Remick, vice president and general manager of 
the Cummings-Moberly Cypress Company, of Moberly, 
La., arrived in Chicago last Friday to confer with 
Clarence Boyle, who represents the company in Chi- 
cago and vicinity and who recently received for it an 
inquiry asking for quotations on 10,000,000 feet of 
cypress ties. Mr. Remick said that inquiries and speci 
fications from railroads and industrial concerns in 
Mexico for more than 150,000,000 feet of cypress, 
southern yellow pine and other woods were received 
last week by the southern manufacturers. He said 
with the heavy demand from local consumers and 
requirements for the rehabilitation of Mexico, together 
with the increase in the export trade for the South and 
Central American markets and shipments to the wat 
zone, lumber manufacturers should be busy for many 
months. His company was recently erroneously re- 
ported to have suffered the loss of its plant by fire. 
There was no foundation, however, for such a report. 


‘*Colonel, you are looking well and happy today.” 
‘«Why shouldn’t I be? Massachusetts elected a Repub- 
lican governor and Harvard won.’’ The passing years 
seem to have no effect on Colonel John M. Wood, of 
Cambridge, Mass. He is as interested in business, 
politics and sports as ever, though the sports he 38 
especially interested in are of the sort which he can 
oversee from his home above the Harvard stadium. 
He was on his way to Memphis to spend a little time 
with the boys who are running the John M. Wood 
Lumber Company and leaving the operations o! John 
M. Wood & Co., of Cambridge, to his associates there 
for the time being. He says that there is a distinct 
improvement in the hardwood business, though it 1 
not uniform in all departments, being rather spotted 
in accord with the freakish character of the demand. 
War conditions have turned the trade somewhat from 
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its usual course, but the Colonel feels that now domes- 
tic trade is reasserting itself along normal lines and 
also that political developments are helping business. 


George A. Jewett, president of the Jewett Lumber 
Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, was a caller at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week, having 
stopped off in Chicago en route to the East on a busi- 
ness trip. Mr. Jewett is a leader among the progressive 


' yetail lumber dealers of the country and is a heavy 


patron of the local newspapers in his section, his adver- 
tising having attracted national attention. He says that 
since he began his advertising campaign he has tripled 
his business and he grows: more enthusiastic over the 
question of publicity for lumber all the time. Mr. 
Jewett is also president of the Jewett Family of Amer- 
ica (Inc), and on his ¢fficial card as such are printed 
the following extracts from the family tree: 

1580—Edward and Mary Taylor-Jewett. 

1607—Maximilian and Ann-Jewett. 

(Emigrated to America 1638.) 

1654—Joseph and Rebecca Law-Jewett. 

1678—Jonathan and Mary Wicom-Jewett. 

1703—Benjamin and Dorothy Rogers-Jewett. 

1730—John and Hannah—Jewett. 

1765—Joseph and Huidah-Fenton-Jewett. 

1791—David Lewis and Marie Bosteeder-Jewett. 

1820—Geo. Enoch and Patty Maria Matthews-Jewett. 

1847—Gen. Anson Jewett. 





LUMBERMEN GO THROUGH CHICAGO TUNNEL. 


A little after noon Tuesday, November 9, about a 
dozen lumbermen, most of them members of the 
committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association which is now working on the seven- 
teen questions asked by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with the proposed reclassifica- 
tion of forest products, enjoyed a unique trip as the 
guests of W. J. Gavin, traffic manager of the Chicago 
Tunnel Company. They spent more than an hour 
going through the underground railroad system which 
surrounds almost every block in the loop district 
of Chicago and extends north as far as Superior 
Street, west as far as Halsted Street, south as far as 
Nineteenth Street and as far east as the lake. This 
electrified underground railway system handles more 
less-than-carload freight, the lumbermen were told, 
than any railroad running into Chicago. Underneath 
the Chicago streets there are 61 miles of tunnel on 
the tracks of which 132 electric motors are used to 
haul 2,995 cars. In the lighting system of the tunnel 
2,947 Tungsten lights are used. There are ninety- 
three fire doors, 652 intersections, 140 crossings, 1,254 
switches and 311,824 feet of drainage pipe, having 
seventy-one drainage pumps. The system employs 568 
persons and its payroll during 1914 amouated to $460,- 
763. During 1914 it handled 610,749 tons of merchan- 
dise and 219,320 tons of coal, miscellaneous traffic, 
excavated matter and cinders. In pushing back the 
lake in front of Chicago and in building up Grant 
Park this system has proved very useful, for it has 
hauled out ashes, cinders and dirt from excavations 
made for the foundations of buildings in the loop. 
In addition to the many local connections of large 
mereantile houses in the loop district there are sta- 
tions connecting with the various railroads and sta- 
tions where teams and trucks may take from it and 
give to the system other freight. Were it not for this 
underground system 5,000 more wagons and trucks 
would be found each day in the loop than there are 
at present. 

The party that, as the guests of Mr. Gavin, made 
this trip consisted of R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, 
chairman of the committee and president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; G. A. Cart- 
Wright, Jacksonville, Fla., of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association; C. H. Worcester, Chicago, of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; A, W. Clapp, Minneapolis, Minn., of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association; H. H. Snell, 
Birmingham, Ala., of the Southern Pine Association; 
John A. Sargent, New Orleans, of the Southern Pine 
Association; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn., of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association; J. R. Moore- 
head, ‘\ansas City, Mo., representing the retail lum- 
her interests; R. §. Kellogg, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; A. G. T. Moore, 
of New Orleans; L. S. Case, of St. Paul, and F. G. 
Wisner, of Laurel, Miss. Two special trains met the 
guests at the tunnel in the basement of the Lumber 
quchange Building, Chicago, and for an hour carried 

em around underneath the busy streets of the city. 

The committee is hard at work on answers to the 
questions asked by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 





Sion, ‘ut as yet has no announcement to make. 
LARGE ORDERS FOR CARS PLACED. 
ee Pullman Company, of Chicago, has received an 
Rail, ai 1,000 box cars from the Western Pacific 
er aed 1d These cars are not to be the all-steel variety 
hi ul consequently require a considerable amount 
Gliese, er. Another order received by the Pullman 
for P vy is that from the Michigan Central Railroad 
will P. box cars of the all-steel type, which however 
an. : Wooden linings on the sides and ends and also 
rg a wooden running boards. The lumber for this 
end Pee probably be Douglas fir. So far the plans 
ae cifications for neither order are complete and 


ee information is not yet obtainable. 
i’ 18 @ rumor afloat, which can neither be sub- 


st “t nor denied, that the New York Central Rail- 
thine i i the market for 8,000 cars of different vari- 
? 


any of them coal and gondola cars of steel. 


FORMER LUMBERMAN’S SON DIES. 


At the home of his parents in Riverside on Monday, 
November 8, occurred the death of Harry Schuyler 
Kellenberger, 19-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler 
C. Kellenberger, the latter being prominent in the 
sash and door trade, having formerly been manager 
of the Radford Sash & Door Company, afterwards 
becoming vice president and general manager of E. L. 
Hughes & Co., of Louisville, Ky. Deceased was a 
young man of great promise, having completed a 
four year course in Northwestern Military Academy at 
Highland Park, Ill., and Lake Geneva, Wis., and having 
prepared to enter the electrical engineering business. 
He had displayed great ability, especially in wireless 
telegraphy, and had been licensed as an operator of 
the first class by the Government, which had also 
issued a license to his wireless station at home. He 
was born at Ottawa, Ill., on October 14, 1896. The 
—— occurred Wednesday, November 10, at 3 p. m., 

rom the Episcopal church at Riverside, with inter- 
ment in Forest Home Cemetery. Besides his parents 
two sisters survive him. 





RECEIPTS OF. LUMBER BY WATER. 


From November 4 to November 9, inclusive, twelve 
vessels brought 4,235,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—607,000 feet 
—was carried by the steamer H. EL. Runnels, from Boyne 
City, Mich. The next two largest cargoes—400,000 feet 
each—were carried by the steamer Maggie Marshall, 
from Nahma, Mich., and the schooner D. L. Filer, from 
Nahma, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


November 4—Str. N. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, Mich., 350,- 
000 feet. 

November 5—Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 372,000 feet. 

November 6—Str. 7. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 360,000 
feet ; Str. Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 315,000 feet; Str. 
Delta, Manistique, Mich., 350,000 feet; Str. W. J. Carter, 
Marinette, Wis., 188,000 feet. 

November 7—Str. Maggie Marshall, Nahma, Mich., 400,000 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Munising, Mich., 277,000 feet ; Sch. 
H. E. Runnels, Boyne City, Mich., 607,000 feet ; Str. Philetus 
Sawyer, Harbor Springs, Mich., 301,000 feet. 

November 9—Str. Tempest, Rapid River, Mich., 315,000 
feet; Sch. D. L. Filer, Nahma, Mich., 400,000 feet. 








BANQUETED ON ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9.—The twenty-first anniversary 
of the birthday of Ralph Oldham, son of Frank Oldham, 
of the Milne Lumber Company, and employed in the sales 
department of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, was 
celebrated by the employees of the company last Thurs- 
day, November 4. 

The celebration was in the form of a dinner gotten 
up by the employees. A long table on which were all 
kinds of good things to eat was set in the large room of 
the traffic department of the company. The twenty-four 
young lady stenographers of the company made the 
salads, cakes, sandwiches, pies, ice cream and the other 
good things, and brought them down to the office in the 
morning. When the table was set they called in ‘‘ Ralph’’ 
and the other clerks and also the heads of the depart- 
ments and they all ‘‘celebrated.’’ The ‘‘spread’’ was 
given between 12:30 and 2 o’clock, the dinner time of 
the employees. 

Young Oldham has been with the Ferguson company for 
some time and is very, popular with the employees and 
clerks, as well as stenographers, and also with his 
superior. 

The only regret expressed was that General Manager 
Whitmarsh could not be present. He was down at the 
mills last week and did not reach home until the ‘‘day 
after.’’ 





CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY. 


Monroe, WIS., Nov. 9.—A. C. Dodge, one of the old- 
est lumbermen in southern Wisconsin and the oldest busi- 
ness man in Monroe and Green County, believed to have 
been longer in one line of business than any other man 
in this section of the State, celebrated his eighty-first 
birthday on November 6 with a family gathering. 

Mr. Dodge was born in Barre, Washington County, Ver- 
mont, November 6, 1834. His early years were spent on a 
farm in the Green Mountain State. In 1865 he entered 
the lumber business in Monroe and has been in this field 
continuously ever since. He declares that in his fifty 
years in business he was never compelled to lose a day. 


HYMENEAL. 


GOODENOW-HOUSE.—Miss Eleanor Holland House 
and Rufus K. Goodenow jr., both of Baltimore, Md., will 
be united in marriage November 15. Miss House is a 
daughter of William A. House, president of the United 
Railways, which controls the trolley system in Baltimore. 
Young Goodenow is the son of Rufus K. Goodenow, sr., 
president of the Canton Box Co., of Baltimore, and is as- 
sociated with his father in business. 


KRAUSNICK-McLEOD.—The engagement of Miss 
Gertrude McLeod, the second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson McLeod, and Carl Krausnick, both of St. Louis, 
Mo., was announced last Monday at a luncheon given by 
the bride-elect to a few intimate girl friends. Miss Mc- 
Leod’s father is a member of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


A deal has been closed by Col. John T. McGraw for the 
sale of his holdings in West Virginia to a syndicate of New 
Yorkers, who will take over the timber and mineral lands. 
It is said the deal involves over $4,000,000 and that Coloncl 
McGraw’s profits will be enormous. 


B. F. Durden, of the Durden Lumber & Timber Co., of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., has bought 1,000 acres near Soperton, Ga., 
known as the Gillis tract and regarded as one of the most 
desirable in that State. A large sawmill will be constructed 
on the property and a tram perfected from the mill to a 
railroad connection. 
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HARDWOODS 














Every 
Indication 
Points to a 
Car Shortage 


Should it materialize, the result 
will be higher prices in consum- 
ing markets this winter and spring. 
Foresighted lumbermen are plac- 
ing orders for prompt shipment, 
calling for maximum loading. 

Our orders for the past month 
have exceeded expectations. Still 
we have 


Ten Million Feet 


of Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Cypress and Gum 


on our Charleston yard and can make 
prompt shipment. A full house usually 
gets the money. Draw from a stock 
where you know you can fill. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
‘The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World ’’ 











Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS o 
GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 


i= Makers of 




















i , Ask for our prices on ‘ I 


2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 





We Can Ship Quick 























4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No.1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 


If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 





Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8”"& 13-16” 
Hard Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 





woo! 
too if desired. 





Send your inquiries to 





NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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REPUTATION 


The reputation of “HERCULES” 
(Red Strand) Wire Rope today is 
the result of the service it has given 
in the past. 


HERCULES” 


REG . U.S. PAT. OFF. 

RED STRAND ) P 
If we did not expect to sell Her- 
cules Wire Rope to loggers in the 


future, we could possibly afford to 
reduce its quality; but upon the 
reputation that it makes today 
largely depends its selling success in 
the future. 


The red strand in Hercules Rope is 
our guarantee of quality. It is to 


Wire Rope what the word ‘““STER- 
LING” is to silver. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope 


Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


New York 
Sait Lake City 


Denver 
San Francisco 


Chicago 








Serres researc 
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Sounds Good! 


It’s True, too. 


WHITE 

knives are 

being used by 

the largest firms in 

the country because they 

save them money. We can 
save you money, too. Try us. 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 
75 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE, Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
honors Paname-Paore GRAND PRIZE 
ese 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 43°,9%0" ‘Rcines Oa) 


tory capac y Axe 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC, 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


_ ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Southern Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been succeeded by the Birmingham Lumber 
Co., with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

ARIZONA. Willcox—The Angle & Bush Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Arizona Lumber Co: 

ARKANSAS. Barton—Deisch Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by Peter A. Deisch. 

Black Rock—The plant of the Dunckel Box Lumber Co. 
has been acquired by the N. F, Coffey & Sons Manufactur- 
ing Co., and will be used for the manufacture of cabinet 
material and all kinds of hardwood dimension stock. 

CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—The G. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co. has sold its yard to the Patten & Davies Lumber Co. « 

Garden Grove—The Roberts-Oliver Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Garden Grove Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—The Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Co. has 
closed its local office. 

COLORADO. Wray—Carl & Mitten should read the 
Carl-Mitten Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Burnett, Bell & Klappen Fur- 
niture Co. has been succeeded by the Burnett-Klappen 
Furniture Co, 

IDAHO. Amsterdam—The Salmon River Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Nibley-Channel Lumber Co., 
having headquarters at Twin Falls. 

Holiister—The Hollister Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
oo Boise-Payette Lumber Co., having headquarters at 

oise. 

Rogerson—The L. A. Bevington Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Boise. 

ILLINOIS. Belleville—The Kohl-Goedde Lumber Co. 
has closed out. 

Chicago—The Naugle Pole & Tie Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 

Freeport—Dirksen & Towslee have been succeeded by 
R. D. Dirksen. 

INDIANA. Bloomfield—The Faucett Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by the Jones-Duggar Chair Co. 

South Bend—The Issquena Land & Lumber Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

KANSAS. Emporia—The Watson-Ballweg Lumber Co. 
has dissolved. The partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween J. S. Watson and C. A. Ballweg will be continued 
by C. A. Ballweg under the name of the C. A. Ballweg 
Lumber & Coal Co. 

Hudson—The Hudson Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Aitken Lumber Co., with branch at Great Bend. 

Kiowa—The George A. Walker Manufacturing Co. is 
closing out. 

White City—The Home Lumber Co. and the A. H. Hill 
Lumber Co. have been succeeded by the J. B. Rhodes 
Lumber Co., having a branch at Council Grove. 


KENTUCKY. Adairville—Moore & Gilbert are closing 


ut. 

Irvine—The McGann-Fawke sawmill property has been 
acquired by J. F. Harris and Yancy Merritt. 

MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—Frank Wood has been suc- 
ceeded by the Washtenaw Lumber Co., with an authorized 
capital of $15,000. 

MINNESOTA. Red Wing—The Trimble Lumber Co. 
has sold its yards here to the Central Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—W. E. Lowry has withdrawn 
from Chapin & Lowry. 

MONTANA. Libby—The Libby Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $2,500,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Littleton—The B. F. Andrews Son 
Co. will remove its building, finish and general woodwork- 
ing business to White River Junction. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The John S. Loomis Co. is 
closing out. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The American Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by the Graham 
County Lumber Co. 

Plymouth—Walker & Meyers have sold out. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Fairchance—The McCormick Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the McCormick Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

Morrisville—Thomas B. Stockham & Bro. have sold 
their coal and builders’ supply business to the Morrisville 
Coal & Builders’ Supply Co., composed of Mrs. Mary New- 
man Cooper and Joseph O’Neil. Stockham brothers will 
continue in the lumber and millwork business. 

TEXAS. Chillicothe—The Morris Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Ennis—The Kelsay Lumber Co. is not in business here. 

Graford—The Graford Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Rider Lumber Co. 

Wichita Falls—The Texas Lumber Co. is out of business. 

VIRGINIA. Front Roval—Carl Stoessel & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Carl Stoessel & Sons Co., with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Bowler—Adolph Zenisek has been suc- 
ceeded by Michaeles & Baum. 

Neenah—The Menasha-Neenah Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $75,000 to $125,000. It has 
acquired the capital stock of the Wisconsin Central Lum- 
ber Co. and in the future the Wisconsin company’s busi- 
ness will be carried on under the name of the Menasha- 
Neenah Lumber Co., with head offices being moved from 
Oshkosh to Neenah. ; 

Oshkosh—The Yahr-Koeser Lumber Co. has not in- 
creased its capital stock, as was recently reported. The 
authorized capital stock remains the same as heretofore. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

MANITOBA. Sanford—The Home Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Monarch Lumber Co. 

QUEBEC. Sherbrooke—The Canadian Pulp Co. has dis- 


solved. 
INCORPORATIONS. 


va 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Wolfert-Booih Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; J. S. Wolfert, president; J, H. 
Maassen, vice president and Edwin Booth, secretary and 
treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., 208 La 
Salle Street (to do a wholesale and commission business), 
authorized capital $2,000. 

INDIANA—Evansville—Wollenberger Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $75,000: Louis Wollen- 
berger, president and treasurer; Charles W. Wittenbraker, 
vice president and Emil C. Grewe, secretary. The com- 
pany will take over the plant of the bankrupt New Cabi- 
net Co. 

La Fayette—Fletemeyer Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $15,000. f 

Peru—Peru Chair Works has incorporated, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Better Homes Co. (Inc.). 
(to engage in the building business). authorized capital 
$80,000; D. L. Sullivan, S. E. Brown and E, W. Callahan. 


Boston—Deerfield Pulp Co., authorized caiptal 2100 000: 
M. Dodd, jr., Stafford F. Johnson and Daniel J. Lyme, 
Lawrence—Holland Construction Co., authorized capita, 
$5,000; Philip Holland, Luke Devaney and J. T. Ki Course, 
_ MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—Washtenaw Lumber (o, ha 
incorporated. : — 
Bay City—Island Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,009 
Bay City—Kelton-Aurand Manufacturing Co. (to many: 
facture high class furniture), authorized capital $50,099. 
Frank P. S. Kelton, Earl Kelton, Ferdinand Kelton. H. p’ 
Aurand and G. W. Brown. Bei 
Skanee—N. M. DeHaas & Co., authorized capital $40,000 


MISSISSIPPI, Gulfport—Lumber Exporters’ Line 
authorized capital $100,000; Harry Piaggio, president! 
George D, Burgess, vice president; W. T. Stewart, J, W. 
Summerville and A. L., Staples. ‘ 

NEW JERSEY. East Orange—S. & C. A. Lindsley 
(Inc.), (to deal in logs, ties, lumber, etc. thorized 
$50,000 g: ), authorized 

NEW YORK. _Albany—Adirondack Wood Products Cor. 
poration, authorized capital $50,000; Carl L. Fry, Ezra kK 
Segvine and W. T. Hanson. ; i 

New York (Manhattan)—Atlantic & Gulf Lumber ( 
(Inc.), (to deal in logs, ties, lumber, etc.), authorized 
capital $25,000; J. R. Truesdale, K. F. Clark and J. # 
O’Connell, 

New York—Larson-Pfell Manufacturing Co. (to manu- 
$360 GOD sash and door millwork), authorized capita) 

Silver Springs—Lucas-Tuttle Manufacturing Co. (t 
manufacture wooden boxes, novelties, etc.), authorized 
capital $25,000; P. C. Lucas, E. K. Lucas and T. E. Tuttle, 


_ OHIO. Cincinnati—Cincinnati Purchasing Co. (to deal 
in all kinds of building materials), authorized caiptal $50, 
000; Leland C. Evans, M. C. Bollenberg, T. M. Craven, M. 
C. Rrarndebure and C. F. Mayer. 

Cleveland—Wearwell Chair & Rocker Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Cameron-Taylor Lumber Co., au. 
thorized capital $65,000; J. E. Cameron, C. A. Taylor ani 
G. T. Hogg. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Cross Bros. Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

Scranton—Judge Lumber Co., authorized capital $5,000, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Chester Machine & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $30,000; C. D._ Crosby, 
president and treasurer; D. P. Crosby, vice president ani 
A. Woods, secretary. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Aberdeen—Dakota Sash & Door 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; J. R. Arthur McGregory, 
Helen McGregory and Frank J. Wyth. 


TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Witt Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; J. P. Witt, H. D. Blanc, E. F. Witt, jr. A 
C. Grimm and Kar] E. Steinmetz. 

MeMinnville—Viola Lumber & Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $2,500. 

_ TEXAS. Mineola—Mineola Building & Loan Associ 
tion, authorized capital $200,000; J. W. Smart, E. A. Than 
and W. N. Jones. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Good-Hopkins Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated by Orrin S. Good and William 
P. Hopkins with an authorized capital stock of $80,000. 
The company will conduct a general lumber brokerage 
business. 

WISCONSIN. Bowler—Bowler Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; W. O. Baum, Otto Baum and P. A 


Michaelis. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Barnet Manufat- 
turing Co. (Ltd.), (to. manufacture lumber and deal in 
timber etc.), authorized capital $20,000. 


wn 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Leslie—The Barnett & Cooper Head- 
ing Co. has been organized to manufacture heading. 
The entire output for the next six months has beet 
sold to the Williams Cocperage Co. A. L. Barnett 
and Thomas Cooper ferm the company. 


CALIFORNIA. Berkeley—William B. Heywood has 
opened a yard here. 

Glendale—Charles W. Kent & Son are not opening 4 
lumber yard here. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—D, W. Travis has entered the 
lumber brokerage business. . 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—W. W. Rushton recently begat 
the wholesale lumber business, 

Savannah—Edward F. Barrows has entered the whole 
sale and commission lumber business. 


IDAHO. Berger—The Boise-Payette Lumber Co. Ie 
cently began the retail business, having headquarters at 
Boise. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—G. W. Everts has orgal- 
ized the G. W. Everts Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—A. L. Robarge has organized the Northern 
Hardwood Lumber Co., with offices in the Plymouth Build- 
ing. 

MISSOURI. Jefferson City—The Capital City Planing 
Mills recently began the contracting and planing ™! 
business. 

St. Louis—The E. T. Chapin Co., 2008 Railway Exchangé, 
recently began wholesaling cedar posts, poles and piliné 
with headquarters at Spokane, Wash. 

MONTANA. Corvallis—Baird & Harper recently bega! 
en lumber business, having headquarters at Mis- 
soula. 

NEW YORK. New York—The M. R. Flooring ©o., Ridet 
Avenue and One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Street, tT 
cently began manufacturing hardwood flooring. __ J 

New York City—Benjamin Rybakoff, 229 East ‘Twenty 
second street, recently began manufacturing office am 
store fixtures. : 

OHIO. Columbug—A, T. Wilson recently began the 
wholesale and commission lumber business. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Hazelton—The National Mos# 
Flooring Co. will establish offices here. pos 
Philadelphia—E. S. Carver & Son have opened a 
factory at 914 West Moreland Street. an 
Philadelphia—The Paxton Lumber Co. recent\y pee 
wholesaling hardwood lumber, having headquarters 
Brostol, Tenn. . 
TEXAS. Decatur—C. D. Shamberger recently bo om 
the retail lumber business, having headquarters «‘ Wi¢ 
Falls. 
Keller—The L. C. Malone Lumber Co. has e! ered 
retail business here, having headquarters at Fo't 
Peacock—The Peacock Lumber Co. recently began 
retail lumber business. C0 
UTAH. Salt Lake City—The Douglas Fir Lumber 7 
recently began wholesaling fir lumber, having headqua 
at Portland, Ore. 
VIRGINIA. Fredericksburg—William M. Lloyd Co. 


of 
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Philadelphia, Pa., has opened a yard here and will carry 
from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet_ of shortleaf pine in stock. 
\Woodson—The Blue Ridge Co. is opening a large lumber 
yard, 
WISCONSIN. Suring—The Abrams Lumber Co., of 
Green Bay, is establishing a retail yard here and will carry 
a full line of building material. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QUEBEC. Como—Hodgson Bros. recently began the 

lumber business, composed of G. C., Charles and Frank 
igson. 

Skane tebert Westgate & Son recently entered the 
lumber business. ; 

Montreal—The General Export Co. has been organized 
py ©. D, Howe, L. G. Corbeau and W. H. Cote. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Shell Brook—The Sturgeon Lake 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has opened a yard here, having head- 
quarters at Prince Albert. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Fayetteville—The W. R. Shankland 
of Lincoln, Neb., is considering estab- 








ARKANSAS. 
Planing Mill Co., 


lishing a hardwood flooring and panel plant to cost 
about $75,000. 

GEORGIA. Thomasville—A. T. Snodgrass and asso- 
ciates will build a mill to manufacture slack barrel 
headings. 

INDIANA. Madison—Thomas Graham & Co. have 
completed their spoke factory, which is electrically 
equipped, and will operate again in a few days. The old 


factory was destroyed by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Morgan City—The Waddell-Jones Co, 
has acquired a large tract of land adjoining its mill 
property and will erect a large box factory. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—W. D. Fox & Son have begun 
the construction of a small woodworking plant to be 
operated in connection with their lumber yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Marks—J, M. Phelps will rebuild stave 
plant lately noted burned. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—John V. Kerber will erect a 
building 27 by 70 feet, at a cost of $5,000, to manufac- 
ture wagon and automobile repairs. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Hyde Park Lumber Co. will 
spend about $10,000 in enlarging its facilities. Plans are 
now being prepared for enlarging the warehouse with an 
addition of 50 by 80 feet. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Donora—The Maston-Gass Lumber 
Co. will erect sheds and other buildings for the storing 
of materials and to care for its increasing business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Drake—The Pee Dee _ River 
Veneer Co., recently incorporated, is constructing a 
building to cost $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Montague Manufacturing 
Co. has acquired additional site and will enlarge its plant. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Ramey Lumber Co., of 
Nezperce, Idaho, has commenced the construction of a 
building on the site of the former plant, which was 
destroyed by fire some time ago. The. building will be 
used for offices and storage rooms for the company. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Elko—The Flagstone Lumber 
Co. is erecting a mill. q 
NicomeklI—R. B. McLean is erecting a sawmill. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Nelson—Fraser (Ltd.), of Fred- 
erickton, will erect a mill. 

ONTARIO, Pembroke—The Hardwood _ Specialties 
eet). will erect a plant to replace one recently destroyed 
y fire. 

QUEBEC, Pont Viau—D. Joron has established a sash 
and door factory. 


CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA, Evansville—November 6 the planing miil 
of the International Steel & Iron Construction Co. was 
destroyed by fire. Considerable lumber and woodwork 
was also burned, The fire originated in lumber piles near 
the mill, following an explosion. The loss is estimated 
at $50,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—Hiram Blair’s sawmill, near 
here, burned last week; loss $6,000. 

LOUISIANA. Moberly—The plant of the Cummings- 
Moberly Cypress Co. has not been destroyed by fire, as 
Was recently reported. The company advises that it has 





never had a fire. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Beverly—November 6 the Frost 
Box Co. was visited by fire, which caused a loss of $3,000. 


MICHIGAN. Menominee—November 2 the Menominee 
Iver Shingle Co. suffered the loss by fire of its saw 
shingle mill, barns, blacksmith-shop, also 400,000 feet 
of lumber, 2,500,000 shingles, with a quantity of posts, 

es and ties. The loss is estimated at $30,000, which is 
partly covered by insurance. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—November 6 the Hick- 
ory Manufacturing Co.’s plant was visited by fire, causing 
a loss amounting to $100,000. The company manufactures 
high <rade mantels, doors, building material, specializing 
in hardwood interior fittings etc. The plant will be re- 
pair.’ as soon as possible. 

OF!0. Bellaire—October 29 the box factory and lum- 
ber yards of the DuBois & McCoy Lumber Co. were 
Visite. by fire, causing a loss estimated at $45,000, which 
IS pavily covered by insurance. 

Hilisboro—The lumber shed and contents of the Hills- 


boro Lumber Co. (Li Banks, proprietor), burned 
— r 31, causing a loss estimated from $7,500 to $8,500, 


4 _is mostly covered by insurance. 
— ‘lusky—The plant of the Sandusky Sash, Door & 


1 ‘r Co. was visited by fire this week, which caused a 
OSs -f $500. 

TEXAS. Jarrell—The sawmill of Spencer & Durham 
Was .cstroyed by fire November 3; loss $8,000, with in- 
Sura'ce of $5,000. 

Po aska—The West Lumber Co.’s sawmill was _ de- 
sro) | by fire last week; loss $200,000, which is fully 
ove: d by insurance. The mill will be replaced at once. 

a VI"SINIA,. Dendron—November 2_ fire completely 
Pn ved the box plant of the Surry Lumber Co. The 


x ‘der of the plant was not damaged. 
No: “olk—The lumber mill and box plant of Charles W. 


ake ‘as destroyed by fire November 3, also some lumber 

$10 _yard. The loss is estimated at about $8,000, with 
i insurance, : 

‘ian \ceton—The mill of the Norva_ Cooperage Co. was 


$8 On ed by fire November 4. The loss is estimated at 


which is covered ‘by insurance. It was owned by 


the --rmers’ Manufacturing Co., of Norfolk, and will be 
Tebui!; shortly, 

tay, “HINGTON. Entiat—The sawmill plant and box 
Wesiroy owned by George H. Gray & Son (Inc.), was 

Stsoved by fire recently, loss $60,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

grilva, SCOTIA. Milton—The mill of the MacLeod Pulp 
ee ance Co. (Ltd.) was destroyed by fire November 1; 


“50,000. 
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n regard to the Multigraph and it's uses. 
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“Better Than Five Salesmen” 


ERE’S a lumber concern that isn’t backward 

about their enthusiasm for the Multigraph. 

They’ve proved its value for themselves — that’s 
why they know. 


Good sales letters and well-printed price lists help 
to sell lumber. You know that as well as we do. 
Why not put these forces to work for you in the 
most economical way? 


We can tell you any number of instances in 
which lumbermen have built up their volume of 
sales and reduced the cost per sale by using the 
proper methods. But we want you to see for your- 
self what others have done and how they’ ve done it. 


Send us the coupon and we'll prepare for you a 
portfolio of convincing experiences that show the 
very ways in which lumber sales have been in- 
creased. This book is absolutely free. Write today. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., 


1818 E. 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio. 


We have your circular letter of the 7th, 
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However, the results we heve stteined we 
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class salesmen and the Multigreph, we would take the 
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MULTIGRAPH 
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Prevcr yr) 


A letter from John B. Ransom & 
Co. of Nashville, Tenn. that shows 
how indispensable their Multi- 
graph has become as a sales pro- 
ducer and a money saver. 
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No lumberman 
can well afford 
to be without 


the practical 
knowledge in 
this portfolio. 


Ittellsthemeth- 
ods by which 
othershavesuc- 
ceeded and re- 
produces their 
letters and business fotms, We'll pre- 
pare your book if you’ll send us the 
coupon, You are placed under no ob- 
ligation, It is free. 
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The American Multigraph Sales Co., 
1818 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please prepare for me your lumber portfolio. 
It is understood that its acceptance obligates 


me in no way. 


Name 








A Complete Mill 
For Retail Yard Use. 


If you expect to.hold trade at home, you 
must equip your yard with a planing mill 
so that you can cut building costs by de- 
livering lumber to the job ready for use. 
Buy an 


Eveready 
able Saw Rig 


able 


It gives you all the advantages of the big planing 
mill at but a fraction of the cost. Being portable 
it can be moved around your yard to the material 
you desire to work— which is an advantage over 
the big mill in that it saves carting lumber back 
and forth. Truly the biggest little money maker 
you can put into your yard, and you will be surprised 
at the variety of work even an inexperienced yard 
hand can do on the Eveready with a few days’ 
practice, 





or 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., ( 


Ae ai a 


415 So. 
Main St. 


_— 


) OSHKOSH, WIS., U. S. A. 





Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 
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§ method of 
sawing 


Tyree Rodes 
Tapered Logs 


























The Right Way 






The Wrong Way 
I can show your Sawyer how te cut all boards from a 
tapered log with parallel edges, which he now cuts from 
the side of the log with more taper than the log has. 
A 16 ft. tapered Log, cut by the Rodes’ method will 
gain the following in shorter boards 4 to 14 ft. long and 








raise the grade 25%. 
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Patented July 13th, 1915. I wish to sell State rights and 
mill rights. I also demonstrate to mills in person. 


TYREE RODES, New Orleans, La., Gen. Delivery. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

, If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Ocer $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 











sa 
CA LITTLE HIGHER UP 


in the estimation of your prospective customer, is what you gain 
by sending in a perfectly smootn edged 

Peerless Book-Form Business Card 
How you can detach a card bound in book form and have no 
possible indication of its having been detached may possess 


some elements of mystery to you, but our patented process 
makes it possible and perfect. 








Send for Sample Tab and see for yourself Our 

. smart 
There is card 
tke it in case 






STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


&.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AcENT IcCASO 





The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers Plate Printers Die Embossers 








‘noi -63 East Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of. practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


OBITUARY 











(Concluded from Page 41.) 


In 1876 Mr. Mitchell married Miss Ella Yost, of 
Hillsdale, who survives him. He leaves a son, Charles 
T. Mitchell, president of the Michigan Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, who has been closely associated 
with his father in a business capacity; a daughter, Mrs. 
James B. Barry, of Lansing, Mich., and a sister, Mrs. 
W. H. Sawyer, the wife of a physician of Hillsdale, 
Mich., all of whom were at Mr. Mitchell’s bedside dur- 
ing the last few days of his sickness. 

An estimate of Mr. Mitchell given in an issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fifteen years ago would serve 
fairly to characterize him to the days of his last ill: 
ness. It read as follows: 

Personally, W. W. Mitchell is a square shouldered man of 
rather boyish but robust appearance who always has a cordial 
grasp of the hand alike for his wealthiest business acquaint- 
ance or one of his men from the woods who handles ax and 
saw. The dominant impression a stranger receives on meet- 
ing Mr. Mitchell is his absolute friendliness, the good natured 
twinkle in his brown eyes and the charming frankness of his 
manner. Mr. Mitchell is a very unassuming man, modest to 
that degree that in’spite of his universal popularity he has 
never permitted himself to accept political preferment. He 
is very willing to assist his friends with his influence to com- 
pass their political desires but for himself he prefers to 
devote his time and talents to his business and to the happiness 
and comfort of his family and friends. 

Contrary to the custom of many successful Michigan lum- 
bermen, Mr. Mitchell has not abandoned the lumber town 
where he made his fortune to make his home in one of the 
larger cities. He has devoted much of his time, energy and 
money in helping to build up a modern and model city of 
comfortable homes at Cadillac. Most nobly he has succeeded, 
as the city for which he is sponsor is one of the most home- 
like and comfortable places of residence in Michigan, a State 
famous for cities of beautiful homes. 

Mr. Mitchell was a public spirited citizen in the most 
practical ways and was ever among the foremost in 
efforts to aid in the building up of Cadillae and was 
extremely loyal to its interests. He will be greatly 
missed by his friends everywhere. His kind, genial man- 
ner and his broad conception of human life made his 
influence felt wherever he was known. General sorrow 
and sympathy are expressed here on all sides, the flags 
on the public buildings of the city being shown at half 
mast. Mr. Mitchell had a very large circle of friends 
throughout Michigan and beyond, who will be sincerely 
grieved to learn of his death. The funeral will be held 
from the family residence in Cadillac Wednesday, No- 
vember 10, at 2:30 p. m. Interment will be in Maple 
Hill cemetery. 





JAMES A. WILKINSON.—The hardwood lumber trade 
in Tennessee and Virginia lost one of its best known 
figures in the death of James A. Wilkinson, who passed 
away suddenly at Pulaski, Va., September 15, where he 
had stopped on his return from a visit to his trade in 
the East. 

Mr. Wilkinson was 52 years old and for thirty vears 
had been one of the best known hardwood manufacturers, 





THE LATE JAMES A. WILKINSON. 


wholesalers and exporters in his section of the South. 
He had a wide acquaintance in the lumber trade of this 
country and Europe, having made several business trips 
abroad. News of his death came as a shock to his friends 
in Bristol and to those in the trade in this country and 
abroad. As attesting the high esteem in which he was 
held his family has received scores of letters and mes- 
sages of condolence from the trade in America and 
Europe. 

Mr. Wilkinson was a native of Wythe County, Virginia, 
and a typical example of the self-made man. With scant 
educational advantages and with only energy and ability 
as his assets, he entered the lumber business at Meadow 
View, Va., about thirty years ago. For years he sold 
largely to the domestic trade but in 1900 he began export- 
ing on a large scale. In 1903 he moved to Bristol and 
established a large lumber plant, at the same time buy- 
ing one of the most palatial homes in Bristol, which is 
still occupied by his family. He did a large business, 
but in 1906, while abroad, a fire destroyed his entire 
plant and an enormous quantity of high grade hardwood 
lumber. The news of the complete destruction of the 
plant was cabled to Mr, Wilkinson at Glasgow. On his 
way back, while a passenger on the steamer, and with- 
out the assistance of an architect, Mr. Wilkinson drew 
plans for a much larger and more modern plant. When 
he arrived in Bristol he immediately bought a new site. 
which he had in view when drawing the plans, and 
within a short time work had been begun upon it. The 
new plant was one of the largest and most modern in 
that section. 

Mr. Wilkinson knew every branch of the lumber busi- 
ness and was considered one of the best judges of stand- 








ing timber in the South. At one time he was operating 
about twenty circular mills in Virginia, Kentucky ang 
Tennessee, in addition to a band mill and a planing rmijjj 
in Bristol. At the Jamestown exposition his exhibit of 
hardwood lumber won the gold medal. His brands were 
well known in the European trade and had a great 
demand, 

He was vice president of the American Wagon (Oak 
Plank Exporters’ Association and in 1910, accompanied 
by H. M. Dickson, of Norfolk, John L. Alcock, of Batlti- 
more, and W. H. Russe, of Memphis, he went to Europe, 
the four constituting a committee empowered to frame 
new specifications for wagon oak plank. Mr. Wilkinson 
took an active interest in the work and was given credit 
for much of the success of the expedition. The com- 
mission rendered a valuable service, which was generaily 
acknowledged in the hardwood trade. ji 

Mr. Wilkinson was a man of great strength of char- 
acter, who liked to plan and execute on a large scale, 
He was intensely devoted to his family. His home life 
was beautiful and throughout his long career as a 
lumberman he had the sympathy and intelligent codpera- 
tion of a faithful wife, who survives. Two children sur- 
vive the union—Ellis H. Wilkinson and Miss Blanche 
Wilkinson.. He will be succeeded in his business by the 
son, who had been intimately associated with him in 
business for several years. Although during the last 
few years of his life Mr. Wilkinson’s health was im- 
paired, he did not slacken in his work and had the same 
activity that characterized his younger manhood and 
made him a force in the lumber trade. He was generally 
recognized as a man of great natural ability. Entering 
the lumber business without capital and without the 
advantages of scientific or business training, his ability 
for handling men was remarkable. His policy toward his 
employees was one that always won their respect and 
loyalty. This was one of the keynotes of the success 
that came to his efforts. He surrounded himself with 
men of character and ability and trusted them implicitly. 
Seldom if ever was his confidence betrayed. He always 
believed in a liberal wage scale and saw that his em- 
ployees shared in equitable measure the success that 
came to his business. Although suffering from a malady 
that proved fatal and that all the time was gradually 
sapping his strength, he continued active until the end. 
He was a man of simple Christian faith and character, a 
member of the State Street Methodist Church, South, of 
Bristol, and was always a very liberal contributor to all 
of the causes of the church. He took an active interest 
in every movement where good government or _ higher 
morals were an issue. The funeral was held in Bristol. 





FRANK HUCKINS.—Members of the lumber trade 
throughout the East and South, where Frank Huckins had 
achieved success and prominence, were shocked by the 
news of his death in his home at Brookline, Mass. He 
was treasurer of the P. S. Huckins Co., of Boston, whole- 
sale dealer in southern pine. Mr. Huckins was born in 
Dorchester, Mass., in 1858. He entered the lumber busi- 
ness with his father, who founded the P. S. Huckins Co. 
in 1854. He was one of the influential business men of 
Boston and his advice was valued in many other activities 
besides the lumber industry. He was also treasurer of the 
Central Square Wharf Co. Among the clubs and associa- 
tions with which he had an active connection were the 
Eeonomiec and Exchange clubs, the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, the Boston Athletic Association and the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. He was a former 
commander of the latter organization, one of the famous 
and unique semi-military organizations of the country. 
He is survived by his widow and two sons, Frank P. 
Huckins, president of the P.. S. Huckins Co., Stuart 
Huckins and a daughter, Marian. 





MARTIN RICH.—A pioneer Ontonagon (Mich.) lumber- 
man, Martin Rich, died in Horicon, Wis., October 28, at 
the age of 74. Mr. Rich formerly was a member of the 
firm Rich Bros., owners: of a sawmill at Ontonagon, 
which later became the property of the Diamond Match 
Co. He moved to Horicon in 1888, when he disposed of 
his interests to the match company. Up to that time 
he had been for many years one of the most prominent 
and influential citizens of Ontonagon. He was an Odd 
Fellow and up to the time of his death the oldest mem- 
ber of that order in Wisconsin. He is survived by his 
widow and a daughter, Mrs. Guy Lee. whose husband is 
editor and owner of the Tomahawk (Wis.) Leader. 





WILLIAM L. CRAIG.—A member of the Wisconsin 
Lumber & Coal Company at East Chicago, Ind., W. L. 
Craig, of Hammond, Ind., dropped dead from heart 
disease November 5, shortly after entering the offices 
and cheerily greeting his office men. He was 52 years 
old and was one of the leading lumber dealers of the 
country. 





JOSEPH BOSKEN.—The Cincinnati (Ohio) lumber trade 
lost one of its most useful members in the death of Joseph 
Bosken, November 8, at the home of his sister, Mrs. George 
Deddens. Mr. Bosken has been ill for almost a year. He 
was associated with his brother, Ferdinand Bosken, in the 
Cincinnati Hardwood Lumber Co. and the Ohio Veneer Co. 
Both concerns are largely interested in the importation of 
mahogany and the manufacture of veneers. Mr. Bosken 
was 43 years old. 





WILLIAM LAGEMAN.—Following about two years of 
suffering from illness, William Lageman, treasurer of 
Henry Schmit & Co., of Cincinnati. died November 9. 
He was 67 years old and before his illness was one of the 
most active men in the trade. He leaves a widow and 
two daughters, 





MRS. JANE MACKAY.—Wife of Donald Mackay, presl- 
dent of the North Pacific Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Jane Mackay, and mother of W. B. Mackay, manager 
of the same company, died in Portland, November 6, aged 
63. Shortly after their marriage in Hamilton, Ont., in 
1871, Mr. and Mrs. Mackay went to Portland. 





RANDALL S. STEPHENS.—A well known lumberman 
of Texas, Randall S. Stephens, 66 years old, died at his 
home in Houston November 9. Until two years ago he 
was purchasing agent for the Southern Pacific Railway 
Co, and because of failing health retired from_service — 
a pension. He was a member of Hoo-Hoo, Woodmen 0 
the World, Masons and Elks. 





NEEDHAM BRYAN THOMPSON.—Son_of_ the late 
Samuel A. Thompson, Needham Bryan, of El Paso, Tex+ 
died in that city October 30, aged 24 years. Young Thomp- 
son was a brother of Samuel A. Thompson, jr. of Chicaso, 
and of L. Lamar Thompson and Mrs. E. Lee Hawes, 0 
New Orleans. Interment was at El Paso. 





PETER POTH.—Vice president of the Celery City ue 
ber Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., Peter Poth, died October 30. 
Mr. Poth was a man of sterling qualities and was high y 
respected by a wide circle of business and social a: 
quaintances. He is survived by Mrs, Poth and eight chl 
dren. ; 

Cc. S. PROCTOR.—Proprietor of the Proctor Lumber 
Co. and mayor of Hazen, Ark., C. S. Proctor, died at bar 
home in that city November 5, from the effects 0 : 
stroke of paralysis. He had been a resident of aap 
for eighteen years and for twelve years had been engas 
in the retail lumber business. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


The Chicago yards are doing a fairly satisfactory 
business, both wholesale and retail. The wholesale 
trade is showing a more healthy condition than for 
some time. The inquiries received from the country 
retailer are more numerous, although the average dealer 
is not buying in large quantities. They are still ad- 
hering to the pretty general policy of buying for imme- 
diate needs only, consequently individual orders are 
not heavy. The local building situation is heavy and 
calls for large quantities of lumber. Building opera- 
tions already under way and contemplated are most 
gratifying. f f 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
November 6 aggregated 60,025,000 feet, against 39,- 
882,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to November 6, 1915, amounted 
to 1,916,680,000 feet, a decrease of 15,513,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended November 6 were 
23,505,000 feet, an increase of 7,483,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914. Total ship- 
ments from January 1 to November 6, 1915, were 931,- 
099,000 feet, 36,176,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1914. Shingle 
receipts for the week show an increase of 1,187,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to November 6, 1915, 
were less by 9,980,000 than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week decreased 256,000: as compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 
to November 6, 1915, were 75,760,000 more than in the 
corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 6. 











umber. ee. 
Bi \slelgucsere wsclelaious ere serave eteieieis 60,025,000 ,704, 
i914 NPE Cee Fine ae ee re 39,882,000 93517,000 
Increase ..... etata gt oeaca rarer Feces : 1,187,000 
EIP’ RY 1 TO NOVEMBER 6. 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUA Soll ng iain. 
| | pile Gays wlio ye a ata stares 1,916,680,000 421,464,000 
YT eens a - 1,932,193,000 431,444,000 
DGGEGRMO in csicccic cc ccees 15,513,000 9,980,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 6 ; 

Lumber. Shingles. 
ADAH: o.6bs feeoke eee te 23,505,000 6,020,000 
SEE, 625205500605 Sv Ke 68S 16,022,000 6,279,000 
PR CR RINE 6c ccjaicin coker c. scx acc 7,488,000 ....- Dee 
DOORN O a coe ois occas sie miels | ecoreee ae 256,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 6. 

Lumber. - Shingles. 
OG: cccadndnaxeckecndeceauw 931,099,000 313,610,000 
RS sloth arava oiansserats ota tore etedel ace 894.923,000 237,855,000 
MUOPRAHO) sie scien ssn a eae ss 36,176,000 75,760,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. vi 

Week ended November 6, 1915..........0--+- 4,017,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended November 10 were: 





CLass— No. . Value._ 
MOOR SUOOO 6 oc wie 0100.03 sin sus nese 0s o's 10 $ 5,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 87 228,800 

5,000 and under DONO. csc sie ee 0s 60 388,200 

10,000 and under UD 5s one sb 3) 516. 55 828,300 

25,000 and under 50,000........... 29 955,500 

50,000 ane a, i vs pear a se 9 617,000 

. C. Kritenstine, 3-story apartmen 
. DUIIGII ce.si015;618 0 aentaere ie ae pees cE 200,000 
i. M. Bertha, 3-story apartmen uild- 

ine cc: Srehoenioreteenes 1 175,000 
G. H. Gottschalk Co., four 3-story apart- 
pew Poy om SE eae 1 123,000 
chicago Title & Trust Co., 7-story ware- 

Sonne ee ae a errr prey 1 120,000 
Fred Becklenberg, 3-stor apartmen 

DUQUE 6:5, 2:siei8.0-0'0 ee wed rr ee uf 120,000 
C. W. White, 3-story apartment building. + 120,000 

ER GNGHN ig alu-a Veneta vet ccorshesel ane, 6 cetera 256 $ 3,861,050 
Average valuation for week...... Pewee oananen 15,082 
Totals previous week.......... Br alopate oo w2h0 2,389,800 
Average valuation previous week....... suetece 11,380 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 194 1,614,300 
Totals January 1 to November 10, 1915. 6,8 82,121,627 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 7,51 73,577,460 
Totals corresponding period 1913...... - 9,564 78,687,050 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,688 78,501,525 
Totals corresponding period 1911...... . 8,051 99,355,438 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,988 »845,950 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,448 78,660,764 
Te ‘als corresponding period 1908....... 8,904 57,795,740 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,324 57,270,570 


_ ‘ollowing is given a comparative statement of build- 
m. permits for October, 1915 and 1914: 


No. Feet. 
October, Oss). 2... cc assc po i 34,706 
October, 1914 ... 23,434 


NORTHERN PINE. 


“hicago.—Demand_ has been a little more active and 
Pitces are firm all through the list. Country retail yards 
in the north are taking a fair run of orders and the mill- 
woik trade is calling for pine steadily. There is a heavy 
cal! for pattern stock, which is bringing gooc: prices. The 
lower grades are also moving actively. 


Cost. 
$12,479,250 
6,774,200 


Minneapolis, Minn.—While country yard demand is slow 
an’ is not expected to show much activity during the 
next two months, the situation on the whole shows im- 
picvement. Factory demand is stronger, and the effect 
ot southern yellow pine strength is shown in the opening 
of a wider market. City trade is still active. 


‘ew York.—Market conditions continue to show im- 
provement. Prices are a little higher all along the line 
and some stocks are actually beginning to become scarce. 
Factory buyers are reported in the market to a larger 


extent, and retailers are sufficiently impressed by the 
outlook to get into the market more actively than they 
have been for some time. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for white pine is fair, with an 
improvement shown in the call for the upper grades. 
The market holds firm for such stock, as the quantity 
available is not heavy. There is plenty of building lum- 
ber to be had and the demand is not at all brisk, owing 
to the tendency to substitute other woods to a large ex- 
tent. Lower grades hold very firm and much of such 
stock is being used. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—While last month was the 
best of the season in the amount of business transacted, 
dealers say that they are not catering to the demand that 
manifested itself a week ago. New building is beginning 
to subside a little but trade is active through demand 
from factories. Indications are that most of the yards 
will go into winter quarters with normal supplies, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good white pine is becoming more 
active, but its price position is unchanged. Low grades 
are getting more active. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the market retains its full 
strength. The weather is favorable for late building oper- 
ations and demand for frames is sufficient to keep busy 
the mills now in operation. The production of eastern 
spruce is now light and will be lighter from now on. Pre- 
dictions of a firm market at $25 base before the end of 
November have been made this week by good authorities. 
There has been some improvement lately in the call for 
random spruce and the tendency to add to prices is quite 
general. No one this week will even consider a bid of 
less than $22.50 for 2x8 and most manufacturers want $23. 
The offerings of this width are light. For 2x4, $21 is bot- 
tom, and more than a few wholesale houses are quoting 
$22. For other random sizes the range is: 2x3, $20; 2x6, 
$20; 2x7, $20; 2x10, $23.50 to $24; 2x12, $24 to $24.50. The 
market for spruce boards also is improving. 








New York.—Prices hold well and with the difficulty of 
getting prompt shipment comes a hint that prices are 
due for another slight advance. Yards are filling out 
their assortments slowly and the building situation has 
not improved to an extent warranting much increased 
buying on the part of the yards, but the heavy export 
orders are now showing their effect on prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand continues strong and 
supplies are far from equal to the demand. Clear spruce 
is in excessive demand for use in the manufacture of 
aeroplane frames and producers are getting twice as 
much for this wood as was paid two months ago. Con- 
sumption of 4x5 and 4x6 shrapnel snooks has been so 
extensive that prices are soaring, the supply being scarce. 











Woodworking 


F or Sale Plant. 


Located at Lord and Seneca Sts. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This plant has been in continuous operation for many 
years on a variety of wood products. Only by reason 
of the standardization of product and increase in ca- 
pacity of other plants owned by this Company is it no 
longer required and is therefore offered for sale. It is 
fully equipped for general woodworking, cabinet mak- 
ing, finishing, ete. 

EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF: 
steam power plant, shafting, pulleys, machinery, gen- 
erator equipment for power and lighting, all piping, 
motors, machinery for sawing, turning, machining, 
gluing, sanding, jointing and finishing wood, saws, dust 
coilector system, belting for complete operation of all 
equipment, yard and dry kiln trucks, tools, etc. 


DESCRIPTION OF BUILDINGS: 


One story brick building used as Boiler House. 

One story brick building 31’ 2” x 48’ used as 
Engine Room. 

a story brick building 72’ x 225’ 6” used as 

it, 

One story frame building 36’ 6” x 37’ 6” used 
as Planing Room. 

Four story brick building 72’ 7” x 148’ used as 
Factory. 


Two poe! frame building 60’ 10” x 236’ with 
9’ 6” x 47’ 6” wing used as Main Office Building 
and Storage. 


One and fart two story frame and brick build- 
ing 74’ x 182’ 6” used as Dry Kiln and Lumber 
Curing. 

One and one-half story frame building 20’ 8” 
x 26’ 10” with 17’ x 56’ 10” shed wing used as 
Barn and Storage Shed. 

One story brick building 16’ x 25’ 3” used as 
Oil House. 

One story brick building 17’ x 23’ 5” used as 
Bending Room. 

Shed for Lumber. 

Frame Building used for Storage. 

Stable 30’ x 30’ two stories high and ware- 
house 30’ x 106’ one story high. 


The dry kiln capacity is upwards of 200,000 feet of 
lumber with additional dry storage capacity of half 
that amount and yard capacity of several million feet. 


Values estimated by The American Appraisal Co. 
































The American Seating Company, 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO. 
















Some users who N 
find the Barienger 
Braking Device a 
profitable invest- 
ment:— 

The Santa Clara Lumber Com- 
pany are operating some of the rough- ¥ 


est country in the Adirondacks and are 
now using fifteen (15) of these brakes 


on their different jobs on and around % 
Mount Seward. ee 
The Great Northern Paper e 
Company, Bangor, Maine, were - 
one of the first concerns to give these N 





brakes a trial and are now using five 
(5) of them in the state of Maine. 


The Kathadin Pulp & Paper 
Company, of Lincoln, Maine, are 
using three (3) of these brakes. 

A number of Canadian concerns are 
also using these brakes to advantage and 
we would refer the following: 

J. H. MacDonald Lumber Company, 
‘i Blind River, Ont. 
John Fenderson & Sons, Sayabec, P. Q. 
Gilles Bros., Braeside, Ontario. 
Eddy & Glynn, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


W. C. Edwards & Company, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


The length of the brake over all is 12 
feet and is 30 inches wide and the height 
over all is 30 inches. The weight is 
3,000 pounds. 


For catalog and further 
particulars, address 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Carthage, N. Y. 


tance. 








% SAVE MONEY BUILDING 4 
\, WINTER LOGGING ROADS y 


UG Instead of building those long winding roads circumscribing the 
e steep grades to your log landings, just make a short cut 4 
eS regardless of grades by adding to your equipment a If 


’ Barienger 
Braking Device 


It makes logging in mountainous 
country as safe as on the level 
and eliminates all danger of in- 
jury to men and horses. You 

not only save by having to 
build less road, but your crew 
will do more work by hav- 

ing to cover shorter dis- 
Let us show 
your howit has help- 
ed others and can {Ae 
help you. Write Gey 
us today. ¢? 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.—Brisk trade in spruce is developing. 
The market has lost all of its sluggish tone, and in some 
instances better than list prices have been put forward 
by mills. The trading has no large volume characterizing 
it but a steady demand for an even character that aggre- 
gates a good sized trade. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Favorable weather has helped to keep demand 
for cedar products alive. Retailers report a steady re- 
quest for posts and the pole trade is of fall proportions, 
the demand for shorter lengths being the most insistent. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Post trade continues good and ac- 
cording to the Minnesota State forester the tie market 
promises to be better in the spring. This has led a good 
many small operators to undertake cutting this winter. 
Pole stocks are large and the fall demand practically over, 
so as a rule operators will get out as few poles as possible 
in connection with their production, 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—_The market shows more signs of strength. 
Quarter sawed white oak is reported as being exceedingly 
scarce and plain red has been greatly reduced, with the 
result that prices are very firm on these items. Low 
grade cottonwood and gum are active, although uppers 
are not moving as well as the manufacturers would like 
to see. Ash is in good request and olferings are somewhat 
restricted. In northern hardwoods trade is steadily im- 
proving and prices are firm, with an upward tendency. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factories are not buying for ad- 
vance requirements but they are generally quite active 
and their consumptive requirements call tor a good many 
small shipments, that in the aggregate mount up heavily. 
Supplies tor northern hardwoods, particularly birch and 
mapie, are being well reduced, and strength is noted in 
southern stocks also. Oak is not offered freely and is 
firm in all items, 


Kansas City, Mo.—The last two weeks have been con- 
siderably livelier in the hardwood market. Within that 
time, according to the manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of one of the biggest of the Kansas City lumber 
manufacturers, inquiries for 12,000,000 feet of hardwood 
stock have been going the rounds and the volume of 
orders at the mills has been considerably increased. Many 
manutacturers do not look for export hardwood business, 
although considerable of it is to be had. Factory stocks 
are very low as the factory men have not cared to stock 
up any more than absolutely necessary while there was 
any uncertainty as to the effect of the war on American 
business. With bad results from that source discounted 
there will have to be more than the usual factory buying 
to put stocks up to normal. Mill stocks are pretty badly 
broken, but there still are some mills with certain items 
that they are anxious to move, the result being a wide 
range of prices. The call for oak flooring is probably the 
most active feature of the market in this immediate ter- 
ritory. Prices for select are about $2.50 stiffer than a 
month ago and the call is better. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Slight improvement is reported in the 
hardware situation, though not quite as satisfactory as 
local distributers have been expecting. Demand for 
some items on the list is more pronounced than it has 
been and prices are somewhat stronger. Buyers still 
continue rather slow in ordering except for immediate 
needs. Special items and those most in demand com- 
mand pretty good prices. Oaks continue best in de- 
mand, having a fairly good sale, and prices are strong. 
Request is also fair for gum and poplar. Demand from the 
factory trade is improving slightly and leading hardwood 
distributers expect a much better call from all classes of 
consumers soon, 


Memphis, Tenn.—Still further improvement in demand 
is reported and business is now becoming brisk. Ship- 
ments are going forward in considerable volume and even 
larger deliveries would be under way but for the fact 
that buyers and sellers are somewhat apart in their ideas 
of value. Prices are generally firmly maintained and 
most holders are trying to secure still better values be- 
cause of the improved demand and the better outlook. 
Considerable lumber is held above the market and old 
quotations have been practically withdrawn. Some of 
the big distributers and consumers have sent personal 
representatives here to look after the securing of their 
needs and the presence of the latter for the first time in a 
long while has added to the firm views of owners of lum- 
ber. The export situation shows little change. 


Louisville, Ky.—Factors favorable to improved trade 
conditions continue to develop. The increased move- 
ment of hardwoods has emphasized the shortage of many 
items, and even in staples the supply has been worked 
down to normal. Consequently from now on higher prices 
are looked for. Few contracts are entered into, as lum- 
bermen as a whole seem to be in favor of waiting until 
prices have attained their normal level before agreeing ‘to 
supply material for some months to come at current 
figures. However, a good deal of business is being booked 
for delivery in sixty to ninety days, this being the first 
time that advance orders to any extent have accumulated. 


New York.—The hardwood situation shows up better 
than it has for several weeks and wholesalers report all of 
their customers getting into the market on a more active 
basis. Plain and quartered oak are firm at higher prices 
and gum is also beginning to show more strength. Ash, 
maple and birch hold their own. Yards report heavier 
buying from the smaller consumers and repair trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has been showing improvement 
during the last four weeks, with an excellent demand for 
thick maple reported at a number of yards. Thick ash 
is also in good inquiry and prices are at a stiff figure. 
Plain oak in the better grades is firmer and some improve- 
ment in the furniture trade is reported. Some whole- 
salers say they expect to see the common grades of oak 
show a material advance. For some time the tendency 
has been toward low prices, because of large stocks, 


Boston, Mass.—A more confident feeling pervades the 
market and trading is on a broader basis. Few if any 


concessions are offered by the sellers, and current ship- 
ments from the producing districts are increasing faster 
than the steadily augmented output of the hardwood mills, 
A better inquiry for plain oak flooring is one of the in- 





teresting developments this week in the local hardwood 
market. Late calls tor fine-grained ash lumber in thick 
sizes have brought out the tact that not much thick ash 
is ottered and that those who have it also have very 
ambitious ideas about its vaiue. Maple and birch are 
moving with comparatively less effort than any other of 
the hardwoods. In the inch firsts and seconus, red birch 
is bringing $53 to $55, and sap birch 44 to $46, while maple 
is very firm at $39 to $41 if the lumber is weli manutactured 
and fully up to grade. The request for red gum is more 
satisiactory, inch firsts and seconds bringing $40 without 
trouble. ‘his grade and thickness in the other hardwoods 
is offered at the following range: plain oak, $57 to $61; 
quartered oak, $85 to $89; basswood, $43 to $45. 
Baltimore, Md.—Some gains are being recorded in 
hardwoods, but there are various spots in the market that 
have so far responded very little to the change for the 
better that is taking place throughout the country. The 
improvement is not always to be measured by the ad- 
vance in prices, for often there is no advance, a stiffening 
of the quotations being the only evidence of the better 
feeling. But many consumers of hardwoods are mani- 
festing larger requireménts and stocks are being taken 
up at a rate that holds out a prospect that the mills will 
before long find it expedient to augment their output. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Among the hardwoods there has been 
quite a movement in walnut, the demand coming more 
strongly from the furniture interests than was tne case 
some time ago. Oak, maple, cherry and chestnut are 
among the leaders mentioned in this line of activity. 
Prices continue to strengthen. There is a reported in- 
crease in the movement of red oak, but both plain and 
quartered white are in good demand. Hickory, ash and 
oak find their way to the vehicle builders in greater quan- 
tities, and there is a general cleaning up of all kinds of 
rough lumber that can be turned into crating for the 
exporters of heavy machinery and machine tools. Manu- 
facturers and dealers in veneers report much improvement 
in the demand, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Scarcity in some of the better grades 
of hardwoods is reported. There is a brisk call for oak 
and that market has responded to such influence with a 
stiff advance from the low prices of the last several weeks. 
Poplar and chestnut are also showing firmness. The calls 
for good maple seem to have stirred up new interest. Low 
grade stock is in active demand from all sections and 
prices are better than for some months. The difficulty 
appears to be in getting shipments and mills are com- 
plaining vigorously concerning car shortage. 


New Orleans, La.—The export movement is hampered 
seriously by the customary handicap of high ocean rates 
and lack of available steamer room, but some gum, oak 
and ash moves overseas notwithstanding. Interior de- 
mand is improving a little more rapidly, in respect to the 
staples. The box grades are in brisk call, as usual, and the 
price situation is healthier. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Birch is the best seller of 
hardwoods but this item is scarce and high in price, due 
to the heavy demand for gun stocks since the consumption 
of walnut was practically exhausted. Ash, maple and 
basswood are in good demand. The furniture factories are 
increasing their orders right along and the market is en- 
joying a better business than at any time this season. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is a fair movement in oak, with 
thick high grade lumber much in demand. Construction 
timbers are moving well and there is a considerable in- 
quiry for first and second quartered. Prices are un- 
changed, 





HEMLOCK, 


Chicago.—The market is firm and there is every indica- 
tion of a continued firmness during the winter, owing to 
the strength shown in southern yellow pine. Reports from 
the mills indicate that the request from retailers is steady, 
with the best prospects for an early winter demand. Prices 
are firmer. 


New York.—Quotations are higher and demand shows 
some improvement. Retailers are inquiring for stocks 
to carry them through the winter and concessions are 
now reported withdrawn, and a higher average prevails. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Pennsylvania mills are reported to 
be getting more orders at present than for some weeks 
and they are not making the concessions of a shurt time 
ago. Wholesalers say the market shows little change here, 
but demand is slightly better and an advance would not be 
surprising. Local yards are carrying a large stock as the 
result of the lake season. 


Boston, Mass.—While the movement of eastern hemlock 
is still somewhat restricted, prices are beginning to show 
greater strength. One of the leading Maine manufacturers 
of hemlock has advanced his price for clipped boards, 10-, 
12-, 14-, 16-feet, to $21 this week, which is exactly $3 
above the figure that some producers were willing to 
accept last summer. The concensus seems to be that $20 
is about the regular market price, with $1 more obtained 
without serious trouble where a mill is in a position to 
load a few thousand feet on a car with a spruce frame. 
Hemlock plank also are moving better and at more re- 
munerative prices, but dimension sizes are quiet. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock has become more active. It 
is a feature, in fact, of the week’s trading, and prices 
are much firmer. The competition from outside points 
has been lessening as the lists are withdrawn, and new 
quotations from those points show a level above that of 
the Pittsburgh trading. New inquiries for hemlock indi- 
cate that some of the mills have fallen down on ship- 
ments and buyers are being forced to go elsewhere. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The fine open weather for outside 
building operations has been favorable to the hemlock 
market, and there has been a continuance of the move- 
ment of timbers and boards for house frames and for all 
dimension stocks. Prices, however, are unchanged, al- 
though there have been intimations that some advance 
was probable. Yard supplies seem to be ample, at least 
for the trade’s needs this fall. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade continues active and 
dealers say that they will go into winter quarters with 
less stock than usual. Rail shipments have been in 
healthier proportions during the last few weeks than 





— 


previously, retailers ordering extensively. Building opor- 


ations 


in this locality are taking more hemlock t!.an 
usual, 


Prices are holding firm. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand is about up to the average, with the 
greatest activity in the upper grades. The slow items in 
this market are Nos. 1 and 2 common. Prices remain un- 
changed, 


Boston, Mass.—A little more is being done in popiar, and 
while single orders do not ordinarily run to heavy pro- 
portions there are enough of them to make a quite saiis- 
factory volume of business: Dealers do not find much 
trouble in maintaining their quotations. Demand for the 
upper poplar grades is fairly good. The best yellow poplar 
in inch stock is not offered at less than $61 if the lumber 
is really up to specifications in every way. For the ordi- 
nary run of poplar in this grade and thickness there are 
still chances to buy all the way down to $57 and even 
$56. 


Baltimore, Md.—Progress made by poplar in the domes- 
tic market is fairly well up to that scored in other woods 
generally used, though the gains made are moderate. 
Some sections do not find it easy to see decided gains, 
while in others the inquiry has become appreciably more 
active. One of the weak spots in the poplar trade is the 
exports. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been an improvement in 
the movement of the higher grades of poplar to the wood 
consuming factories. especially the carriage builders. The 
common grades are all taken up quickly by the box 
makers and crating cutters. No changes in prices are 
quoted, 


Ashland, Ky.—The poplar market is steadying down to 
a very regular market and business is reported very satis- 
factory. Heavy inroads are being made in some grades 
of stock but the supply is still in good shape for ordinary 
demands. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Deman4d for fir continues fair and many call 
it seasonable, although others state that it is below nor- 
mal. Yard buying is rather quiet, but railroad business 
and car material and construction stuff are moving. Silo 
stock is in active request and conditions are greatly im- 
proved, both as to demand and prices over that of a month 
ago. 


Seattle, Wash.—This market continues firm. Drop sid- 
ing has been advanced and is strong at $16. Flooring 
brings $17 with no indications of weakness. Dimension 
moves at about $7 off the list. Some wholesalers have 
been able to obtain cheap grades and miilmen say the 
jobbers are trying with this slightly inferior article to 
bring about a weak tendency, but it is not expected by 
the manufacturers that this. move will materially affect 
the market. The millmen are content as a rule to stock 
their yard stuff and take advantage of the expected ad- 
vances in the spring. Orders now coming in are for 
rush business, indicating low yard stocks in the buying 
centers. 


Portland, Ore.—There is a steady improvement in de- 
mand as well as prices for all classes of lumber. Fir 
shows an advance of from 50 cents to $1 a thousand and 
the volume of business from points east of here is steadily 
increasing. Spruce continues to meet with a strong de- 
mané and values are high, ranging from $45 to $70 a 
thovsand feet. Cedar is stronger. Log prices have not 
yet advanced in sympathy with lumber, but will as soon 
as the loggers feel that it can be done without harming 
the manufacturers, who for many months have been 
working on an exceedingly small margin. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The general tone of the fir lumber 
market is not unsatisfactory. Prices are rather steady 
and there is a fair volume of business. Yard stock de- 
mand is seasonably healthy. Six-inch strips are stiff and 
dimension keeps up. Boards are a little firmer. Offshore 
cargo trade is not much if any better, vessel freights con- 
tinuing high and almost prohibitive although space for 
United Kingdom parcel shipments the last few weeks was 
a little more plentiful. Fir logs are unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The fir situation is improving steadily. 
With southern yellow pine getting stronger each week the 
fir men are more and more encouraged and fir is being 
increasingly used in territory that low prices have kept 
it out of until the last few weeks. Within the last week 
fir and larch dimension have gone up on an average of 
about 50 cents a thousand. Other prices are unchanged, 
but the tone of the market is very firm and conditions have 
not been so healthy for fir in this territory for more than 
a year, wholesalers say. The principal demand at the 
yards is for dimension. The red cedar siding market 
shows a little more strength in price, but demand has 
been very light. It is being quoted at $3 and $3.50 off the 
list and the mills are not anxious for orders as their stocks 
still are very low. Spruce siding also moves very slowly, 
but no concessions are being offered to induce business. 


Boston, Mass.—Recent advances of their prices by the 
west Coast manufacturers of fir, while freight rates on 
cargoes brought here by way of the Panama Canal also 
are advancing, encourage the wholesale dealers to qu te 
firmer prices with considerable confidence. Demand is 
fairly satisfactory, being well ahead of the offerings. ‘The 
activity of industrial building construction has reduced 
the local stocks of Douglas fir dimension to extremely 
limited proportions. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The fir trade is fair for the season, but 
stocks are light in this section. Prices hold firm, both in 
fir and spruce, 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Very little change is noticed in the western 
pine situation and prices are maintained and the demand 
is of moderate proportions, 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a steady and heaithy 
demand the last week for Idaho and California white pine. 
Demand for yard stock shows strength in sympathy with 
the upward trend of the other woods, while all are fol- 
lowing to some extent the bullish tendencies of southern 
yellow pine. Number 2, 1x12, 14-foot lengths and all 
lengths of 1x12 No. 1 in California white pine are quoted 
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$1 higher by most mills. There have been several ad- 
vances of from 50 cents to $1.25 in the quotations on other 
items of white pihe. Demand from factories is a little 
pettcr, but it is not the season for very much buying from 
that source, 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for western pine is quite satis- 
factory. Not many large orders are placed but there 
are numerous mixed car purchases and quotations are 
firm and well maintained. Local stocks were maintained 
on « light basis through the summer and into the fall 
and the retail and factory buyers find it necessary to re- 
plenish generally in all grades they require. Sales were 
made this week within the following range, the tendency 
being toward the higher quotations: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 
16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$89.50 to $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8- 
inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—The market is fairly strong at prevailing 
prices for lumber, although it lacks snap. The curtail- 
ment has greatly aided in keeping prices evenly balanced. 





San Francisco, Cal.—Conditicns are practically un- 
changed in the offshore redwood market, sailing vessels 
being depended upon, principally, for making foreign 
shipments. Domestic consumption of redwood in Cali- 
fornia has improved somewhat, and mills are making regu- 
lar shipments both by water and rail. Eastern rail trade 
is in pretty good shape. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood demand has continued light, 
put it is getting close to the time of year when retailers 
begin to look around for a supply of redwood siding and 
a better demand is expected soon. Prices have been fairly 
well maintained the last week and conditions look more 
favorable than they did twenty days ago. With the 
general demand for lumber so brisk this fall it is figured 
that the retailers will not limit their supplies of siding 
quite so closely this season and prospects are considered 
good for a satisfactory redwood buiness this winter. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week in the aggregate 
totaled over twice as much as in the week previous, the 
large increase being principally in rough lumber and 
roofers. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.50 to $24.50; No. 2, 
$21.25 to $22.50; No. 3, $16 to $17; 4/4 edge box, $14 to $15; 
4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $12.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $10.50 to 
$11; 4/4 cull red heart, $7 to $7.25. Six-inch box, $14.25 to 
$15; 8-inch box, $15.50 to $17; culls, $13.50 to $14; red heart, 
$12.25 to $12.75; 10-inch box, $16 to $17; culls, $13.50 to 
$14.50; red heart, $12.50 to $13; 12-inch box, $17 to $18; 
culls, $14.75 to $15.50; red heart, $13.25 to $13.75. No. 1, 
5/4 edge, $26 to $28; No..2, $23 to $24.50; box, $14 to $14.50; 
No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $29; box, $14.25 to $14.74; No. 1, 8/4 
edge, $29 to $30; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16 to $17.25; 
box bark strips, $8.75 to $9.50. No. 1, {%-inch rift floor- 
ing, $37.50 to $38.50; No. 2, $32.50 to $33.50. No. 1, {§-inch 
flooring, $25 to $26.50; No. 2, $22.50 to $24.50; No. 3, $18.50 
to $19.50; No. 4, $12.50 to $13.50. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, 
$15.25 to $15.75; No. 2, $14 to $14.75; No. 3, $11.25 to $11.75; 
No. 4, $7.50 to $8. No. 1, y-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; 
No. 2, $15 to $16; No. 3, $12.50 to $13.75; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. 
No. 1, }3-inch partition, $25.75 to $27; No. 2, $23.75 to $25; 
No. 3, $20 to $21; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $20 to 
$21. Six-inch roofers, $15.25 to $16.50; 8-inch, $16.50 to 
$17.50; 10-inch, $16.75 to $17.75; 12-inch, $17.25 to $18.25; 
factory flooring, $18 to $19; lath, $2.80 to $3; North Carolina 
pine sizes, $16.50 to $18; 4/4 log run maple, $15.50; 4/4 log 
run gum, $13.25 to $13.75. 





New York.—The market tone has revived considerably 
and prices have responded excellently, showing added 
strength each day. Edge box has gone up from $1 to $2 a 
thousand and boards average $1 higher. Roofer orders 
are actually turned down and many a late buyer is now 
reaping the reward of tardiness. ‘The situation is nearer 
norma! than it has been for some time, and building 
schedules show renewed activity. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for shortleaf keeps steady and 
some concerns report a good improvement within the last 
few weeks. Prices are firm and advances are generally 
shown, with the greatest strength prevailing in the 
lower grades, 





Boston, Mass.—The North Carolina pine market has a 


Stronser tone this week. Retail buyers take roofers and 
rougli edge in heavier volume, and the firmer attitude of 
the nilimen in the face of this better demand is strength- 
enins gGuotations materially. Lists received within a 


few csys from some of the large manufacturers quote $22 
for S-inch roofers and $21 for 6-inch roofers, delivered at 


Bost: less commission. It has been possible for shrewd 
buyers, with a good line of credit, however, to fill their 
requirements at 50 cents to $1 less. In rough edge the 
deali' is confined to a considerable degree to transac- 


tions in mixed cars, but these orders are becoming more 


nume:ous and less difficult to secure, and prices are about 

fo Ce ts to $1 higher than they were last month. There 

1S No’ much nice 4/4 rough edge offered under $29.50, and 

Som« sellers demand even more. In partition the dealing 

: St)! quiet, with quotations on No. 1, }$x3%4-inch, barely 
ead 


Y at $28 to $29. 





Bai.imore, Md.—The North Carolina pine situation has 
unde: zone improvement, stocks being in more active de- 


Man’, and the range of prices accordingly stimulated. 

Buye s show signs of eagerness to increase their holdings, 

SO as to be prepared for possible emergencies, naturally 

Caus')g the seller to add perhaps 50 cents a thousand feet 

to his price. Some stocks have been greatly reduced and 

~ 'y suffice to meet the current wants, while others are 
Ing 


drawn upon to an extent which promises to stiffen 
the iarket before long. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Ch'cago.—Apparently there is some slackening to the 
call in this market, but the demand is still rated strong, 
With items on the right hand side of the list exceedingly 
Scarce; so much so that some of the manufacturers have 





called their men off the road. Prices are well held. De- 
mand for heavy construction timbers is good. Car material 
is moving steadily. Some rumors are heard of a car short- 
age, but up to date very little trouble is reported. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The southern yellow pine market 
continues strenuous. Price lists are being revised with 
great frequency and orders are being sent back to com- 
mission men in increasing volume. The mills have the 
attitude of not wanting orders except at their own prices. 
Demand is increasing and, with unprecedentedly fine 
weather, there is nothing in sight to prevent a continua- 
tion of the increase. Dimension from $7.50 to $8 off the 
list finds takers without any attempt to get a concession in 
price and boards are even stronger, the general market 
apparently being about $7.50 off the list. Number 1 
boards sell about as high as C finish. The foreign de- 
mand has taken up all the slack in stocks at the mills and 
the manufacturers who have the stock are having their 
inning. Car material is getting scarcer each week and 
orders for it are being turned down often. Shipments are 
coming through in better shape than they were ten days 
ago and there is little talk now of car shortage. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There has been a marked improvement 
in the southern yellow pine market and demand for all 
items is noticed. Many orders are being turned back by 
the mills, owing to their inability not only to furnish the 
material wanted but because they can not accommodate 
the buyers by prompt delivery. Then, too, prices are ad- 
vancing so rapidly that considerable care is taken in 
booking orders. Buyers, however, are willing to pay 
slight advances on items, provided they can be assured of 
prompt shipments. 





New Orleans, La.—Everybody agrees that yellow pine 
is moving forward in great shape now, the only disagree- 
ments being with respect to the extent of price advances. 
The Southern Pine Association’s bulletin for the last week 
shows that shipments slightly exceeded orders booked, 
with a slight decline in volume of unfilled orders, but 
orders and shipments still exceed cut, it is understood. 
The mills are reluctant to book too far ahead at present. 
Demand rules strong and prices have advanced, within 
very recent time, from $2 to as high as $5. Purchases of 
railway and car material show encouraging gain. Mill 
stocks are broken. 





Boston, Mass.—Values continue to soar in the market 
for southern yellow pine. Current demand, however, does 
not develop as materially as do the quotations, Orders 
are fairly numerous, but there is nothing like a boom at 
present in the southern yellow pine market hereabouts, 
although many of the mills submitting price lists to this 
territory speak of a heavy demand, both foreign and 
domestic, and are insisting on what some local dealers 
describe as “boom quotations.’”’ In No. 2 common, for 
instance, advances during the last few days, within a 
month surely, have totaled more than $2 per thousand 
feet. The present range on 1x6-inch No. 2 common is 
$20.50 to $21.50, and for 1x8-inch, $21.50 to $22. In dimen- 
sion dealing is quite seasonable and quotations show satis- 
factory firmness. Much better prices are being insisted 
upon for flooring and retail yards buy more freely than 
they were, as their current requirements have about ex- 
hausted the light stocks carried. This week’s range on 
well graded flooring is: edge grain A, $39 to $40; edge grain 
B, $35 to $38; edge grain C, $28 to $30; flat grain b and 
better, $25.50 to $26. Partition is in better request and 
quotations are decidedly stronger, B and _ better, 
%/3%4-inch, being offered at $26 to $27. 


Baltimore, Md.—Longleaf pine has benefited from the 
recent gain in momentum almost as much as shortleaf 
stocks, the whole list of southern pine being in fact ma- 
terially improved. In numerous instances the mills have 
been encouraged to speed up, and a point appears to have 
been reached where stocks promise to become scarce. 
The chief source of the increased needs is the extensive 
construction work in progress of late. Furthermore, the 
requirements of the railroads are much larger than they 
have been and the whole trade seems to have been quick- 
ened, with the exception of exports, which continue to 
suffer from the great restrictions imposed abroad and in 
transit. 


New York.—Prices hold well and wholesalers now be- 
gin to report the demand in excess of supply. Yards do 
a larger business and the inquiries from special con- 
tractors show up well. Flooring is also in good demand 
and mills report they are sold ahead from sixty to ninety 
days, and the turning down of some orders at prices 
above what they were a month ago indicates that mills 
now have the situation fairly well in hand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is stronger, and whole- 
salers report that they have to pay as much as $2 advance 
in some grades. A shortage of stocks now exists among 
the retailers and the advance has led to considerable 
buying. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Much more southern yellow pine is 
being consumed by the builders, owing to the prolongation 
of the construction season this year. Mill representatives 
report a steady export demand and a well maintained 
trade with the car builders. Prices are very steady and 
concessions are said to be. refused generally throughout 
this territory. Boards and dimension find ready sale on 
firm quotations. Lately there has been a better trade 
with country dealers in building materials of all kinds. 
Wood for trim is in demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is scarcely a lumberman en- 
gaged in the yellow pine trade that does not admit that 
he is “up against it’? in the matter of gaging the market 
today, and it has a tendency to jump skyward over night. 
The supply is very short.The export trade is blamed locally 
for this situation. Low grades are so much higher that 
other woods are being benefited. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Improved demand is noted, fairly 
well distributed over list. The business continues to be 
handled largely in mixed cars, but the proportion of 
straight-car bookings grows and the business has attained 
a volume where sales, it is understood, exceed present cut 
by a comfortable margin. Prices in consequence tend 
upward. There is some complaint of insufficient car sup- 
ply and calls for prompt delivery are increasing. Cross- 





ties seem to be moving readily and at some mills the 
supply is practically cleaned up. Trade comment is cheer- 
ful and the outlook is generally regarded excellent. 


Chicago.—The basis of prices is still satisfactory and the 
demand is rated brisk. Millwork factories are buying 
fairly heavy and the yard trade is taking considerable 
mixed car material. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Lower grades of cypress move a lit- 
tle more freely, the result of the stronger southern yellow 
pine market. On the whole, however, there is no impor- 
tant change in cypress conditions. A little better call for 
factory stock is reported. Manufacturers who cater to the 
Texas and southern trade report a marked improvement 
in the demand for cypress shingles as a result of the storms 
in the Gulf country. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress conditions are more favorable 
than they have been. More sales are reported and the 
quantities ordered are larger. Prices, as a rule, are about 
what have prevailed for some time, except for those 
items most in demand. More activity is reported from the 
country yards in lowa and Northern Illinois, which is en- 
couraging. 


New York.—Cypress responds more slowly to improved 
conditions than other lines, but some advances are re- 
ported. and the inquiry situation is.much better. Straight 
car lots are figured on more freely and the larger yards 
find that their customers are slowly getting away from 
their recent hand to mouth basis of buying. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair trade is done in cypress, mostly 
in mixed cars, for. direct shipment from the yards. The 
good building outlook makes it seem likely that many 
orders will be received from the country trade during the 
remainder of the fall, and the local yards are getting in 
fair assortments for this and other demands upon them, 
Stocks move well from the mills and no complaint is made 
as yet as to car shortage. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fair demand for cypress and 
the sellers find little difficulty in maintaining quotations. 
In thick cypress orders higher prices are being paid, 
as the wholesale dealers are finding difficulty in finding 
mills with high grade thick cypress in stock. For 12/4 
ones and twos prices are up about $2 above the range of 
last month and $3 more has been paid in some recent 
transactions. Ones and twos are bringing $45 to $46 for 
4/4; $46.50 to $48 for 5/4 and 6/4; $49.25 to $50.75 for 8/4, 
and $58 to $62 for 12/4. The tone of the market for shop 
grades is firm, with No. 1 offered at the following range: 
4/4, $27 to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.75 to $38.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—Along with other woods cypress has 
keen benefited by the change for the better that has 
taken place in the activities of the builders. This is one 
of the main reasons for the confidence that prevails and 
prompts cypress handlers to make more liberal provision 
to meet possible and probable future needs. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Shipments of cypress to the country 
trade are good both as to volume and prices. Much of it 
is said to be going into the construction of silos and 
other farm buildings, where it never before had found 
recognition in this part of the country. Planing mills 
also are taking their full average and altogether the 
movement has been about all that could be expected at 
this season, 


~ 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The situation here has been a little stronger 
than a week ago. There is some demand for red cedars, 
but prices are unchanged. -Demand for white cedars is 
small, with prices elastic. Lath are in normal request, 
with quotations steady. 











Minneapolis, Minn.—There has been an unusual amount 
of retail demand for shingles lately owing to the fine 
weather, which has favored repair work. Not much 
change is noticed in the wholesale market as yet, and 
prices show no alteration. Supplies are still limited and 
not out of proportion to the siow demand. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles again show very 
little change. Reports at the mills as to market conditions 
conflict. Straight mills are running full time and report 
getting $1.25 for stars and $1.55 for clears, mill base 
price, and a little higher figure for business on the low 
rate. Transits are scarce. On the whole the market 
seems fairly steady. 





Seattle, Wash.—According to shingle manufacturers the 
market is more satisfactory than it has been for months. 
Although there is no increase in prices the tone of the 
market is good and indications are that heavy buying will 
be witnessed in the spring. There are said to be few shin- 
gles in transit and little speculative buying. 


Kansas City, Mo.—lLocal wholesalers report that busi- 
ness continues very good and that shingles are hard to 
get at the mills. Demand, however, is almost altogether 
for transit cars. To the east, wholesalers report, shingle 
prices do not appear so strong as here and that is given 
as the reason there has not been a general advance in 
price in the face of the good and well maintained de- 
mand and the light stocks at the mills. Some local firms 
quote clears at $1.75 and stars at -$1.40, Coast basis, but 
others say they are taking business at $1.70 and $1.35, with 
some reporting sales at $1.65 for clears. The lath situation 
is unchanged. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles are in strong call, 
with mill supplies depleted and assortments more or less 
broken. In consequence one concern has bulletined ad- 
vances of 25 cents on some items of bests and primes and 
10 to 15 cents on some items of clippers and economies, 
effective at once. Lath continue to sell well and ac- 
ceptances are mostly limited to mixed car orders. Prices 
are reported firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles is fair, but there 
is not the same activity in the inquiries that are reported 
just now in other lumber lines. Business is rather quiet 
in both eastern and western shingles, but quotations show 
a little more strength than they did. White cedar extras 
are bringing $3.25 to $3.40; clears, $2.85 to $3. In the red 
cedar shingles there is not much offered at anything under 
$3.45 or $3.50, that is, nothing that is really nice goods. 
There continues to be a good, steady demand for wide lath 
with quotations firm. Some mills want $4.30 for 15-inch, 
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but it is doubtful if the retail trade has been obliged to 
pay more than $4.25 yet, and if there is no haste about 
delivery it is claimed that deals can be put through at 
$4.20. In 1%-inch lath the dealing is rather quiet, and 
$3.50 bid will usually result in the contract being closed. 
Furring is not moving very well, and 2-inch is sometimes 
offered at less than $20.50. Clapboards retain all their 
firmness, despite a quiet demand, as offerings are light. 
Up to $o4 is paid cheerfully for extra spruce clapboards, 
and $52 for clears. In red cedar clapboards the dealing is 
on a firm basis. Nice rebutted and redressed goods bring 
up to $20. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There are practically no transit cars of 
red cedar shingles to be had, though the inquiry for them 
has been quite fair recently.Prices show firmness but are 
unchanged from former levels. The outlook is for a fair 
country trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The shingle market generally is satis- 
factory, although there still are complaints of quiet in 
red cedar, of which there seems to be a rather short sup- 
ply in this territory. Stocks are quite sufficient here for 
all the demands of the trade during the remainder of the 
season. All kinds of lath have found ready sale, and the 
prices for both shingles and lath have been firmer than 
they were earlier in the year. 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating lum- 
ber is active enough to absorb offerings readily. Sellers 
find no difficulty in maintaining their quotations on satis- 
factory stock, stories of concessions usually revealing on 












investigation that the lumber was not of the best quality. 
The consumption of box boards and shooks by the normal 
requirements of the market is quite seasonable. For nice 
pine shook up to $25 is being paid, and there is some 
fairly good }$-inch pine shook to be had for $1 to $1.50 
less. Round edge pine box boards, inch, are bringing $19 
to $20 for the best. There are spruce boards of the same 
specification offered around $18. The ordinary mill run of 
fir, spruce, pine and hemlock box boards, round edge, inch, 
are offered down to $16. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Peculiar conditions in the cooperage business 
prevent. the natural fear of stave shortage the coming 
packing season. While the white oak oil staves have been 
well bought up there are large quantities of red oak staves 
suitable for lard tierces at $4 to $5 a thousand less than 
white oak, and tierces made of them comply with present 
board of trade rules. Oil barrels are still selling with 
moderate demand at $1.25. The receipts of hogs are about 
the same as in former years and coopers are actively com- 
peting for the orders. Some shortage is noticed in square 
oil heading, which causes circled heading mills to be busy 
filling orders at the advanced prices of 22 to 23 cents a set 
at the mills. A few orders for staves have been filled from 
Europe, buyers paying for them before leaving this coun- 
try and a few cars of both wine and spirit staves are sell- 
ing here slowly, at much lower prices than in former 
years. A few orders are received for white oak cut-offs, 
but the general impression is that ample supplies are be- 
ing made for later demands. Slack staves are worked off 
slowly and are likely to command better prices when flour 
mills get lower wheat and the flour bag trade declines. 





a 
Gum staves are replacing elm on account of the lower 
price. Basswood flour heading is not-plentiful and litte 
is wanted. Coiled elm hoops are low and hickory flour 
hoops are unsalable. Hickory box straps are active with 
little change in price. Thirty-inch ash butter tub staveg 
are well closed out. Square ash heading is steady ang 
54%-foot ash hoops are unchanged, say A. & H. Gaies ip 
their report on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves 









peikGiasicpieu ease wale 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ 4.75 to 5,95 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried’ basswood head- : 
ing, ST SASS es ee re 05% to 06% 
No. 1, 17%- inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

- Cede recereccecces em cccenseeseccncce -05% to .06 
circlea white oak, oil heading, - set. 24 ° 25 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves. 7.25 to 7.50 
BM. H., BO-inch PUM StAVES... 0. ccesesecs 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6- foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M... 8.50 to 9.09 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.........e00- .50 to 4,75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 3.00 to 4.00 
ee eg Sa eee 55 to 5 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... 30 =to 85 
TOH-TOUNG BOOP BALTCIB..0 6c ccccccvccccceses 46 
Hight patent Hoop HATES, ....0cccsesceccece 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop eseaaley 45 
SIRIE PATTON, OOD 6 inc cies vce sesevnss ves . 87 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.50 to 12.0 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M........-.e.- 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M.. 33.00 to 34.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M. 31.00 - 32.00 
Circled of] heading......... 25 -25% 
THOTOS GODS canc vcs dcvensccccsnsvesrsescces No Jomaat 
Hickory bOx straps....cccccsccccccscves eee 11.50 to 12.00 
BARN BABIN sie 5 60 0 0 310.00 0600050 8.600050 5 50.916 1.20 to 13 
Pork barrels ...ccccccccccccccecvccvecs occce 85 to 
ee IL, MINED sx n'y 00 0 015 0-6 00:50:56.9 010 ov nie sew ss, 80 to 85 








Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 











FRANKLIN COUNTY 
“MITCHELL’S’”’ 


Mined in Franklin County. 
No. I Quality — Best Preparation. 
Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 





continues until Thanksgiving the demand will fall off 
considerably but this can hardly be locked for since 
colder weather is said to be prevailing now in the North- 
west. Frosty nights for a week would stimulate busi- 
ness in all the districts. Farmers are availing them- 
selves of the fine weather, are finishing thrashing, and 
are busy marketing grain, bringing small loads of coal 
back to their country homes but not laying in their 
winter supply. 

The anthracite demand is moderate. Smokeless is in 
fair movement, with steady prices. Heavy shipments 
to tidewater for export await bottoms. Kentucky coal 
is moving less freely than last week. The car situation 
has improved so that shipments from West Virginia 
and Kentucky move more freely, but this condition will 
be radically changed and a shortage of cars inevitable, 
both east and west, when more severe weather sets in. 
The yards will be cleaned out of stocks and they will 
want their supplies ina hurry. As to the general situ- 
ation, dealers are very hopeful while the producers say 
that they will mine sufficient coal only to meet the 
trade requirements so that there will be no tonnage left 
to be offered on the bargain counter. 


Current Quotations in the Coal Trade. 
F. 0. 





Ft. Rate 
LIVE TOPICS OF THE COAL TRADE. Franklin County: pon a AND 

While shipments so far this month have been disap- “ga § rg peeohoononenneeaes,: © $1.05 
pointing to the coal trade, the total tonnage moved for RANZCS 2... vccerecsecesvcccece 1.40 to $1.50 
the last three months has aggregated about the same a Bol settee cece eer eeeeees “3 ol = & ] 
as during last year, while prices have been steady and Spiralized (Franklin County): a 
much fairer to the producer, vg rer rere 1.75 1.05 

The mines in Franklin County have been averaging Sx2-inch small O€§.... 0.02.00 1.75 
about 70 percent of output for the last week, while some ag 2xl%-inch .......+..00. Heo 
operators have run nearly full time. Some accumula- Harrisburg: act 
tion of egg and nut has been reported but is being held ee er errr rer er: 1.75 5 
at the mines. In the Springfield district mining oper- NO. 1 NUL... se eee ee eee eeeeenee 1.65 _ WRITE us FOR 
ations have not exceeded 60 percent, while the Harris- “poe a head teeter eee eee eeseees a4 to het 
burg output has been about 75 percent, with the Carter- Screenings - gee Cae wa pee gr rae 4 PRICES 
ville district about the same. Screenings are a little Carterville: s “4 
stronger than last week; steam coal is steady, moving Lump and CEE reece cence eeees 1.60 to 1.75 1.05 
largely on contract shipments. Some railway coal is — : 4 no peepee ap to 1.65 
being bought for storage but this movement will be : Screenings CEG OTS 4 eRe .50to .60 Pocahontas and New River: 
much stronger after the first of the year on account of Springfield: ee TINAD GG BHR <ciscckcsassecs 1.90 to 2.25 2.05 
the possible miners’ strike in April. aged Tete Seem eee eee neeene i 75 82 BNE 4 0 0c 0000 950 ccn scien es cei 1.75 to 1.85 

Altogether a fair movement is reported for the week’s “sling eer sre wey sre —_ = a 4 sinene, oot) DSS BE HOSTESS SOT Se eo 1.85 1.65 
shipments. The demand could have been much better Suliivan County, Indiana: East ORE eytb pkey re Meals a an 
and it could have been worse. Shippers have been 4-inch IUMP ..eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1.50 is 87 MOND 5 5cu eased wade caeee ass sie 2.00 to 2.25 1.90 
cleaning up their back orders and are now ready with oe er er ee ine - A aan Pein hin iikue es ON eis bine asa ein ae 1.50 to 1.75 
clean records for additional orders. If this warm spell | Brazil Block, iower vein........, 2°95 7 7 agentes lenge | . . —e* yee to 4.95 


GLOBE COAL Co. 
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Scranton Antharcite 
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PROMPT SHIPMENTS NOW 


Mined and Shipped by OLD BEN MINING CORPORATION 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
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Omaha 
St. Louis 





LUNIP 


The Largest Daily, Monthly and Yearly 
Output in Franklin County. 


PREPARATION UNSURPASSED. 
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